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AFTERMATH AT SANTIAGO 
BY PETER MAC QUEEN, M. A. 


Special Staff Correspondent for ‘The National Magazine.” 


6é H; this is like April in Andalu- 

sia,’ exclaimed Columbus, when 

on that October day, he first saw 
the hills that girdle Santiago with a zone 
of green. And so it seemed to me, when 
ona July morn- 
ing, with Gen- 
eral Miles’s 
staff, I first 
gazed with de- 
light on the far 
fair hills of 
Cuba. 

But where is 
the city of San- 
tiago?” I asked 
an officer. “I 
see nothing but 
a line of palis- 
ades.” “Wait,” 
he replied. I 
did so. In az 
few moments a 
puff of smoke 
came from the 
black ships: ten 
miles away. : 
Then the dis- 
tant shore-line - 
was lighted by 
the terrible 
magnificence of 
a bursting shell. 
“There is Santiago,” said the officer. 
This was not the Fourth of July, but real 
war. So the bombardment of Santiago was 
on. That day was the last of the fight. 

Next day I boarded the hospital ship 
“Relief.” This was one of the best ships 
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of its kind in the service. Assistant Sec- 
retary Meiklejohn had told me she was an 
idea of the War Department, and I was 
eager to see her. When I told Surgeon- 
Major Torney that I represented the “Na- 
tional Maga- 
zine,” he took 
me over the 
ship on a tour 
of personal in- 
spection. At 
this time there 
were 180 
wounded on 
board. I stayed 
a whole day, 
watching the 
wounded as 
they were 
brought in 
from the front 
and from Di- 
vision Hospital. 
The way in 
which the men 
were taken 
aboard, when 
the surf was so 
high, without 
accident or awk- 
wardness, was 
a tribute to the 
management. 
Here was a boat with all the finest appa- 
ratus known to science, with some of the 
most skilled doctors of the country, fitted 
with an ice manufacturer, a laundry, a water 
distillator, operating rooms, and wards 
through which in hottest days the breeze 
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came in to cool the brow of fever. 
There were skilled Bellevue nurses, plenty 
of medicines, lemons, and the cooling 
drinks that the wounded need. There were 
men in the wards from the fight at “Las 
Guasimas,” “the thorns,” where in thorny 
places the heroes fought and fell. One 
Cherokee Indian showed me where the 
Mauser tore his leg, when with the immor- 
tal “Riders” he charged into the cactus and 
the chaparral. A colored boy of the fa- 
mous Tenth Cavalry lay near by. A bullet 
had gone into his shoulder, and that night 
Dr. Gray would take it out by the help 
of the radiograph. This bullet had gone 
clean through the boy and came out of 
his abdomen.. I waited and saw the opera- 
tion, which was entirely successful. 

Dr. Gray told me that this was the first 
time the radiograph had been used to any 
extent in war. It had been used as an ex- 
periment in the recent English wars in 
northern India. He showed me a brass 
bullet taken from a wound, but said that it 
was not poisonous. There were no- explo- 
sive bullets, he thought, used by the Span- 
iards. The great heat and speed of the 
Mauser bullets might lead some to think 
so. The heat also cauterizes the wounds. 
He showed me photographs of bullets in 
the centre of bones, and one peculiar case 


was where a bullet had entered a man’s leg, 
gone around the bone and pointed out in 
the direction whence it entered. 

Talking with the men was most interest- 
ing. The colored boy smiled and grinned 
when I asked him how he liked the “Re- 
lief.” “I likes her fust-class. Much better 
than de hospital at Siboney; where I had to 
lie ten days on sticks, wid no tent and de 
rain a comin’ in.” When I asked him about 
the battle he was gushing over with enthu- 
siasm. “Dat were all right, sah; I don’t 
want to frow flowers at me own rigiment; 
but if it hadn’t bin for de Tenth Colored 
cavalry, sah, de Rough Riders would a’ 
bin massacreed sure, sah. We ain’t de Tenth 
no more; we’se jist all Rough Riders now.” 

Next to the darkey was an Irishman from 
Cork: “They foight loike Apaches, thim 
Shpaniards; they took me leg off, but I 
killed six of ’em.” The last statement 
seemed to be like anodyne to the sufferer 
as he lay there, one leg amputated above 
the knee, In the berth over the Irishman 
was a German. He was famous for having 
killed one of the deadly sharp-shooters. 
He was driving a mule team from the front 
to Siboney. A wounded man was in the 
wagon. The sharp-shooter aimed. The 
bullet passed through the driver’s foot. The 
German calmly paused, located his man, 
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GRAVE OF THE MEN OF ROOSEVELT’S ROUGH RIDERS, KILLED AT LAS GUASIMAS JUNE 24. 


It was here that the body of Hamilton Fish, 3rd, was first interred. 


and bagged him with a pistol. The Span- 
iard as he fell, hung on a moment to the 
palm tree by one hand. The driver finished 
him with two more holes for ornament. 
“He falls shoost like un bear,” the German 
explained to his superior officer as he made 
his report. 

When I landed at Siboney General Miles 
was just giving the order to burn the city. 
This should have been done ten days earlier. 
Already the terrible yellow fever had 
broken out. Many cases of fever were only 
Cuban malaria, or “calentura,” as the na- 
tives call it. But the depression of seeing 
so many sick worked on the spirits of our 
men, and ten days later there were five 
thousand sick. Many of the commanders 
shuddered as they told me of what would 
have been inevitable had the Spaniards held 
out a month longer. 

At one of the hospitals was a Venezuelan 
sharp-shooter. He boasted he had killed 
twenty-one Americans. His leg was all shot 


to pieces. He was a magnificent specimen of 
grit and colored manhood. The physicians. 
were amputating his leg. They were taking 
the same care that was shown on the 
American ship toward our own. Other 
Spanish wounded sharp-shooters were 
there and about two hundred ordinary pris- 
oners. These latter were kept under guard, 
but had rations the same as the American 
soldiers. Some of the strongest were help- 
ing our men to clean up the debris after 
each house was burned. They were all glad 
to get good food; and the officers sent in 
exchange for Hobson refused to go back 
to Santiago. 

On the pier I wanted a boat and could 
not get one for love nor money. After a 
long wait a young lieutenant came ashore 
rowed by six sailors. I noticed his rank 
and said: “Pardon me, Lieutenant, but 
could I use your crew to land me on the 
‘Yale?” “Certainly,” replied the stranger 
in a kindly voice. When I looked him in 
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the face I noticed something familar. “You 
must be Lieutenant Hobson.” “The 


same,” he answered, and laughed pleas- 
antly. The boatman pulled off; but there 
was a good flavor in the memory left. 
There was no use trying to get on the 
“Yale” with the yellow fever at Siboney. 
Accordingly Hobson’s men took me first 
to the “Vixen,” and then back to the pier. 
It was a matter of a few minutes to find a 
train of soldiers going to the front. 
"“Thank God there is some place to go,” 
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is springtime in Andalusia! The trail is a 
good one, but it is closed in with thick 
underbrush which gets the general name of 
chaparral, but it is not the chaparral that 
cuts and scratches, but “la Guasima,”’ Our 
Lady of Thorns. 

Filled with such thoughts we trudged 
along. Presently the men halted. They 
saw a strange object on the road ahead. 
They levelled their guns at it. On ap- 
proaching we found it to be an improvised 
stretcher. It was empty. In the dense 








ON RAILROAD BETWEEN SIBONEY 





AND SANTIAGO. 


Where the Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth men 6 regiments were skirmishing about July 10, two and one-hair miles east 
of Aguadores, looking east. 


I thought, as we left the fever camp and 
trudged over the trail which the Riders 
took before the fight at Las Guasimas. 
Upon reaching the top of the hill where 
Captain Capron was buried we stopped and 
had a good view of the country. This is 
a green and beautiful land. First a line of 
white foam; then a high table-land like the 
Palisades; then a rolling vega of hills and 
streams and. woods; back of all and 
crowned with grass and sunshine the Sierra 
Maestras cut their clear silhouettes against 
the sky as blue as a child’s eye. Oh; this 


woods of a ravine a hundred yards away the 
buzzards croaked. We shuddered and 
passed on. Rounding a corner we came 
upon great stacks of empty cartridges. 
“This is the tree where young Mr. Fish was 
shot; and not far away Captain Capron 
fell,” said’ a “Rider” who was of the 
party. A few days later I went over this 
whole battlefield with an officer of the 
Rough Riders, and we discovered what had 
not been known before, namely, that the 
line of Spanish fire had been at one time 
only forty-five yards away from where the 
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Riders had a troop. This was troop G, 
commanded by the gallant Captain 
Llewleyn. When I told the Captain at the 
camp-fire one night about it, he remarked 
to his lieutenant, “that is where they with- 
ered us so.” 

We were soon out on the open space 
where, on a sun-blistered hillside, looking 
up to the sky in eternal protest against 
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battle was most scientific on both sides. 
There were a great many more regiments 
than the Riders at Guasima. The First and 
Tenth United States Cavalry were es- 
pecially effective in turning the Spanish 
line. 

It was evident we were following the trail 
of an army by the signs in its wake—cans, 
hardtack, malodors, the things the soldiers 
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A HURRIED MOVE TO THE FRONT. 


tyranny, are the graves of the Rough 
Riders. The body of Hamilton Fish had 
just been removed. The Riders had had a 
rough time here. If the Tenth Colored 
Cavalry had been less heroic the Riders 
would have been annihilated. But it is also 
certain that there was no ambuscade. All 
the leaders were agreed in saying that; and 
Colonel Roosevelt, with whom I had a long 
talk on the evening I discovered how near 
the Spanish line was, assured me that the 





THE START FROM DAIQUIRI BAY. 


discarded as the sun grew hot—drawers, 
undershirts, blankets, knapsacks, here a 
gauntlet, there a legging. Bacon and 
canned meats, and the buzzards wheeling 
above the dead men in the bushes; and one 
poor Spanish body I saw half buried, as if 
the very earth had cast him out. We gave 
him a decent grave. 
We were on the ground dotted by the 
palm-trees where the sharp-shooters took 
off our men. It was an ideal country for 
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bushwhacking. The shooters sometimes 
were dressed with palm leaves; again they 
would wear the American uniform. Our 
men detested them, and seldom took any 
of them prisoners. 
were told around the camp-fire. One man 
had bagged fourteen; one sharp-shooter 
had fallen with 72 bullet-holes in his body 
and 14 in his brain. One shot a wounded 
man; another took off a doctor; still a third 
had been chased from his tree by some of 
the boys with a pistol. The rivers, too, 
held back our men. There were four be- 
tween Siboney and Santiago. One of these 
was five feet deep and suldiers were build- 
ing a bridge. I asked a big western giant 
if he thought he could carry me across. 
He made no answer, but simply took me 
up like a dumb-bell and walked over the 
ford. I was glad I was not a Spaniard. 
After a fifteen-mile walk I reached the 
friendly tent of Captain Llewelyn of the 
Rough Riders. All tents are open to a 
stranger. The men were often hungry; but 
they would halve their last hardtack and 
never complain. If you drew aside .the 
tent curtain at midnight you could roll 
in with the rest, or perhaps one of the mess 
was on picket duty and you could take his 
place. The volunteers have been praised; 
and it is just to give them their meed of 
glory. But the regular soldier was equally 
brave, and of course superior in training. 
It was quite sad and touching to see how 
much every one wanted to know what was 
going on at home; and how the war was 
progressing. People in the United States 


knew more about affairs military at San- 


tiago than the soldiers in the field. You 
can see, then, with what looks of disap- 
pointment the regulars read the papers I 
handed them as I came into camp. The 
papers were filled with reports of the vol- 
unteers; but some of the regiments that did 
the grandest fighting were not mentioned 
at all. Men looked disgusted, and a cap- 
tain of the Thirteenth Infantry said to me: 
“Depend upon it, we shall get more credit 
when history is written.” 

The white tents of the American army 
were extended about five miles along the 
little hills that surround Santiago on the 
landward side. When the bands played the 
national airs and waked the echoes of Saxon 


Great stories of them - 


tunes across the Cuban vega, the old king 
poet’s words described it: “The little hills 
rejoice on every side.” Up beside the 
block house on San Juan I could look over 
to the Spanish trenches, only a few hundred 
yards away, hard under the city walls, and 
near the buildings where the Red Cross 
flag had been hoisted and foisted. 

The talk around the fires at night was of 
the terrific fighting through which the men 
had passed. “I drew the poor fellow into 
the woods,” said an infantryman of the 
regulars to me, speaking of a comrade. 
“Then another bullet came and drilled him 
through. I did think a pity of him.” Not 
far away, sitting on the side of a trench, a 
negro was telling how he bagged a sharp- 
shooter. “He jist comed out o’ dat there 
tree a-fallin’ like a monkey. Dere was 
seventy-two holes in dat man’s body, and 
fourteen in his head:” The talk passed on 
to the volunteers and regulars. All the 
men were thoroughly convinced that the 
Springfield rifle and the black powder are 
very bad in battle. On this point I went 
to General Lawton’s tent and asked him. 
His words in reply were: “The Second 
Massachusetts were under my command at 
El Caney. They fought gallantly and came 
off with honor. But they were handicapped 
from the first by their Springfield rifles and 
black powder. It simply made a mark ot 
the men. I had to retire them early in the 
fight. The Spanish simply showered them 
with bullets, and if they had been ordered 
to charge, scarcely one of them would have 
come out alive. Tell the people of .Amer- 
ica from me that to send men into battle 
armed with such rifles against the Mauser, 
which is one of the most destructive 
weapons known to modern warfare, is 
simply murder and assassination.” 

The Rough Riders were a picturesque 
regiment. The regulars all said that the 
Riders were their equal in fighting qualities. 
Of course, not even they were so thor- 
oughly disciplined as the regulars. For 
the past ten years three-fifths of the appli- 
cants for positions in our army have been 
rejected; a most rigid character and phys- 
ical test is applied, and hence the calibre 
of the men is very fine. The Riders did not 
relish lying in the trenches several days 
under a truce. “We did not come here to 
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arrange terms of a truce. We came to fight, 
and take the city by storm; then make our 
own terms.” Colonel Roosevelt never for 
. one moment relaxed his discipline during 
the truce. I heard him lecture one of his 
lieutenants for being slack with his guard 
at night. “Understand,” said the Colonel, 
“that we are in front of an insidious enemy. 
We are never safe one moment while a 
Spaniard is in yonder trenches,” pointing 
a few hundred yards away to where we 
could hear the Castilians talking. Roose- 
velt always appreciated the greatness of the 
situation. When the city was finally sur- 


DRAWN BY HENRY 8. BRADFORD. 


THE CHARGE OF THE “REGULARS” AT SANTIAGO. 


rendered, he drew the men up in martial 
order, facing the town from the trenches. 
He then walked along the line and spoke: 
“Soldiers, this is a greater day than any of 
us can at the present realize.” 

The misery at El Caney surpasses all 
words. Even iron-browed General Law- 
ton told me that it was his thirty-seventh 
battle, but his bitterest. He said when the 
refugees came from Santiago, prior to the 
bombardment, the misery was so frightful 
that he turned away from a scene he could 
not help. I stood on the El Caney road, 
near the Du Coureau House, an old manor, 
and watched them pass back again after 
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the surrender. Strange sights were those. 
I saw a Spanish lady give an Americay 
soldier a gold bracelet for two hardtack. 
One hardtack went for two bottles of wine, 
and a Spanish hidalgo offered a hundred 
dollars in gold for a hundred pounds of 
flour. & 

There can be no doubt of the great suf- 
fering of our troops from lack of food and 
medicines. I saw a great deal of this. 
When you went to the regimental doctor 
for quinine, he would dole it out to you 
as a miser does gold. The men in the 
trenches had no meat for two days, and 





only ten hardtack, a spoonful of sugar and 
a spoonful of coffee for forty-eight hours. 
This, with the exposure at night, and many 
having no tents during a passionate trop- 
ical storm, laid the seeds of those malarial 
fevers and yellow fevers which in a few 
weeks disabled 5,000 of Shafter’s men. I 
tramped ten miles to get a few delicacies 
for a Rider who was sick. The red tape of 
the commissary would not allow the sale, 
so I had to tramp ten miles more to get a 
permit: In Santiago, at the pier, I saw 
within the space of an hour Generals Wood 
and Ludlow and Colonel Roosevelt come 
to Clara Barton and literally beg of her to 
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give them cornmeal and rice and milk for 
their sick men. She gave them all, and 
when they went away, she turned to me and 
wrung her hands: “I have no right to do 
this; but they do so clamor for it. If the 
commissary cannot feed a handful of men 
in time of peace, what would they do with 
an army equal to that of the Civil War?” 

The beauty of the country and the cli- 
mate is unquestionable. It is a land of 
sunny days and starry nights; a land misty 
with romance and strange contrasts. The 
garden of the world, yet a desert; a region 
of bird-songs and water brooks, yet show- 
ing only grim ravines instead of the Edens 
that might bloom. Yet this almost seems 
appropriate. For from this land-locked 
bay—a place of anomalies and contradic- 
tions—Patti went forth to thrill the race 
with melody, while Cortes sailed away from 
here to strew the continent with corpses 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico. 

Such thoughts crowded upon me the last 
night of my stay in Santiago. When the 
Americans took possession of the city, 
they came not as the conqueror comes. 
Only a few detachments came from Shaf- 
ter’s headquarters. The old officials were 
nearly all retained. Shortly afterward Gen- 
eral Woods was made military governor. 
The soldiers were most strictly warned 
against all acts of reprisal. Spanish and 
Cuban soldiers alike paraded the streets, 
the Spaniards wearing their side arms. All 
was peace and harmony. Spaniards and 
Americans smoked and chatted together. I 
have heard of loot; the only loot I saw at 
Santiago was General Wood and Captain 
Luna paying three prices for their dinner 
at the Café Venus. This was McKinley’s 
masterstroke. He who bends above the 
fallen always stands erect. 

So, then, on that July night the American 
regime begins. The Spanish officers are 
refined and quiet. The Cubans sometimes 
scowled. Even some American soldiers 
were heard saying: “This ain’t much of a 
surrender. These Spaniards are better off 
than we are.” The money was already 


American; and the speech was rapidly be- 
coming Saxon. 

“Finished?” asked the waiter at the Café 
Venus. 

Santiago was dirty and was being cleaned 


up. Wood said: “Keep the old Sanitary 
Commission if it will clean the streets; if 
not, get a commission that will.” The 
Cuban part of the town was terribly filthy 
and full of smells. They were burning 
some of the old buildings when I left. The 
town is built along the side hills and is 
pretty and picturesque. It has few fine 
shops and the streets are narrow, and when 
it rains they are mountain torrents. I saw 
the effects of a shell. It went through two 
houses and wrecked a third. An old man 
and a young boy were burning a dead horse 
that the shell had killed. From the café 
balcony I can see the old Cathedral and 
the Square, quite a handsome place, planted 
with flowers and lined with seats. In the 
cathedral there is a fine Murillo. The old 
clock ticks on, and gives time to the Saxon 
and the Castilian alike. The American 
soldiers look like giants alongside of the 
soldiers of Alfonso XIII. But the Cuban 
boys are not afraid of them. One vast, 
gigantic fellow gave me a meal out on the 
dock. While we were at our dinner, thus, 
a crowd of gaping hungry Cubans came 
and made a circle. The soldier sprang up 
and brandished his machete. One little boy 
seemed frightened. But his chum assured 
him. “Non, il Americano,” and they came 
right back, having learned already that 
American soldiers do not make war on 
children. 

As I looked at the soft hills that were 
mellow in the setting sun, I thought of Co- 
lumbus, and how he always thought these 
Sierras were like the hills of Spain. The 
hills are still as beautiful as when Colum- 
bus saw them. Still delicate as a violet, and 
rich as a queen rose. War writes no 
wrinkles on the emerald face of Nature. 
Ever she blots out man’s unskillful writing; 
his path of hate and folly she covers even 
as she strews flowers in the track of the 
landslide. Even now in Santiago the graves 
of our dead were growing green. The day 
is sweet with sunshine, the night cools the 
warm thirst of the land. They shall study 
war no more. The new race shall walk 
over our witless ashes—men given to peace 
and the reign of justice, and the triumph of 
the meek. The Old World will always be 
beautiful. It’s always young, this old, old 
world; it’s always springtime in Andalusia. 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY CARL WAGNER “BISMARCK AT VERSAILLES.’* 


BISMARCK DEMANDING OF THIERS AND FAURE THE ,ABSOLUTE SURRENDER OF 
: ALSACE AND LORRAINE BY FRANCE. 


AN 
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EVENING WITH BISMARCK 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HAT environment could have been 

more appropriate for a first glimpse 

of Bismarck than the terraces of 
Sans Souci? It was here in the gathering 
twilight some four years ago that one of 
those few great privileges of a lifetime be- 
came mine. Although the occasion was 
somewhat unexpected, yet in prospect, a 
meeting with the Iron Chancellor had been 
one of the five specific objects of a Euro- 
pean trip that year. All plans and energies 
had been concentrated on interviews with 
Ruskin, Gladstone, Bismarck, Queen Vic- 
toria and Verdi. To my mind, these five 
personalities were the prominent figures 
then on the stage of achievement in the 


* “An Afternoon with Ruskin,” published in the National 
Magazine for December, 1897. ‘‘An Autumn Morning 
with Gladstone,” in July, 1898, issue. 


Nineteenth Century. Each had a place in 
history well assured and together they con- 
stituted the Dramatis Persone of my hero 
worship. Reading merely the narrative of 
great events in history was not entirely sat- 
isfying to me; I wanted to feel the real life 
and blood of those characters who were 
making these events; so my trip was not 
a matter simply of idle curiosity, but an 
earnest purpose to catch the vivifying and 
lasting inspiration which the lives of genu- 
inely great men leave in their wake. Some of 
my experiences in the other meetings have 
already been related.* Nowcomesthe“Even- 
ing with Bismarck” that will fittingly con- 
clude a list in which success was thrice the 
reward of my efforts, and failure twice. I 
was unable to gain the coveted interview 
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with Queen Victoria or the musical sage of 
Italy, who is composing his own requiem. 


GRASPING A HAND THAT RE-MADE EUROPE. 


Despite the carefully laid plans and pur- 
poses, none of the other interviews oc- 
curred according to the program. In fact 
I think it was more than anything else a 
matter of destiny, or, if you like, fortunate 
circumstance, that I was permitted in the 
historic shades of Sans Souci to grasp the 
hand that re-made the map of Europe; an 
important moment indeed for an American 
youth; a moment in which to study the man 
as well as the monarch. 

For over eight weeks I had been in Ger- 
many with but the single assignment in 
view—to meet and talk with Bismarck. It 
was some time after he had gone into re- 
tirement at Friedricksruh and even the 
imposing credentials I carried were un- 
availing—in fact they seemed rather to 
prejudice my case—as I was afterwards 
told. Every possible opportunity I tried to 
utilize, but the iron gates of the palace and 
the will of a staid and sleepy old butler 
were equally obdurate. Somewhat discour- 
aged, yet feeling that assurance of ultimate 
success which is characteristic of *Ameri- 
cans, I concluded to see Germany, even if 
I was denied seeing her greatest Chancellor. 

The succeeding weeks, after a fortnight’s 
fruitless struggle at Friedricksruh, were 
spent at Berlin, where I continued to ab- 
sorb the atmosphere and drink in the sights 
and scenes familiar to the Prince, also visit- 
ing Gottingen, where he was once known as 
“Mad Bismarck,” a participator in twenty- 
one duels and a sower of very wild oats. 
Night and morning, however, came the op- 
pressive feeling of a mission unfulfilled and 
all these precious moments of two whole 
weeks wasted, simply because of a clue. I 
had “reliable inside information” as the war 
correspondent grimly records, that on a 
certain day, at a certain hour, Bismarck 
would be at the grounds of Sans Souci, the 
palace of “Frederic the Great.” I had so 
many times before followed this will-o’-the- 
wisp of “reliable information” that I placed 
little confidence in it, but as it was the last 
clue left in stock, I grasped at the straw,— 
and hung on. 


At the government building the seat of 
Bismarck was pointed out, in a whisper, 
but even then there was a shrug of the 
shoulders by the guide when the name of 
the Iron Chancellor was spoken that sug- 
gested the attitude in America toward a 
deposed, defeated, and retired office-holder; 
one who has made a misstep and apparently 
outlived his years of usefulness. Only an 
ornament after his task was done. 


BERLIN A SUGGESTION OF CHICAGO. 


The drive in Thier Garten, the large park 
with its stiff-necked rows of trees, but pic- 
turesque glens and shady nooks—was 
truly refreshing, a memory in fact, of Bos- 
ton Common, and Central Park; the la- 
goons lazily nestling in billows of green; 
the green-tinted damp on the trees all made 
a restful picture to one who was in a re- 
lentless and apparently hopeless chase for 
“a word with Bismarck.” The great statue 
of Liberty with her radiant gilded wings 
glistening through the foliage, brought on 
just a hint of homesickness, suggesting as 
it does the statue in the Court of Honor at 
the World’s Fair. In fact the German cap- 
ital spread out on the flat Prussian sands in 
many ways suggests Chicago—even to the 
elevated railroad mania—and—well—the 
big feet. Soldiers—everywhere soldiers— 
officers pompous and spectacled; military 
bands dashing by on horseback, playing 
Wagner marches. The early morning 
tramp and bugle—and this in time of peace. 
All this—the pageant and show of a great 
empire—preparing for the annual manceu- 
vres of sixty thousand troops, which were 
to be reviewed by the young Kaiser. This 
brought to mind once more, my mission. 
The man who had made all this great pomp 
possible would not be there. 

Bismarck had retired—to-morrow he was 
to pace the terraces of Sans Souci alone. 

man 


NOW FOR THE GUIDE’S MANCUVRES. 


The first thing was the guide—then a bar- 
gain. His “reliable information” came 


high. We were first taken to Brabadel, the 
palace of Emperor William. He had laid 
out the grounds himself and planted many 
of the great trees when he was merely 
a Prussian prince, and when it was little 
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dreamed that he would one day become 
Emperor of united Germany. It was about 
this time that William first met Bismarck 
at a ball. He liked the tall, thin, fierce- 
looking student, but they were not espe- 
cially drawn together at that time, as the 
Emperor insisted, “Bismarck’s legs are 
too thin and crooked to make an ideal 
soldier.” 

I am afraid I listened but little to the 
guide’s ‘ stilted recital—it was then ap- 
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FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF PRINCE BISMARCK AND HIS FAMILY. THE LAST TAKEN. 


proaching the hour when we were to meet 
Bismarck. The hunting rooms of the 
late Emperor again suggested the Chan- 
cellor and his love of sport. The heads 
and antlers of game which Bismarck and 
the Emperor had killed in the chase, hung 
above in profusion and suggested what 
merry times the two must have had in this 
very room, recounting scenes and incidents 
of the hunt, for in all their intimate and 
close public careers they were first of-all— 
friends. Brabedel was important to know, 
the guide insisted, as it was in the atmos- 
phere of this home-like companionship 
with the Prussian king that Bismarck sowed 
the seeds of his great and’ indisputable 
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prowess. Only candles or kerosene were 
permitted, as the Emperor clung to his love 
of simple life to the last, having been com- 
pelled to economize owing to the ravages 
of the French, when his mother, the hand- 
some Louise, pleaded with the Conquering 
Corsican for mercy and received none. 


KEEPING TRACE OF ROYAL PEDIGREES. 


There is always a confusion on the part 
of an American in trying to keep trace of a 








guide’s glib recital of royal pedigrees 
and relationships resulting from the inter- 
marrying. So I called them all cousins and 
quit. The late Emperor William’s room re- 
mains as he left it. There was the chair 
in which Bismarck sat, made by the Crown 
Prince Frederick, who was a carpenter, as 
the present Emperor is a saddler. One of 
the strict requirements in the education of 
a Prussian prince is that he must have a 
trade. A table near at hand was covered 
with bullets and missiles picked up on vari- 
ous battlefields on which the Emperor and 
Bismarck had participated, and we could 
almost see them there talking over the past 
conquests. The view from the windows 
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through the rich foliage, showing the old 
Roman bridge marks one of the most his- 
toric spots in all Prussia. It was here the 


sturdy Teutons had repelled the hosts of the 
haughty Gauls and Romans. 
Bismarck loved to linger here! 


No wonder 





THE FOUNTAIN AT SANS SOUCI WHERE I MET BISMARCK. 


Dome of palace in the background. 


The first entrance to Sans Souci was 
through the “Church of Peace.” It was 
here and at Charlottenburg where Emperor 
William is buried, that Bismarck came in 
solitude and sorrow the day he was dis- 
missed by the young Emperor. 

The grounds at Sans Souci are preserved 
much the same as when “Frederic the 
Great paced the terraces,” as Carlyle. re- 
cords. Frederic’s dream and ambition 
was achieved through the young Jaeger or 
sharpshooter, who paced the same terraces 
as asentinel. Bismarck’s first military ser- 
vice was here and little wonder then that 
he had a marked affection for Souci. The 
palace is a long, rather low structure, with 
a small dome in the center, which is just 
visible through the trees from the main 
fountain. Over the main entrance is in- 
scribed “Sans, Souci,” (without care). 
Frederic put in the comma purposely in- 
sisting that he occupied the Souci portion 
(care) and his guests the Sans wing (with- 
out). Nearly all of the statuary in the 
grounds has an allegorical significance, and 
peeping through the shrubbery at every 
turn, they seem to tell a story of the past. 
The entire estate indicates the literary taste 
and philosophic thought of the founder, 


who was so much under the influence of 
Voltaire and the French that he talked and 
wrote that language almost exclusively— 
little dreaming they were so soon after to 
become his conquerors. All this was of in- 
terest, as it revealed the very atmosphere of 
Bismarck’s life. The people 
were beginning to leave the 
grounds, and I had about 
’ given up the last clue in hand 
as hopeless, but the guide 
kept right on talking. 

We climbed the steps which 
led from terrace to terrace, 
all of them garnished with the 
most beautiful and _ rarest 
flowers, and approached the 
palace which is without paral- 
lel in historic interest. We 
were the last visitors to pass 
that way and were compelled 
to go in at the rear entrance. 

It is always taken for 
granted that tourists have the 
usual morbid curiosity of 

mankind, consequently we were shown the 
chair in which Frederic died. It stands near 
a window commanding a beautiful view of 
the grounds. Here was his last view of 
earth and where Frederic left unfinished 
what Bismarck completed. 


THE SPIDER SAVES HIS LIFE. 


In order to get the full force of Bis- 
marck’s life ambition it is well to study 
Frederic the Great, for in this monarch is 
found the Iron Chancellor’s first inspira- 
tion; and the palace at Sans Souci reflects 
faithfully the man, Frederic. Every room 
was decorated, every shrub was planted, 
every statue was placed with a purpose. 
The room with a spider on the ceiling was 
a tribute to the insect which dropped into 
his coffee at an opportune moment and 
saved him from being poisoned by a treach- 
erous cook. The music room with the old 
spinnet, where he loved to play his flute 
after dinner; (the music score from which 
he played is still there) is decorated 
with five exquisite studies in nude. 
The only portrait painted from life is 
hung here, and it suggests a likeness of 
Washington. 

As we were entering Voltaire’s room, 
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which is located on the extreme east of the 
palace, a man came in and accosted our 
guide. A few sentences passed and I fan- 
cied I saw one of my gold 10 mark pieces 
go into the hand of the stranger. My guide 
grew radiant, my hopes revived, but the per- 
sistent guide would tell me nothing and 
continued right on reciting the story of the 
room. 


THE MEETING AT THE FOUNTAIN. 


We passed down the steps toward the 
Neptune Grotto, and the Sicilian gardens, 
the hedge of which Frederic had planted 
with his own hands and was now over 
thirty feet high, and came around near the 
main fountain directly in front of the dome 
of Sans Souci. We were among the last 
stragglers in the ground and walked along 
leisurely, and as for myself, bitterly disap- 
pointed at not seeing Bismarck, and there 
was even a shade of disappointment on the 
round, ruddy face of the guide. In the long 
and flickering shadows played the fountain; 
the surrounding statues showing weather- 
grimed Socrates, Plato, Solon and 
Homer, seemed to blink at us in mock sar- 
casm. What were all these mute and voice- 
less memories of even a great 


form—a stoop, evidence of lumbago and 
gout—the white vest, the white cord for 
watch chain, the trousers, low shoes and 
woolen socks—all at onesweep—one glance. 
This was Bismarck and after all—a man— 
an aged man—tamed by Nature’s own de- 
cree. He walked with a cane—he did not 
look up at us—but maintained a stony and 
indifferent stare ahead. The man who has 
faced plaudits and hisses alike; who was at 
home in ball room or battle, who boasted 
of being the best hated man in Europe. 
Yes, Shakespeare’s seventh age of man was 
upon him. 


THE TREBLE VOICE OF BISMARCK. 


As I stopped near him he made a remark 
in German—the voice was weak and treble 
—not the heavy and sonorous bass as ex- 
pected. I stepped forward and mumbled, 
“An American.” 

“Umph,” was the answer, and he turned 
squarely about to retaliate the inquisitive 
museum stare. 

Then I thought of the letters—but his 
companion took them. The ice was be- 
ginning to melt. He sat down on a settee, 
still looking at me, and then at the plash- 





past to a living Bismarck! 
Walking slowly up the path 
leading from the ‘“Philoso- 
pher’s Walk,” where Voltaire 
and Frederic spent so many 
happy summer evenings to- 
gether in platonic discussion, 
three figures approached us. 
Yes, there was no mistak- 
ing the sight. The central 
figure was Prince Von Bis- 
marck—but how different 
from those imperial military 
likenesses with which we are 
accustomed to associate the 
Iron Chancellor. My eyes 
must do their work quickly. 
I -began at. the top—the white, broad- 
brimmed slouch hat, the shaggy grey eye- 
brows, the protruding eye-balls, bloodshot 
and dim, the folds of purple lined flesh, the 
mouth firm even in the tremulous age, 
shaded by a stubby gray mustache. The 
black coat with light stripes that seemed 
ill-fitting and as it clung about a shrunken 





THE SICILIAN GARDENS, PLANTED BY FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


ing waters of the fountain. The name 
signed to my letter was mentioned to him. 
He gave another “Umph,” a cough and an- 
other “Umph.” “I don’t remember him,” 
another cough, and the look he gave me— 
forgive me for saying it—but it suggested 
facing a bulldog. I expected the gendarmes 
or strolling Jaegers to take me—but there 
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was no retreat now. My companions had 
gone on—I ‘had my wish to see Bismarck. 
My knees were trembling, my heart going 
like a steam pump at a fire. He seemed 
in thoSe few seconds to be making up ‘his 
mind whether to strike me with his big 
cane or have me thrown into the pool at 
the fountain. His companions waited. I 
mentioned John Lathrop Motley—Phil 
Sheridan—no more. He passed his hand- 
kerchief over his forehead to wipe away per- 
spiration. The evening shadows were com- 
ing on. The Jaegers were coming toward 
me, and I saw visions of a guard house. I 
stole a furtive glance at him—a last look. A 
transformation—there was a soft light in 
the imperious eyes. “Motley was a fine 
man—an American—and how he loved to 
fire crackers on your Fourth of July—You 
Americans interest me,” he continued for a 
minute, musing. ‘And Sheridan—every bit 
a soldier—but you have hounds.” Another 
pause, “Now I despise interviews (cough), 
and especially your impudent American 
way. If you ever publish”’— 


AN INTERRUPTION OCCURS—BLAST IT. 


He was interrupted by his companion in- 
quiring if they should continue to the car- 
riage. I could have strangled the red- 
whiskered Prussian for his interruption. I 
walked with them and Bismarck became 
more talkative and appeared thoroughly 
posted on American affairs. I plead for an 
expression on certain public questions and 
an interview, but he was firm and inflexible. 

“T am an old man now—” This was the 
saddest, most pathetic sentence I have ever 
heard from lips of man. It was the climax 
of the interview. The ensuing talk lasted 
only a few minutes, when the carriage was 
reached. In this remark “I am an old man 
now,’ myentireimpression of Bismarck was 
changed. My history left me with the idea 
of himasimperious, kingly, heartless, selfish, 
ambitious, an autocrat, ready to crush his 
fellow man and deaf to all pleas for mercy. 
Now I saw another side. An old man, ten- 
der-hearted, with as great and as broad a 
love for mankind as Gladstone, but believ- 
ing in an opposite policy to attain their bet- 
terment. Further, a Christian, with Chris- 
tian ideals, and courageous to the last. 

If there ever was a man whom I sincerely 


believe was misrepresented, it is Bismarck. 
His detractors made him famous, but they 
never reflected the real man. He was an 
intense nature—representing extremes. A 
man of sincerity and concentrated purpose, 
which even the infirmities of four-score 
years could not dissipate. .That was im- 
pressed on me in the few moments at the 
fountain at Sans Souci. 

As the carriage rolled away and I joined 
the party awaiting me, a sense of the great- 
ness and yet the commonness of the man 
so overwhelmed me, that in my abstraction 
I forgot the extra twenty mark, but the 
guide didn’t and he hinted with a knowing 
smile, “I told you so!” 


BISMARCK’S FIRM RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS. 


As we drove away the purple sunset hov- 
ered over the dome of Sans Souci as dainty 
as an angel’s garb. The ruins of Tiberius 
were in the distance, but the flood of his- 
torical associations upon which I had 
feasted for that day was nothing compared 
to the few minutes passed in the presence of 
a personality which has made the history 
of an empire for centuries to come. I had 
seen the man—had taken the flabby, gouty 
hand—and the spell and inspiration of the 
moment can never be broken. It renewed 
confidence in the strength of human under- 
taking, and when in the sunset of life—even 
with the glories of great achievements his 
own—even with the pangs of disappoint- 
ment felt in clouds cast over him by what 
he felt was ill appreciation and an ungrate- 
ful sovereign—he found parting words 
which I cherish as the inspiration of all the 
interview. 

“Young man, keep close to your faith in 
God.” 

Simple, yet grand—a sermon in a sen- 
tence,—they are the keynote to Bismarck’s 
greatness. It seemed as if I had just wit- 
nessed a thrilling play, as the realization 
came over me in driving home. 


THE GYPSY’S PROPHECY IS REALIZED. 


Was this the man who fired his revolver 
to call his servant when the landlord re- 
fused to furnish him a bell? Was this the 
man who said Germany must be ruled by 
blood and iron? Yes, there he was—the son 
of the beautiful young girl at Sans Souci— 
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who told stories to the little Prince William. 
The dashing gypsy girl had told her that 
her son would be a prince—and her com- 
‘ panion and playmate would become a 
mighty Emperor. 

The gypsy’s prophecy was realized at 
Versailles. 

An autocrat of autocrats—an aristocrat to 
the finger tips—he had human blood as well 
as iron in his veins; and what is more sweet 
and tender than his devotion to his mother, 
the beautiful Louise Menken and the wife, 
who through all the years of storm and 
tempest, stood close to his side; a helpmeet 
and companion. The fame of two of-Eu- 
rope’s greatest statesmen of the century is 
indissolubly connected with those of noble 
and loving wives, who were as much a fac- 


tor in their destiny and achievement as they 
were themselves. 

If there ever was a man who was a born 
diplomat, one who could grasp and com- 
prehend great and international questions 
with a firmness, precision and intelligence 
that appeared truly supernatural, it was Bis- 
marck; and his greatness in this respect as 
well as his deficiencies in others, was at 
once apparent to one who met him. He 
was a paradox of towering strength and 
simpering weakness. And while there may 
be but few tears for Bismarck,—even in the 
fatherland—no single personality of the 
century overshadows the impregnable pur- 
pose and genius—which was but dimly re- 
flected in the living man, in that sunset at 
Sans Souci—only four years ago. 





A FRIEND OF PEACE ON OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 
BY B. 0. FLOWER 


Vice-president American Peace Society. 


HAVE been asked on several occasions ~ 


whether or not I believed the war we 

have just waged with Spain was justifi- 
able, and though I abhor all war instigated 
by ambition and lust for power or the self- 
ishness or cupidity of individuals or nations; 
though I regard conflicts for territorial ac- 
quisition or the sordid ends of modern com- 
mercialism as a crime of measureless pro- 
portions I have answered unhesitatingly 
yes! for there are occasions under civiliza- 
tion as it now exists, when war is not only 
justifiable but an august and solemn duty, 
whether considered from the standpoint of 
protection to citizenship or the wider obli- 
gation owed to humanity. 

A nation that is so remiss in its duty as 
to permit its citizens to be imprisoned, mal- 
treated and murdered without bringing the 
guilty party to account, soon forfeits the 
love of its own people, while inspiring the 
contempt of other nations and thereby in- 
curring further and grosser insults and out- 
rages against its flag and people until at 
length war becomes inevitable and in the 
end far more lives are lost than would have 
been possible, if a firm and vigorous policy 
of protection for citizens had been uniform- 


ly maintained. Had Spain been properly 
punished for the outrage perpetrated 
against the crew of the ill-fated “Virginius” 
instead of a dollar and cent settlement be- 
ing exacted, it is hardly probable that Span- 
ish officials would have anchored our war- 
ship over a submarine mine or that Span- 
ish officers would have had access to the 
combination by which it was possible to 
blow up the “Maine,” and kill more than a 
quarter of a thousand American sailors. 
Rarely ever do we hear of an indignity be- 
ing offered to a British or German subject, 
because all nations know full well that those 
governments will protect their subjects if 
need be by shot and shell, and the know)l- 
edge of this insures protection and pre- 
vents wrongs and violence being done to 
Englishmen and Germans the world over. 
It is the duty of a government to protect 
her citizens wherever they may be engaged 
in lawful, honorable and peaceful avoca- 
tions. Civilized nations have also another 
charge no less sacred—a trust or duty 
which should be as plain as when the of- 
fence: affects individuals. The man who 
has it in his power ‘to prevent and yet per- 
mits another to butcher men, women and 
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children because they are in no position to 
resist, is a coward and a criminal, wholly 
untrue to the high demands of manhood. 
And a nation that has at its door a little 
neighbor upon whom all the horrors of me- 
dizval savagery are being practiced; a na- 
tion which complacently witnesses the 
slaughter of more than half a million hu- 
man beings; the starvation of tens of thou- 
sands of helpless non-combatants and that 
closes its eyes to these defenseless ones 
caged under the fierce tropical sun; a na- 
tion which knows of this colossal crime 
being enacted almost beneath the shadow 
of its own shores; a nation which beholds 
this tragedy go on until a beautiful isle be- 
comes a desert waste and a happy, glad 
hearted people are swept from the face of 
the earth, and yet refuses to stretch forth its 
strong arm and compel the criminal to de- 
part from the land he has/ravaged and 
wasted, is recreant to the a demands 
of humanity, civilization and progress. 
Hence ours was a double duty. The two 
causes which alone justify war were each 
present and in my judgment the Republic 
never rose to nobler heights in meeting a 
stern and terrible duty than when the cry 
of the dying Cubans and the memory of the 
slaughtered sailors led our government, in 
spite of the strange reluctance of the admin- 
istration,to speak the word which meant at 
once war for our people and freedom for 
the oppressed. I know of no instance in 
history when all selfish or sordid elements 
were so conspicuously absent as in the 
struggle we have waged. The august de- 
mands of humanity and. the imperative duty 
of protecting the lives of our citizens were 
the moving factors which appealed to the 
aroused conscience of a great nation in 
tones which would brook no denial. If war 
is ever holy, this has been a holy war, for 
it was waged to save the weak, to stop in- 
humanity, rapine and murder, and to nerve 
and strengthen the hands of justice and 
freedom. The soldiers who thus carried the 
flag of progress and humanity bore in their 
minds. high and noble ideals. Their emo- 
tions were stirred upon a far higher plane 
of being than would have been possible had 
lust for pelf or self interest been the. main- 
spring of action. And without approving 
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of the slogan “Remember the Maine” I do 
not for a moment believe it to have been 
the cry of revenge. It was rather the spon- 
taneous shout of those who felt they were 
sounding the death knell of the old order 
under which it had been possible to murder 
American citizens with impunity, and this 
fact is born out by the wonderful phenom- 
enon presented by our sailors in the hour 
of victory. The moment the foe was dis- 
abled or as soon as the colors were struck, 
these men who rushed into the naval duels 
with the thrilling shout on their lips be- 
came at once the friends and brothers of the 
helpless enemy. There was no trace of re- 
venge in the action of our brave seamen 
who, reckless of their own lives, became the 
saviours of the imperilled foe, and the min- 
isters of mercy to the wounded. Had re- 
venge been in their hearts, think you they 
would have gone to the length they did to 
rescue the drowning when the glory of 
Spain’s navy was lighting the southern 
shores of Cuba, or would they have treated 
their conquered enemies as guests after the 
rescue. No! That cry was the articulate 
voice of the American navy declaring to the 
world that henceforth the flag of the repub- 
lic should protect the American citizen. 
From the standpoint of the absolute all 
war is terrible, yet let us not forget that 
there are things far worse than war, as for 
example, the deadening of the public con- 
science so that the clink of gold drowns the 
cry of distress, or the call of duty, or “the 
loss of the power to appreciate a wrong 
and to hate it,” and that frightful failing of 
the moral vision which renders it impossi- 
ble for a nation to differentiate between 
heroism, nobility and manhood, and gilded 
corruption, veneered animalism and refined 
savagery, and so with Rev. Heber Newton 
I would say, “It was with no light heart, but 
with a stern and sober sense of duty that 
this great nation unsheathed her sword.” 
Neither revenge, nor ambition, nor lust for 
land or gold actuated Columbia when upon 
her startled conscience fell the fateful 
words “sleep no longer,” and obedient to 
the high mandate she arose strong and glo- 
rious in the conscious rectitude of her cause 
to fulfil the holy mission of upholding jus- 
tice and humanity. 
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“CAIN ROSE UP AGAINST ABEL, HIS BROTHER, AND SLEW HIM.” 


THE CAIN OF NATIONS 
BY DILLON BRONSON 


AIN said: “My~ punishment is 
greater than I can bear;” but 
he had the satisfaction of know- 

ing that he brought it upon  him- 
self. He killed his younger brother 
and at the same time murdered his own 
soul. When Cain was born his mother 
said: “I have gotten a man from the 
Lord,” but it was soon made clear from his 
conduct that Satan held a large mortgage 
upon him. He came from God, but was 
evidently bound for that mysterious realm 
to which profane men consign a murderous 
nation now-a-days. He was so selfish 
and morose that he couldn’t bear to 
have his possession of the farm dis- 


turbed. True he went to the Peo- 
ple’s Cathedral at times, and in the 
“open church” offered sacrifice; but his 
offering was so unwilling and pusillani- 
mous that Jehovah reckoned it an abom- 
ination. His brother Abel offered willing- 
ly, and grieved that he had not more to 
give. The Lord did not care what they 
brought but regarded the spirit in which 
they brought it. He looked on the heart, 
and judged them by their motives. The 
works of one were evil, of the other 
righteous. Cain discloses his wicked heart 
by murdering his brother as soon as church 
is out. Then, with brazen effrontery, he 
multiplies his sin by lying, and asks that 
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selfish Satanic question, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Had he done well his 
sacrifice would have been accepted. The 
Lord never requires an unreasonable ser- 
vice. He asks only that we do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before Him. 


NO ESCAPE FOR THE GUILTY. 


Now that Cain has sinned his sin will 
find him out. It will dog his footsteps, 
carrying its penalty and he can more easily 
escape from his own shadow than from its 
punishment. As he 


“feeder” of others. Her colonial policy 
has always been to get all she could, and 
give as little as possible except supersti- 
tion. She now finds her former strength 
departed, her possessions taken from her, 
herself branded with the badge of shame, 
her hand against every man’s, and every 
man’s hand against her. The true spirit 
within her, bowing in humiliation over the 
corpse of her lost opportunity cries, “My 
punishment is greater than I can bear.” 
The saddest picture in the gallery of 
nations to-day is that 





reflects on the effects 
of his sin he will be- 
gin to realize its 
awfulness. He can 
never be what God 
intended, nor what 
he might have been 
had he not struck 
that blow. We can 
see him bending over 
the prostrate form of 
Abel, wringing his 
hands, calling his 
brother by name and 
making every effort 
to bring him back to 
life. It is too late, 
poor Cain, though 
God forgive you, 
you cannot forgive 
yourself or escape 
the memory of your 
diabolical deed. 
Your punishment is 
great, but it is of 
your own making 
and you will be 
compelled to bear it forever. “You shall 
be a fugitive and a vagabond upon earth,” 
branded with infamy, the most despised of 
men, until Judas of Kerioth betrays his 
Lord. 





CONSEQUENCES OF A NATION’S CRIMES. 


This bit of family history that has come 
down through many centuries, affords us 
a parable for to-day. In the family of na- 
tions one of the oldest is now suffering for 
the wrongs of four hundred years. Again 
and again has she killed the younger 
brother, the Abel who was meant to be a 
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CAIN. 


of the poor, decrepit, 
ignorant Spain of the 
present, when con- 
trasted with the time 
of Philip II., who 
piously condemned 
to the scaffold the 
entire Dutch nation, 
who thought the 
world was his and 
that the crown of 
universal empire 
could easily be placed 
on his brow. The 
reason of this con- 
trast is apparent. 
Spain was early mar- 
ried to “Ignorance,” 
the greatest enemy of 
true Christian civ- 
ilization. She de- 
liberately closed her 
eyes to the light of 
the Renaissance and 
the Reformation and 
made free investiga- 
tion impossible. Her 
one gift to the world was the In- 
quisition. The chief article in her creed 
was “The end justifies the means.” 
Hatred of Jew, Mohammedan and Heretic 
was her absorbing passion, and she learned 
to delight in cruelty for its own sake. In 
all her vast American domain at the time 
of the great Revolution there was but one 
printing press, and that belonged to the 
Jesuits. But one in four of her small popu- 
lation can read and write their own lan- 
guage to-day. Her general standard of 
intelligence is the lowest in Europe. 
Diplomacy with her means another way 
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of spelling deceit, and she is financially 
a bankrupt. In 1837 it could be said that 
“within five years Spain had lived under 
three constitutions, was governed by six 
ministries and was twice thrown into the 
vortex of a revolution in addition to the 
horrors of a civil war.” For two years 
she was a Republic. Now with South and 
Central America and Mexico independent, 
England owning Gibraltar, and Cuba and 
Porto Rico free, she holds nothing that any 


other nation wants. She is branded as a - 


murderer and her doom is fearful even for 
her “enemies” to contemplate. 


THE HAND OF PROVIDENCE. 


This is God’s world. He rules among 
the nations; and any people who set them- 
selves against humanity will find them- 
selves fighting against God. Whoever is 
not on the side of our struggling race is 
not on the Lord’s side. And as Lincoln 
used to say, “They who are not on God’s 
side are surely beaten.” God is in our 
history. One might as well attempt the 
story of the Hebrew nation without ref- 
erence to Him, as the story of “The 
States.” In His name Columbus dis- 
covered. America, the Huguenots and 
Puritans landed, the Colonists threw 
off the yoke of the mother country, 
the Abolitionists entered upon their glori- 
ous work, and the Rail-Splitter wrote the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The Al- 
mighty seems to have chosen us to finish 
the overthrow of the Cain of nations. 
Many who hardly know God at all in their 
own lives, recognize His hand in the events 
of the last four months. Ifa literal record 
of such events were found in the Bible, a 
multitude of self-appointed “Critics” would 
rise at once to explain away the record or 
point out its figurative interpretation. 


GOD IN THE WAR. 


After Dewey’s bloodless victory at 
Manila, which all the world admits is un- 
parallelled in history; after Hobson’s 
prayerful choice of probable death in the 
very mouth of Hell, in which heroic ven- 
ture no life was lost; after Sampson and 
Schley had wrought the impossible and 
destroyed the best ships of Spain’s much 
feared navy, without injury to a single ves- 
sel flying the Stars and Stripes; ’twas surely 


fitting that the brave Captain Philip of 
the Texas, should muster his men on deck 
at the close of the terrific conflict, with the 
laconic remark: “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, let us pray;” and that 
“fighting” Bob Evans of the Iowa should 
say every drop of blood in his body was 
singing praise to the Most High. It 
was also fitting that our Christian Presi- 
dent, fit successor of Washington and 
Lincoln, should issue a special proclama- 
tion, exhorting all our people to bow be- 
fore the throne of divine Grace, and give 
devout praise to God who holdeth the 
nations in the hollow of His hand, and 
worketh upon them the marvels of His 
high will; and who thus far hath vouch- 
safed to us the light of His face and led 
our soldiers and sailors to victory.” 


“GOTT WAR MIT UNS.” 


On the inside of a triumphal arch in 
the old town of Cassel, Germany, through 
which the soldiers marched to meet the 
French in 1870, these words are cut in 
stone, “Gott sei mit uns,” (God be with 
us): on the other side of the same _ gate- 
way, read by the same army returning 
from the series of glorious victories, appear 
these words, “Gott war mit uns,” (God 
was with us). The former petition has 
been reverently prayed by every great 
leader in every great crisis of our nation’s 
history; and now when patriotism has been 
born again among us, and the “Yankee 
pigs” have proven that the lust of gold is 
not their controlling motive, when the sec- 
tions of our vast empire have been closely 
knit together, and the gulf between the 
classes and masses has been bridged by a 
common passion for humanity; when we 
have been drawn closer to the world-con- 


’ trolling mother country, when our navy has 


won a foremost place in the eyes of all na- 
tions, when our murderous older brother 
has been taught a much needed lesson, and 
bleeding Cuba has been lifted into the path 
of liberty and progress, the sentiment on 
the outside of the triumphal arch in Cassel 
may well be the psalm of thanksgiving 
which dwells in the heart of every Ameri- 
can, surely “Gott war mit uns,” “The God 
of hosts is with us still, the Lord of Jacob is 
still our refuge.” 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH. THE OUTLOOK FROM THE CRAWFORD HOUSE PIAZZA. 


BY FREEMAN FURBUSH 


.,N a stretch of mountainous 
country known to the world 
as fulfilling the same function 
in America as the Alps do in 
Europe, there towers above the 
landscape until its summit is 

; lost among the clouds, the 
monarch of a kingdom. It is the sort 
of a kingdom that comes and goes, 
an empire that each season when the 
leaves form is created anew, and when they 
fall, passes away. A brief reign, but a bril- 
liant one, for this monarch instead of one 


2 


* court has many, and each of them knows 


what it is to be happy. It is at his foot- 
hills round about him that these mountain 
resort-spots which I have ventured to term 
court-like, are gathered, some hidden away 
in the dense forestry of notch or valley, 
others rising castle-like from the hill slopes 
that overlook this wild domain. They form 
a very unique summer dominion, these re- 
sort-establishments, a kingdom that is at 
once picturesque and passing, a sort of em- 
pire of ease over which Mt. Washington, 
ever watchful and ever lordly, rules as king. 
** kk * 

Into this kingdom of the White Hills 
there journeys each year a restless throng 
of pilgrims in search of all those things 
which make for pleasure and for peace. 
With a very interesting accumulation of 
trunks and wheels and golf-clubs do they 


Drawings by Walter L. Greene. 


come, a huge, happy company of the indus- 
triously idle who capture for their own 
this bit of favored country and convert it at 
one fell stroke into a merry monarchy. 
Making one more and a last use of this 
kingdom simile before it slips away into the 
background of the story and is lost entirely, 
I would say that in the White Mountain 
country the great resort centres, which I 
have perhaps’ been over-imaginative in 
eulogizing as court-like, are five in number. 
The other three thousand or so inns of ease 
which the hotel directory of New Hamp- 
shire might show, shade themselves off 
from a close sixth after these leading five 
down to some deserted farm-house miles 
away from the main-traveled roads, that can 
only boast of one old lady boarder, and she 
in search of “absolute quiet.” Unlike either 
Newport or Bar Harbor, where the private 
cottage has caused the downfall of hotel- 
dom, it is these large hostelries that in the 
country where Mt. Washington is king, are 
the complete embodiment of its resort-life. 
Privately built and occupied cottages are 
to all intents and purposes a conspicuously 
minus quantity; it is the hotels to which 
all the royal roads of pleasure lead. And 
of these caravanseries the five that the 
world knows as representative of all that 
is characteristic in our “American Switzer- 
land,” are, in the order that one comes 
upon them from the east, the Crawford 
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House, the Mount Pleasant House, The 
Waumbek, the Maplewood Hotel and the 
Profile House. 
i a ee 

In and out of these halls of hospitality 
there comes and goes, while the season is 
“on,” an. interesting variety of types. 
Among them, as is usually the case, the 
transient it is that is mostly in evidence. 
He is the kind of a fellow, you know, who 
boasts of having “done” the White Moun- 
tains in a week. Comes in upon you some 
morning with a rush, asks the office-clerk 
what sights in the locality are worth the 
seeing, dashes around to them without the 
least appreciation of what they really are, 
and then ere the day closes has folded his 
tent and gone—forgetfully, with the key of 
his room in his pocket. Sometimes he 
brings his family with him and a merry 
dance he leads them what with packing 
trunks and making close train connections. 


he tells you confidentially that to wheel it 
is really the only right way to go through 
the mountains, but he forgets to add that 
this is the first and the last time you catch 
him doing it. No—the pitch-roof grades 
and the hub-deep sands of those New 
Hampshire roads are a distinct discount 
upon the full enjoyment of Nature’s scenic 
efforts, and the little story he tells you 
about how, by traveling in this manner 
“you can just get off when you feel like it 
and enjoy the country leisurely,” is a fairy 
tale of the worst kind. A much preferable 
way, but one that demands an income of 
five figures, is to view the landscape from 
the top of one’s own “break” with one’s 
chosen party on the seats and six horses 
that are sound of wind and swift of limb in 
the trappings. 
kk ek OK * 

Apart from this cannon-ball species of 

American tourist, by far the predominating 
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“UP*THE SIDE OF WASHINGTON CREEP THE SPECK-LIKE TRAINS.” 


Of late years it is not an uncommon thing 
to see this individual riding through this 
Alpine country on a wheel. An enthusias- 
tic cyclist he seems to be for sure, and as 
he smokes a cigar with you on the hotel 
piazza after supper with feet on the railing, 


element in this summer population, and the 
element that is most characteristic of the 
mountains, are those who come hither in 
early July and remain until late September. 
They are the “regular guests” the “old- 
timers,” the families—favored by fortune all 
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of them—who come here year after year, 
and without whom the places would seem 
sadly incomplete. Good-naturedly, one 
might sub-divide these people into two 
classes, those who absolutely need rest and 
those who think they do. There are about 
a hundred of the latter to one of the former. 
The first you see spending their days in 
sweet converse with books and embroidery 
in the office and on the hotel verandas, with 
perhaps an occasional stroll or drive out 
into the-country; the second, those wonder- 
fully healthy-sick persons who imagine that 
they are afflicted with all the ills that our 
flesh is heir to, you see moving by the hour 
over stretches of green they call “the 
links” with a golf-walk and a wished-they’d- 
drove-it-further look on their faces. If 
young, they are those who dance till mid- 
night and climb mountains that have a 
height of six thousand feet and an incline of 
forty-five degrees. 

And then entirely outside of either of the 
above types is that very ordinary, every- 


such as the fellow who is the personifica- 
tion of activity all day and then the next 
morning confides to us with a wry face that 
he is enjoying very poor health. We sim- 
ply go to the mountains because we just 
happen to have the money and when the 
exchequer is exhausted we come home. 
Not at all a complex process I assure you. 
* * * * * 

The life itself in this land of laziness 
merits just a word. The regular White 
Mountain day is pretty apt to begin with 
“ring twice for hot water” and end with 
“ring three times for ice water.” There 
may be days when these operations are 
omitted but you can count it a sure thing 
that the morning never comes when a fel- 
low on awakening fails to turn over in bed 
and murmur, “What’s the use of getting up 
when they serve breakfast till ten. Guess 
I’ll have another nap.” And so you go to 
sleep again and never dream even of there 
being a pretty little waitress downstairs 
somewhere in the dining-room who is just 
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“WHEN HOTEL PLAYS HOTEL ON THE MAPLEWOOD CASINO GROUNDS.” 


day-in-the-week sort of a creature such as 
you and I. We haven’t been told particu- 
larly that we are in absolute need of rest 
nor do we fool ourselves by thinking so, 
and of course we haven’t got any of those 
horrid idiosyncrasies and those freakest 
passions such as the man who journeys 
through nature via the limited express, or 


crazy to get through her work and out onto 
the back piazza to hear the morning con- 
cert. It would be different perhaps if you 
could hear her so wistfully say, “Oh, I do 
wish my people would come in earlier,” but 
of this remark you are entirely oblivious, 
and in consequence when at last you just 
manage to squeeze in the breakfast room 
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as the head-waiter is closing the doors, 
you wonder why it is that in response to 
your cheery “Good-morning,” she of the 
white cap and apron fails to smile a bit. 
This makes you a trifle out of sorts and 
you forthwith become cranky. You tell 
her, not too pleasantly, that the cante- 
loup is bad and order her to bring an- 
other piece, which she does. The second 
is no better than the first and the 
third and fourth meet a similar fate. Fi- 
nally the fifth pleases your epicurean pal- 
ate and you eat on your way rejoicing. 
And the little waitress behind your back 
smiles, for only she knows that the fifth 
order and the first were the same piece 
of canteloup. 

But this is digressing. It is 
not every one who sleeps late 
and is thus outwit- 
ted. Indeed the “old 
folks,” the ones in 
search of the foun- 
tain of youth, are 
more than apt to be 
early risers. Their 
first obligation of 
the day is to take 
several brisk turns 
of the piazza and 


WatterA. Greene, 
98 


consult thoughtfully the thermometer. 


The inner man being cared for they de- 


vote a generous bit of their conversation / f 
with every person met on the prospects {” 


of the day’s weather, Mt. Washington and 
its persistent desire to remain cloud- 
hidden, coming in for a lion’s share. 
“When the mail arrives,” figures next on 
the stage, bringing with it the information 
of what your friends are doing at the other 
resorts or the now indifferent knowledge of 
how hot it is down in New York and Bos- 
ton. The morning concert for those who 
are past the years of exercise, and a circuit 
of the links or a bit of tennis for those who 
thirst after action, follow in order. At the 
former you may count on hearing some 
really good music, for the orchestras at 
these big hotels are emphatically worthy of 
the name, and at the latter you may gamble 
on losing a ball every fifteen minutes and 
your temper every five. The alternatives to 
these are a drive to any of the thousand odd 
spots of wonder and beauty which Dame 
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“a BIT OF: BEAUTY IN THE WAUMBEK 
REALM.” 


Nature has wrought in these eternal hills, 
or a climb up some of the lesser mountains, 
such as Willard, Stickney, Starr King, 
Agassiz and Cannon. An ascent of the big 
ranges is an all day’s task, a matter not to 
be regarded lightly, and a performance sel- 
dom attempted by ladies. In fact you wish 
at times that in these American Alps they’d 
do the same as in the European Alps, where 
according to Daudet’s amusing creation, 
Tartarin of Tarascon, they serve right at 
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your door as put up jobs for the innocent 
tourist, dreadful avalanches to order, peril- 
ous escapes from death of Alpine guides 
~ and Switzerland sunsets by means of cal- 
cium lights a /a carte. 

In the early afternoon a nap for the old 
and a bit of reading or an interchange of 
small talk for the young, precedes the ar- 
rival of the Boston train. The New York 
train pulls in during the supper hour but 
this makes little difference in the unwritten 
law that “when the train comes in” all 
hands shall be on the platform to welcome 
the coming guest, and at the reverse proc- 
ess in the fall to speed the departing one. 
It is a pretty custom and the next best thing 
to the days when the coach with six-in- 
hand, a snap of the whip and a blast of the 
horn used to come up at a gallop and swing 
round into the landing stage. The inspec- 
tion of the new arrivals which follows 
“train time” is undoubtedly great sport for 
the “has-been” but it is an ordeal beyond 
relish for the one that is “on parade.” 

A mile walk around the piazza after sup- 
per, a glance at the morning papers, a two- 
step ‘and a waltz inside or a quiet game of 
whist, and the accepted White Mountain 
day is completed. Sundays you eat, write 
letters and enjoy the breezy gossip of 
the White Mountain correspondent in the 
Sunday papers. Sometimes the force of 
tradition seizes you, and you dress up for 
the benefit of'a distant church, but not often 
—no, not often. 

* * k * 

Entering the White Mountains from the 
east, by far the most ideal and the most im- 
pressive approach, it is the Crawford House 
that first numbers you amongst its own. 
The hour previous to your arrival here has 
been one that will likely live long in your 
memory, and doubly so if you are new to 
the mountains. Your train shortly after 
crossing the New Hampshire line left be- 
hind it forever the flat and uninteresting 
lowland country, and began to advance 
snake-like in and out between the moun- 
tain masses. Chocorua is the first really 
imposing peak you pass, with its single bare 
rock summit-shaft that seems to pierce the 
sky. Then later when you are well up into 
the region proper you notice that gradually 
the mountains begin to close in upon you, 


and the prospect of your train forcing its 
way through the apparently solid and sky- 
reaching wall ahead becomes a problem 
that interests you intensely. It does every 
one; so much so that presently the thing to 
do is to go out on the rear platform of the 
train and hear some very reserved and se- 
date fellow-traveler, who in the world out- 
side would probably never have deigned 


conversation with you, give vent to his 


swelling admiration by a “Great country, 
this.” 
Yes, it is a great country, the sort of a 
land that opens up a fellow’s heart and soul 
until verily they vie in size with the moun- 
tains themselves. Under the majestic influ- 
ence of the spectacle before you, you begin 
to think that this world after all comes 
pretty near to being the right sort of a place 
in which to live, and that that otherwise 
very astute Danish gentleman, Hamlet, 
made an absurdly big mistake when he 
called this life a “stale, flat and unprofit- 
able” existence. You realize now what it 
is to be under the magic touch of the grand, 
But I don’t like being sermonic, so 
I hasten back to that rear platform where 
you were last left. From this coign of ad- 
vantage you discover that the railroad track 
is fastened, as it were, on the side of a long 
ledge of mountains, with towering, almost 
overtoppling masses lifting themselves di- 
rectly over the cars on one hand, while on 
the other, directly beneath your feet, the 
landscape drops abruptly away down into 
a deep, dense valley of woodland at the bot- 
tom of which you see a little winding 
stream running like a silver thread beneath 
the foliage. Narrower and yet more nar- 
row grows this valley of the Saco until at 
last it comes to the famous gateway to the 
White Mountains, the Crawford Notch. 
Here seemingly, the mountains on each 
side swing solemnly back on their huge 
foundations to allow your entrance and 
then. quite as majestically close behind you. 
Scarce room enough there is for the rail 
and the roadway to pass between the 
gorge. So intense at this point is one’s at- 
tention that American enterprise taking its 
usual advantage of such occasions has pro- 
claimed on the rock-ledges with consider- 
able prominence, the fact that there is still 
advertising space remaining unsold. 





A. 
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Once through this notch and you may 
truthfully consider yourself in the heart of 
our western Switzerland, with the Craw- 
ford House, at which you immediately ar- 
rive, as the first tavern to bid you welcome. 
At this spot you enter at once into a knowl- 
edge of what the mountains can offer. Al- 
most at the very piazza of the hotel, plung- 
ing into the wilderness at the base of Mt. 
Clinton, starts the Crawford Bridle Path, 
the most famous in the mountains. It was 
originally cut out and blazed in 1821 by that 
old mountain pioneer Ethan Crawford, is 
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bones, found perhaps years afterwards, tell 
the story of how the path was lost in fog, 
darkness or storm, and a life went out in 
consequence. 

From the Crawford House, the height 
that is most easily attained—in fact a car- 
riage road ascends it—and one that on 
every hand is confessed as yielding the finest 
single panorama in the mountains, is Mt. 
Willard. Here you can stand and throw 
a stone down a sheer drop of a thousand 
feet and watch it bound and rebound on 
the debris that for ages has been accumu- 





“IN THE COUNTRY WHERE MT. WASHINGTON IS KING.” 


nine miles in length, and traverses the en- 
tire eastern peaks of the Presidential range, 
over or along the summits of Mounts Clin- 
ton, Pleasant, Franklin, and Monroe, past 
the Lake of the Clouds, and up finally the 
summit of grand old Washington itself. It 
is a magnificent climb and a fellow as he 
moves along over these dangerous heights, 
that are swept by all the winds of North 
America, learns how it is that men have 
perished here. And the number is not 
small, for every few years, some one wan- 
ders off up into that perilous region and 
is never heard of again. A few scattered 


lating at the base of the cliff. From this 
point the scene is much the same as the 
one you secure from the forehead of the 
Profile over at the Franconia Notch. In 
both cases there lies stretched before you 
straight away for miles, a huge, trough-like 
valley with distinct ranges of mountains 
rising abruptly on both sides. One thing 
that especially catches your eye from the 
top of Willard is the Willey House, which, 
looking like a neat model of itself, you can 
just discern, hidden away in the forestry of 
the valley bottom. And as you look, the 
story of its tragedy comes back to you, 
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and Hawthorne’s tale “The Ambitious 
Guest,” describing the great landslide that 
years ago killed all the inmates of this little 
mountain cottage, is recalled. 

Close at hand from the Crawford House 
is also that unique retreat, buried among 
the trees at a mountain base, that bears the 
legend of “The House that Jack Built.” 
Here besides seeing a dilapidated old hut 
containing many things curious, you can 
witness as the chief exhibit, Jack, himself, 
in the personality of a very marvelous and 
a very freakish type of an ancient back- 
woodsman, who among other unheard of 
peculiarities, will swallow live frogs for a 
perquisite of a dollar each. And with sev- 
enty odd years to his credit, he still thrives. 


* * * * * 


After leaving the Crawford House be- 
hind you, a decidedly agreeable memory of 
charming woodland paths, green and red 
benches, a tiny lake, a superb situation, and 
an aggregation of pretty girls, some of 
whom you met and some of whom you 
would like to have met, the tourist in his 
circuit of the “everlasting hills” comes next 
upon the Mt. Pleasant House, of all the 
courts in the Mt. Washington kingdom, 
quite the most hospitable. 

It is from the piazzas of this hostelry, 
which seemingly stretch away into all eter- 
nity, that perhaps the most imposing view 
of the Presidential range is obtained. From 
here you get the full breadth of this vast 
upheaval of land. In your northern hori- 
zon the range rises gradually with the 
shoulder of Madison, sweeps steadily up- 
wards with Adams, Jefferson and Clay un- 
til in your middle*zenith, Washington 
looms heaven-ward as the king-pin. From 
this height the massive, silent wall fades 
away over Monroe, Franklin, Pleasant and 
Clinton until finally on your southern hori- 
zon you are once again in the valley land. 

Up the side of Washington you can see 
creeping every fair morning and late after- 
noon, a tiny black speck with a white curl 
that through your telescope resolves itself 
shortly into an engine of contorted shape 
and a car of abbreviated dimensions, a com- 
bination that takes an hour and a quarter 
to do three miles, a distance down which, 
if you steal a “slide-board,” you can whiz 


in three minutes. In this car it is more 
than probable there is some party from 
your own hotel that is making this famous 
trip to the peak, and you wait until noon- 
time when the summit has been reached, 
for your friends to go up into the observa- 
tory 5,280 feet above sea level and with a 
mirror flash down a sort of “I’m here” sig- 
nal to poor you in the valley a score of 
miles away. 

For amusement thumbs are _ never 
twirled in the Mt. Pleasant realm. One 
doesn’t have time for that sort of thing. 


-They crowd your hours too continuously. 


They turn you loose first of all on their 
golf links, and after this first introduction 
you seem to involuntarily find yourself on 
them all the time. These links are far 
and away the best in the mountains, hav- 
ing the greatest number of desirable natu- 
ral hazards, and having been laid out by a 
son of the game from the Scotch country, 
who is still in charge of them and in whose 
company to learn the game is a pleasure, 
and to play it sport royal. If you momen- 
tarily tire of this diversion, they set you 
on the back of a crack little pony and send 
you at a gallop away up a bridle path to 
the summit of Mt. Stickney. It’s fun 
of the first water, and you heartily 
congratulate the management’s efforts to 
renew the old bridle-path days in the moun- 
tains. Following these come other and 
constant demands upon your activity in the 
shape, perhaps, of a ride to the Crawford 
House over a bicycle path of three miles 
which has just been completed, or a drive 
on the top of a “break” at a clip through 
the white hills that is inspirational to a de- 
gree. And then when your days in this 
land are over, they send you on your way 
rejoicing with a tear and a smile, and you 
can’t for the life of you tell which is the 
genuine thing. Yes, it is a regrettable spot 
to leave, this place of Ormond reminiscen- 
ces and something-up-all-the-time. 


* * * * * 


Your route from the Mt. Pleasant House 
to the Waumbek, the next court of ease, 
carries you past Fabyan’s, the pivotal rail- 
road point in the mountains, past the Twin 
Mountain House, made famous years ago 
by the guesthood of Henry Ward Beecher 
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and still the spot of beauty and peace 
it was then, along by the side of 
that typical mountain stream, the Am- 
monoosuc, which earns a hardy pas- 
sage through this tilted strata country 
by jumping about all over the landscape, 
until you are carried at last up a stiff little 
grade on which duringthe rush season, one’s 
train gets frequently stuck, into the halls 
of the Waumbekites. And very lordly halls 
they are in truth, for of late years this es- 
tablishment has steadily been growing in 
prestige until the acknowledged vogue and 
irreproachable tone which it possesses to- 
day, has called forth a series of extensive 
wings which quite o’ershadow the old origi- 
nal hostelry, an early inn that years ago 
lorded it over a territory beloved and be- 
lauded by Starr King. It is from the 
Waumbek that the second best view of the 
Presidential range is possible, and the first 
best of Cherry Mountain with the ghastly 
scar on its side, down which some ten years 
ago a‘huge avalanche of earth and rocks 
took a notion to slide, and in the perform- 
ance of it to kill a poor lone farmer who, 
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trustingly secure in his barn at the moun- 
tain’s base, was doing his evening’s milk- 
ing. It is from the Waumbek also that 
the ascent is most easily made of the north- 
ern peaks of the big range, a climb that 
is everything a first-class climb should be, 
with the possibility of breaking it at even- 
tide for a view of the sunset and the sunrise 
by staying overnight in the Madison hut 
built some years back by that organization 
which has opened up so much in this 
country, the Appalachian Club. The golf 
here in the Jefferson realm holds quite 
the same fascinating sway over the leisure- 
lived as it does elsewhere this season in all 
resort localities, and it’s a tough sort of a 
day indeed that does not witness a steady 
procession of cross-country walkers in pur- 
suit of the sport which a discarded tennis- 
player called “that d——d game of Scotch 
croquet.” 
Be REE eS ke 

Over across the valley of the Ammonoo- 
suc from the Jefferson highlands is the 
Maplewood. It is here that a fellow, for 
the first time in his jaunt through the up- 
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land country, feels as though he could 
square his shoulders and take a good full 
breath. 

At Maplewood they keep you going at 
quite the same pace that you were obliged 
to strike upon your advent into this play- 
ground province. It is not to be supposed 
that you came here merely to sit in luxu- 
rious piazza chairs and let the mountains 
pour the influence of their grandeur, like 
the balm of Gilead, into your soul. You 
must first of all prove your claim to being 
in the afternoon of your life before the 
privilege is accorded you to lead a ‘peace- 
ful, sequestered existence in some quiet 
nook apart from the highways and byways. 
You start out from the hotel, for instance, 
on one of those incomparable White Moun- 
tain mornings in search of an idyllic little 
retreat you have discovered on your ram- 
bles, with someone or other’s essay on 
“Power Through Repose” under your arm, 
and before you entirely realize it you are 
strolling in the opposite direction with 
some fair companion whose will it is that 
you shall accompany her to Bethlehem, a 
mile or so away. It may be that her pur- 
pose vanishes, when she reaches a certain 
little store on the crest of the first hill where 
embroidery trifles claim her attention, but 
it is just as likely that she inflicts a good 
mile walk on you, fetching up finally at the 
Indian village on Strawberry Hill, or at 
the photographers where all the world at 
Maplewood goes to be recorded for pos- 
terity’s sake. A bit of riotous living on 
some bon-bons that have seen better yester- 
days and some indifferent sodas that will 
experience a doubtful to-morrow, and you 
wend your way back to the hotel—rejoic- 
ingly, not forgetting to quaff of that elixir of 
life which gushes forth from a certain “Tur- 
ner’s spring” by the wayside. 

This same maid ‘it is: who. all day in the 
fierce sun compels you fo turn “caddy” for 
her on the links, or to set up the pins over 
in the casino when no convenient attend- 
ant is handy. Her other crimes are numer- 
ous, but she finds warrantable excuse for 
them all on the ground that as your stay 
is short you really ought to take in every- 
thing. So the next day you are rushed up 
an incline of about fifty degrees, known as 
Mt. Agassiz, past the first and second ob- 
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servatories, until when the summit is finally 
reached she has you fairly panting for 
breath. While she, a stranger to a seden- 
tary office life and a butterfly of the gayest 
variety, laughs at your discomfiture. Once 
on top of the observatory she undertakes to 
tell you the names of the peaks that break 
the sky line round about you, but she 
doesn’t succeed very well. Nor can you 
blame her, for it’s one of the hardest things 
on record to keep track of the different 
mountains, so unlike themselves do they 
appear from each new point of observation. 

A trifle weary, but still game, you plunge 
back down the declivity and regain the 
hotel with the pleasant prospect of a good 
dinner and afterwards a quiet smoke. But 
it’s no use. At the expiration of another 
hour you find yourself looking down into 
a pair of very fascinating blue eyes and on 
the point of saying “Why, yes, I should be 
glad to,” in response to her invitation 
to drive her around the “Gale River road.” 
If it isn’t this, it’s perhaps a reading to her 
of Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s latest 
book, “The King’s Jackal,” or if she be a 
maid of sentiment, Mr. Le Galliene’s new 
version of the “Rubaiyat.” Or, again, she 
may want you to sit in the shade of the 
Casino grounds and watch one of those 
baseball games in the mountains, when 
hotel-plays hotel with a good deal of merri- 
ment attending the occasion, but where the 
error column in the score beats out every 
time the number of brilliant plays. What- 
ever it is she wants you to do, you may 
be pretty sure that before she’s fairly at 
it, the imperious command comes to try 
a set of tennis, “just one, please,” or to run 
down to the little pine-embowered depot 
and see the train come in, for “It’s barely 
possible, you know, some of the old guests 
may be coming to-day.” 

The evening sees you once more at her 
side, either on the piazza outside listening 
to the music and making comments on the 
crowd inside, or else having a two-step 
with her inside yourself, while other very 
good people outside are making comments 
about you. Of course, all this is the sort of 
good fun that wins hands down, butitis not 
supremely calculated to make a fellow feel 
cheerful when, knowing that the office must 
claim him the next day, he hears some one 














tell him that really he must stay over for 
Thursday night and the big weekly hop in 
the Casino,—and he eventually, for some 
reason or other, seems to stay. Then, 
when he actually does get away from this 
jolliest spot on the White Mountain map, 
it’s only to be told, as the train. pulls out 
by she of the deep blue eyes, “Oh, I do 
wish you could see our September days 
here at Maplewood, they’re simply great.” 
ee te 

The scene that finally gathers you unto 
itself ere you become a departing guest for 
the last time, is the Profile House. This 
is directly on the opposite side of the whole 
mountain system from that which you en- 
tered, and the Franconia Notch here 
becomes your gateway of exit, as the Craw- 
ford Notch on the other side was your one 
of entrance. 

As far as the really wonderful is con- 
cerned it is here that nature has exerted 
herself the most. She has first of all virtu- 
ally torn the mountains apart and for a 
passage between has left a crevice that is 
even narrower and wilder than the gorge 
at Crawford’s. On the shoulder of one of 
these mountains, jutting out from a lofty 
pedestal a thousand or more feet almost 
directly above the roadway, she has formed 
in one of her most capricious moods a mass 
of rock-ledges that from the world below 
has the appearance of a perfect human pro- 
file. The Indians who roamed over these 
fastnesses in the now forgotten past called 
it the face of the “Great Spirit.” Certain 
it is, that of all the impressive rarities in 
nature’s configurations the earth over, none 
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appeal to you more deeply than this 
solemn, sublime and speechless counte- 
nance that through the ages has been look- 
ing forth with majestic grandeur over the 
wilderness of the Pemigewasset valley. On 
beholding it for the first time, one almost 
cries out with astonishment, and then at 
once shrinks back into a loss of self-con- 
sciousness and the birth of a profound ap- 
preciation. 

Two little jewels of water in the shape 
of picturesque mountain tarns surrounded 
by an undisturbed wildwood, are here in the 
Franconia range, nestled in the heart of the 
notch. And a fairyland scene it is for- 
sooth to paddle on their.silver surface be- 
neath a moonlit heaven and listen to the 
“horns of elfland, faintly blowing,” that, 
as echoes, come back to you from the 
mountain walls at the sound of the voice, 
or the bugle that is sometimes blown by 
the Charon of this romantic spot. At such 
times the mountains themselves which al- 
most meet over your head seem “apparel- 
led in that celestial light” which Words- 
worth speaks of as constituting “the glory 
and the freshness of a dream.” This is such 
a place as where the life that is temporal 
and seen fades away into a hollownothing- 
ness before the thoughts that arise within you 
onthelife that is spiritualandunseen. From 
this last experience in your visit you leave 
the White Hill kingdom henceforth as one 
of Nature’s priests, and in the years to 
come the vision splendid that arises before 
your eyes when memory works its spell, 
should be in your life a perpetual benedic- 
tion. 
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“~PHE EX-TROOPER’S PISTOL WAS OUT AND LEVELLED, NOT AT WYKAMP BUT AT THE MEXICAN.” 
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V. ULTIMATUMS TWAIN 


HEN all is said, sober second 

thought, so much vaunted and be- 

praised, is but an ignoble thing. 
How many a fine project conceived in im- 
pulsive unselfishness and sent rocketwise 
on: its course starward, has come to earth 
again a mere smoke-blackened stick in the 
chill downpour of reflection. How many 
an emprise which seemed altogether prom- 
ising and feasible when planned over- 
night has become a thing preposterous in 
the cold gray light of the morning. 

Some such reflective misgiving assailed 
me when I came to write the letter to my 
friend in the Glenlivat Company’s direc- 
torate. Doubtless, the passport into the 
camp of the enemy would be forthcoming; 
but once safely within the lines, what could 
I hope to accomplish? Would Wykamp 
straightway proceed to unbosom himself 
to me?—make a confidant of a stranger, an 
emergency guest foisted upon him by the 
good nature of one of his directors? The 
idea was absurd. And if he should do such 
an incredible thing, the end would but in- 
differently justify the means; one could 
hardly eat his salt and betray him. 

The letter was written and Dan Connolly 
was saddling for the ride to the fort. In 
a few minutes the undertaking would be 
afoot and reconsideration impossible. But 
a shorter respite has saved an army, and my 
reprieve was already on the way. Con- 
nolly shaded his eyes under his hand and in- 
terrogated a filmy dust-cloud on the up- 
valley trail. It was approaching the ranch, 
and the level rays of the newly arisen sun 
turned it into a hazy nimbus of gold-dust. 

“Wan av thim’s the Greazer, an’ t’other’s 
the scut av an ingineer,” says my Mercury, 
scowling. “Now fwhat’ll thim two be doin’ 
on our riservation betune daybreak an’ 
breakfast, I’d like to know?” ° 

To be consistent I should have gone in- 
doors and kept out of sight. If I were to 
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serve Macpherson’s turn as a spy in the en- 
gineer’s camp, it said itself that I must not 
be known as Macpherson’s friend. But 
shame pricked into the lists, sword out and 
visor down, and I stood my ground when 
the pair galloped up. 

Wykamp drew rein at the door-stone, or, 
to record the fact, he dragged at the leather 
and his horse danced an accompaniment. 
The animal was a fine blooded bay which— 
with humane gentling and a snaffle-bit— 
might have been ridden by a woman; but 
it had been spurred cruelly in the race 
down the valley. In the bit of equestrian 
by-play I had an opportunity to observe 
the two men. The engineer was a disap- 
pointment. Prefigurings of a person de- 
scribed, but otherwise unknown, are inev- 
itable; hence, out of the material gathered 
from Macpherson’s confidences I had fash- 
ioned a rather melodramatic villain of the 
fictional school. No fancy sketch could 
have been farther from the fact. The en- 
gineer was a trim-built, athletic young fel- 
low, as handsome in his way as Macpher- 
son, though quite at the opposite extreme 
of the gamut of types, carefully groomed 
from his close-trimmed beard and curling 
mustaches to the well-fitting tweeds and 
tan leggins: a man of business, clear-cut, 
concise, aggressive, one would say; emo- 
tional only in some flood-tide of passion, 
and vindictive only when thwarted. 

His Mexican henchman could be summed 
up in terser phrase. Dark-skinned as a 
Zambo, small and lithe as the savage little 
tiger cat of his native chaparrals, with 
sleepy eyes, pin-points of feral intelligence 
that saw everything without appearing to, 
ambushed under the drooping brim of his 
broad sombrero; he was a plain-song as- 
sassin of the baser sort, of a type familiar 
enough in the pioneer period, and seen at 
its best when found dangling from the 
cross-arm of a telegraph pole or the branch 
of a convenient tree. 
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When the bay was temporarily subju- 
gated, Wykamp ignored me and turned to 
Connolly. 

“Where is Macpherson?” he demanded. 

“Misther Macperson, av ye plaze,” cor- 
rected the ex-trooper, mildly. 

“Well, Mr. Macpherson, then,”—with a 
contemptuous fillip to the prefix which was 
not thrown away upon the Irishman. 
“Where is he?” 

“It’s lukin’ for the hide an’ horns av the 
foine shteer yez killed an’ ate that he is,” 
Connolly retorted, letting fly the first im- 
aginative arrow that came to hand. 

Much to my surprise, and much more to 
that of the ex-trooper, I fancy, the engineer 
frowned and marked down the random 
shot. 

“It was a mistake,” he said; “I’ll pay for 
the steer. But that is another matter. My 
errand this morning is with your employer, 
But you can pass it along. You have a 
man here named Kilgore who should go to 
jail. Say to Macpherson—Mr. Macpher- 
son—from me that if he discharges Kilgore 
and sends him out of the valley it will save 
trouble.” 

Connolly grinned. “It’s a foine, clane- 
hearted gintleman, yez are, Misther Wy- 
kamp, for givin’ the blagyard a chance to 
layvant,” he rejoined, with honey on his 
tongue. “Would yez be afther tellin’ us 
fwhat that profayne divil av a cow-dhriver’s 
been up to?—so we c’u’d tell the Capt’in 
avic?” 

“He’s been pulling my location stakes. 
Don’t misunderstand me; I’d give him a 
taste of the law if there were a court within 
reach.” 

“Listen to that, now, would yez!” quoth 
Connolly. “Pullin’ the shtakes av him! 
An’ some av yez caught him red-handed, 
av coorse?” 

“No; he had the nerve to bring a bundle 
of the stakes into camp and leave them in 
my tent, with his compliments.” 

“The impidint offal!” said Dan, laugh- 
ing decorously behind his hand. “But 
Misther Wykamp, dear, he’s not the on’y 
wan.” 

“What's that you say?” 

“T’m sayin’ he’s not the on’y wan. Sure, 
it’s meself as cooked me bit av a breakfast 
wid a fagot av thim same shtakes wan day 


lasht week. It’s a kind-hearted man yez 
are, Misther Wykamp, to be disthributin’ 
fuel for the likes av us harrd-workin’ min.” 

What followed confirmed my diagnosis of 
the engineer’s character touching his 
weakness on the passionate side. He 
rode with the wrist-thonged _riding- 
whip of the East, and the stiff bit of raw- 
hide cut a quick half-circle above Con- 
nolly’s head. The Irishman caught the 
blow on his arm and parried it with the 
skill of a practised swordsman. Before I 
realized what was toward, the ex-trooper’s 
pistol was out and levelled, not at Wykamp, 
but at the Mexican. 

“Ye would, would yez?—ye black-joyled 
haythin! Down wid that gun!” 

A heavy revolver dropped in the dust on 
the opposite side of the Mexican’s horse. 

“Now, thin,—Misther MHalcott, dear; 
your watch, av ye plaze;—now, thin, ye 
murtherin’ Paythans, it’s wan full min- 
ute’s shtart av the forty-five I’ll give the 
pair av yez. Vamoose!” 

Notwithstanding his apparent unbalanc- 
ing on the passionate side, Wykamp was 
no coward. Unarmed as he was, I think 
he would have tried to ride the Irishman 
down; but the Mexican set the discreet ex- 
ample and the bay took it as a challenge 
for a race. As long as they were distin- 
guishable, I could see Wykamp struggling 
with the big horse; and, being a man of 
peace, I was glad when Connolly laughed 
and dropped his weapon into its holster. 

“Score wan for the ‘X-bar-Z,’” he said. 
“If the Capt-in would but shut wan eye 
an’ luk away wid t’other, in t’ree days there 
wouldn’t be a shtake in the Torolito or a 
man to dhrive ut.” He picked up the Mex- 
ican’s revolver and passed it to me, butt 
foremost. “The arrmamint av the inimy, 
wid the complimints av Sargint Connolly. 
Hold ut at arrm’s-lingth whin yez ‘toy wid 


ut; thim forrun tools shpit betune the cyl- 


indher an’ the barr’l whin they go off. 
Now, thin, sorr; if you’ve the letther I’m 
at your service.” 

I explained, as well as I could without 
going into details, that the engineer’s visit 
had cancelled the trip to the Fort; and 
Connolly rode afield to report to his em- 
ployer. Macpherson came in at noon, and 
we held a council of war over the cold 
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snack served in the bunk-room by Andrew 
the mild. 

“Honors are easy, so far,” said Macpher- 
son, when we had discussed the stake-pull- 
ing incident. “While Wykamp was here 
filing his allegation against Kilgore, I was 
at his camp, notifying his foreman that an 
injunction would follow any encroachment 
on my placer claim.” 

“It’s a declaration of war on both sides. 
You’re im for it now.” 

“Yes, and I'll fight it out to the bitter 
end. I didn’t mean to at first. I had some 
talk with Lovatt and the others, and they 
proposed to buy me out at a fair figure and 
do the square thing all around. That was 
before they got hold of Selter’s water-right, 
of course. Now they send a fellow in here 
who is evidently spoiling for a fight; who 
shoots at my men and kills my stock. 
They propose to ignore me—to freeze me 
out of the game without giving me a show 
for my investment. They may do it in the 
end, but [ll give them a run for their 
money.” 

I laughed. “Let’s be frank with each 
other, Angus. It goes a good bit deeper 
with you than any struggle to hold the 
Torolito. You will have to admit that if 
Wykamp hadn’t—” 

“But he has,” broke in Macpherson, with 
rising wrath. “He might have had the 
Torolito and welcome if he had left me that 
which is worth more to me than all the 
stock ranges that lie out of doors. But 
he wouldn’t, and now he’s got to take the 
consequences. She won’t let me obliterate 
him, but I’ll break him, world without end, 
before I’m through with him.” 

There was a vindictive emphasis in the 
threat which started the millstones of re- 
flection. Could-circumstances, and a sharp 
turn of the purely personal thumb-screws 
transform a frank fighter into a vengeful 
enemy? Macpherson had always been a 
hearty combatant, but his antagonism was 
of the kind which seeks an early hand- 
shaking after the fact. 

“Break him in a business way, you mean? 
How can you do that?” 

His smile was inscrutable. “There’s 
more in my placer claim than appears on 
the surface. Do you know where it is?” 


“It’s anywhere you see fit to locate it— 
on the line of the ditch, I suppose.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong. I didn’t 
invent it. It is an actual gold-bearing bar, 
and it lies at the mouth of the upper can- 
yon just above the site of the Glenlivat 
Company’s proposed dam.” 

“So Wykamp will have to go above or 
below it; is that it?” 

“Yes; without the choice. He’ll have to 
go above. The lay of the land is such that 
he can’t build below the gap in the ‘hog- 
back,’ and if he builds on the site selected 
by the man who made the preliminary sur- 
vey last summer, my claim will be at the 
bottom of his reservoir.” 

“T see. But he can go above, can’t he?” 

“It’s possible, but it will be expensive. 
He will have to tunnel a small mountain 
to get his outlet from the head-gates. And 
that isn’t the worst of it.” 

“What is the worst of it?” 

Macpherson pushed his stool from the 
table and began to fill his pipe. He was 
provokingly deliberate, and when the 
tobacco was fairly alight his explanation 
was of the vaguest. 

“Tf he hasn’t already done so, he’ll go 
farther up the canyon and find his site 
ready-made and waiting for him. I only 
hope he’ll take it.” 


VI. FACILIS DECENSUS AVERNI 


Macpherson left me to my own devices 
after the snack luncheon and went his way 
hillward to look for strays in the northern 
gulches. 

“If you feel like riding a few lines after 
awhile, have Andy saddle ‘Clubfoot’ for 
you. He’s forgotten how to ‘buck,’ and 
if you can keep him from breaking his leg 
in a dog-hole he'll bring you back all 
right,” he said, at parting; adding, as a 
stirrup-word: “But I shouldn’t ride too 
far, if I were you. You're gaining by 
kangaroo-jumps now, and you mustn’t get 
a set-back.” 

So much for a well man’s advice to an ill 
one who, having ridden more than was 
meet the previous day, was minded to stay 
at home and let the saddle-bruises heal. 
But in mid-afternoon one of the micro- 
scopic incidents which change the courses 
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of rivers, decide the fate of nations, and 
reverse the plans of mice and men, came 
between, and the horse with the epithetical 
name had his amble afield. 

The incident was the inability of Andrew 
the desperate to maintain his fair share 
of any conversation. By two o’clock he 
was answering in monosyllables; by three 
a direct question elicited no more than a 
nod or a head-shake; at half-past he was 
quite dumb—a mute and inglorious camp- 
cook, fit company for neither gods nor 
men. At four loquacity surrendered at 
discretion, the animal with the opprobrious 
name was put in requisition, and I rode 
away to be with silence of Nature’s making. 

Behold, now, how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth! If the well-intentioned des- 
perado had possessed a few more phrases 
to be rehearsed at need, there would have 
been for his would-be gossip no meditative 
amble up the valley in the cool of the day; 
no attack of unreasoning and altogether 
uncalled for curiosity; no meteoric descent 
into the Torolitan Avernus; and no—but 
let us not anticipate. 

Barring the saddle-bruise reminders, and 
the prickings of the thorn in the flesh of 
illness—which use and time will finally 
dull for the least heroic sufferer—the ride 
up the valley was a pure delight. The af- 
ternoon was perfect; the atmosphere was 
like a draught of fine old wine; the tum- 
bling thunder of the river was sweet music 
to any traffic-bruised ear of the cities; and 
the color-scheme of the mighty mountains 
on either hand was full of soft grays and 
soothing browns. The completeness of it 
was soul-satisfying, and it was easy to un- 
derstand how, upon such a day and with 
such encompassments, a well man might 
rejoice in the mere fact of life. Also, it 
was less difficult to comprehend the reluc- 
tance of one Angus the First to abdicate 

, and go into exile at the decree of any syn- 
dicate of them all. It was a hopeless lapse 
into medizvalism, one would say, but at 
the moment I could cheerfully have seen 
the plans of the land company, with all the 
prospective benefits to the many which 
they contemplated, come to naught to the 
end that this sequestered corner of great 
Nature’s domain should not be marred by 
disfiguring plowshares. 


This thought and its entail rang the re- 
flective changes what time the bronco was 
topping the swell from which the settle- 
ment at Valley Head came into view. Cur- 
iously enough, the clustered farmsteads and 
tilled fields of the small colony were far 
from suggesting that they were the precur- 
sors of the tidal wave of agriculture and 
banality which would presently sweep down 
the pleasant valley in the wake of the great 
irrigation canal. The line between wild- 
flowers and weeds is not sharply drawn. 
The bull-thistle is a thing of beauty as a 
single plant, and it is only when it becomes 
a ruthless invader that we wage war upon it 
and strive to stamp it out. Macpherson’s 
cattle on the rolling swells, and this small 
seasoning of humanity at the meeting point 
of the mountains, were the artistic accent 
in great Nature’s picture. But they suf- 
ficed. 

At the summit of the swell commanding 
a view of the mountain-guarded strath of 
the settlers, I was minded to turn back; 
but the club-footed one sniffed the cool 
breeze pouring down from the upper can- 
yon and asked, horsewise, with gentle tug- 
gings and champings, for a free rein. It 
was given, and we drifted on, past the de- 
serted schoolhouse, across the freshly 
turned furrows of the landcompany’s canal, 
and, in due course of leisurely equine 
stumblings, beyond the last farmhouse 
and so on up to the dam at the canyon 
gateway. 

Here was the battlefield upon which 
Macpherson had elected to fight for his 
kingdom. It was well-chosen. Unlike the 
Six-Mile, whose walls were perpendicular 
cliffs, the upper canyon was a tortuous 
gulch with precipitous slopes rising sharply 
from the water’s edge. Below the settlers’ 
dam the wedge-like rift widened and nar- 
rowed again, leaving a natural basin be- 
tween mountain and “hog-back” which 
would serve admirably as a reservoir for the 
great irrigation ditch. In this basin the 
stream had deposited a bar of silt and glist- 
ening mica-schist and white quartz pebbles, 
the age-old washings of its swift rush down 
the canyon; and this was doubtless the 
placer-ground upon which Macpherson had 
filed a claim as discoverer. His outline of 
the status quo became clearly intelligible. 
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A dam at the final narrowing of the gulch 
would submerge the bar; and above the 
basin it would have to be carried to an 
enormous height in the V-shaped chasm to 
retain a sufficiently large body of water. 
I remembered the stereotyped reply of the 
Mexican vaqueros to the “Gringo” pion- 
eers and the Santa Fé trailers: “Carrajo! 
poco mesa rio!”? and wondered how much 
farther up the river the engineer of the 
Glenlivat Company would have to go to 
find Mac’s “ready-made” site for the dam. 
“It was at this point in the meditative ex- 
cursion that the fire of curiosity was 
lighted, and Macpherson’s air of mystery 
added its armful of fagots. There was no 
good reason why a sick man who was at 
best but a transient onlooker should trouble 
himself about the matter, but curiosity 
knows not age, sex, or previous conditions 
of servitude to maladies, incurable or other- 
wise. Wherefore the onlooker must needs 
slide tremulously from the saddle, tether 
the club-footed beast to a stunted tree 
growing from a cleft in a nearby bowlder, 
and make toilful way up the canyon. 
Wykamp’s alternative came into view be- 
yond the second elbow in the wedge-shaped 
gorge. It was another scooped-out basin, 
similar to the one below; and a blazed 
fir-tree with blue pencil markings proved 
that the engineer had already made his 
preliminary reconnaissance. But the in- 
surmountable obstacle to which Macpher- 
son’s mysterious hint pointed was alto- 
gether unapparent. Aside from the added 
expense of tunnelling a spur of the moun- 
tain for an outlet, the upper basin seemed 
quite as promising as .the lower—more 
promising, in fact, since less masonry 
would be required. Was there anything in 
the topography of the canyon to forbid 
the construction of the dam at this point? 
To be sure, the steep slopes were inclined 
planes of crumbling shale; but the native 
granite could not be far to seek in exca- 
vating. And with the everlasting moun- 
tains for his dam-anchorages, the engineer 
might. surely possess his soul in security. 
The sharp-pitched acclivity was slippery 
with an overlaying of broken shale and 
dry fir-needles. I climbed a little higher to 


(To be Continued.) 
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a shallow niche where a projecting rock 
promised a foothold, and sat down to try to 
puzzle it out and to gather breath for the 
return. The thin-lipped breeze, with the 
kiss of the snow-caps lingering in its 
breath, swept softly down from the bald 
summit of Jim’s Mountain; and the min- 
imised thunder of the stream became the 
sub-bass in a great organ symphony in 
which the whispering firs played the sib- 
ilant treble. From the wider world be- 
low, the voice of a woman rose clear and 
strong in a prolonged double syllable— 
some farmer’s wife or daughter calling her 
cow—and the familiar cry was a reminder 
that the day was done. If one would not 
have a soft-hearted giant and his following 
out scouring the valley for a stray in- 
valid, one must scramble back and mount 
and ride. 

The deed, or at least the beginning of it, 
fitted itself to the thought. But in the act 
of rising, the crumbling foothold gave way, 
and I shot down the slippery mountain side 
into the stream. For a single jubilant in- 
stant joy was uppermost. One may well 
have a shuddering horror of winning out of 
life by the consumptive’s road, and wel- 
come as a messenger of God’s mercy an 
end swift and measurably painless. But 
the instinct of self-preservation does not 
take into account a possible lack of things 
worth living for. The plunge into the icy 
waters of the Torolito was sharply reac- 
tionary, and with the gasping baptism the 
battle for life was on. 

Measured by agonisings it lasted long. 
The water was no more than waist-deep, 
but the might of a strong man would have 
availed little against the swift down-rush of 
the torrent in its bowlder-studded bed. 
Twice, and yet once again, I made frenzied 
shift to struggle to foot or knee in the boil- 
ing raceway; and at the final emergence 
had a vanishing glimpse of the embankment 
of the Selter dam with some one standing 
thereon. It was a woman, and her figure 
was outlined against the wedge of blue sky 
beyond the canyon gateway. So much I 
saw in the catching of a breath, but when 
I would have cried out to her the torrent 
uprose in its might and effaced me. 
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A GRITTY CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 
BY FRANK H. STANYAN 


HE White House at Washington rang 

with cheers. Ascending the steps, 

about to enter, was a young man with 
a handsome face, legs long, spine erect, 
physique generally that of an athlete. His 
eyes had a kindly light. His small sandy 
moustache failed to conceal the smile lurk- 
ing at the corners of his mouth. The 
haberdasher and the tailor who had togged 
out this youth had evidently made a mis- 
take in the measurements and disregarded 
style. The brown tweed sack suit and the 
black hat were out of harmony as to color. 
The shined shoes laughed at the blue string 
tie with white polka dots at the neck. The 
whole get-up smacked of a back county in 
a remote state of the union. 

A moment later this chap in the queer 
clothes stood in the presence of the pres- 
ident of the United States and was re- 
ceiving the congratulations of the country 
through its chief magistrate. Holding 
the dingy derby as gracefully and uncon- 
sciously as if it were the swellest of silk 
tiles he returned thanks for the commen- 
dation of his commander-in-chief as un- 
affectedly as a baby coos in response to 
motherly caresses. He had simply done 
his duty. 

“Hobson! Hobson! Hobson!’’—the cry 
rose and swelled and died away in the 
corridors of the White House at Wash- 
ington only to be repeated, as the sur? 
roars on the shore, ceasing for an instant, 
again to tumble on the rocks with the thun- 
der of ever accumulating energy. 

This was July 22, 1808. 

Forty-nine days before, the lieutenant in 
the navy here introduced, practically un- 
known to fame, stood on the starboard 
side of the bridge of the collier “Merrimac” 
and drove the vessel under a starless sky 
straight into the channel between the moun- 
tains at Santiago de Cuba. Death sat 
upon the prow and every eye beheld him; 
Death was the pilot that steered the craft, 
but not a heart fluttered in terror. Through 


the shadows of smoke, the furnace of | 


flames, and the sheol of shells, this youth, 
scarce 28 years of age, moved placidly with 
a firm faith in the Almighty and did his 
work. Miraculously he escaped with his 
life. 

Then, for 33 days, he was a prisoner of 
war, languishing in a loathsome cell be- 
hind walls which were being bombarded 
by gunners of his own blood, or closely 
confined within the city limits with only 
the scowls of Spaniards to keep him com- 
pany. Still breathing, seeing, feeling, he 
knew not at what moment he might be 
ordered to the slaughter house wall as 
were the sailors of the “Virginius.” 

Sixteen days previous to his appearance 
at the national capital, he had passed out 
of bondage, through the lines of the Amer- 
ican army, and back to the ships of the 
American fleet. 

What a transformation of scenery and 
experience on that July 22, 1898, when the 
lieutenant rediscovered himself, a free man 
under the stars and stripes in his own na- 
tive land, which so recently seemed cut off 
from him forevermore! 

No Roman conqueror, returning with vic- 
torious eagles, ever received such a wel- 
come from the populace as did this youth 
who had not witnessed the spilling of a 
single drop of blood in war. In Washing- 
ton, in New York, in Boston, wherever he 
traveled, the sight of his strong, calm face 
set the people to shouting. Where his 
hand was stretched forth a thousand hands 
were attracted as a magnet draws to itself 
a myriad of iron filings. 

Boston, phlegmatic, a city ordinarily cold 
to strangers lacking letters of introduction 
and letters of credit, capped the climax 
in the ‘string of public ovations. Hobson 
said so himself. Bankers pocketed their 
dignity and straddled .the wheels of the 
one-horse cab that they might touch the 
tips of his fingers. Merchants missed 
their mid-day lunch to get a good look at 
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him. Bootblacks hurrahed until hoarse. 
Theosophy and psychology and crimin- 
ology and art and literature and loans were 
banished from the mind for the nonce. 
Streets suffered a peaceful blockade. 
Women threw bouquets. Girls were re- 
strained from rushing plump into his arms 
by the alert police force. Hurdy-gurdy 
grinders started the music to which Mun- 
kittrick’s heroic poem is set:— 


Mr. Hobson, Mr. Hobson, 
You’re a dandy, you’re a peach, 
And the biggest blooming pebble 
That is shining on the beach. 


A rare combination of characteristics 
is required to make a man’s hero and a 
woman’s hero, all in one and the same in- 
dividual. But here was the combination. 
To sum him up in a single sentence, Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson, lieutenant in the 
navy, who sank the collier in the channel, 
is a gritty Christian gentleman. That ex- 
plains why he was cheered by the crowd 
regardless of sex, age, or condition. The 
rich and the poor, the white and the black, 
the educated and the ignorant could all 
catch the inspiration of his simple virtues. 

Men were struck by his physical power, 
the evidence of solid flesh and high-strung 
muscle, as he stood erect in the corridors 
of the big office buildings with the multi- 
tude surging about. He had bucked the 
rushers in the old football days and now 
he held his ground while fat, pompous of- 
ficers of the law were swept from their feet. 

Women watched him hoist aloft, safe 
from the scrimmage, a bunch of white car- 
nations, and they said to themselves there 
is the soul of sentiment, a refinement to 
which flowers appeal. 

Men marked the modest way he acknowl- 
edged the huzzas and the personal compli- 
ments. He smiled as if not ashamed to 
publish to the world that he was pleased 
by the demonstration, yet no intimation of 
eye or lip suggested that he felt that he 
was a “bigger man than old Grant.” 
Rather did he seem like a good-natured 
boy accepting the commendation of father 
for having split the wood for the kitchen 
stove, a domestic duty. In other words 
fame had not spoiled him, had not robbed 
him of his simplicity and truthfulness. 


Women heard his warning words to the 
cabby—drive slow but get there—when in 
the congested millinery district there was 
imminent danger of crushing children be-_ 
neath the horse’s hoofs in the street. They 
gloated over that single outburst in au- 
thoritative tones and imagined they could 
hear-the stripling lieutenant on the quar- 
terdeck of the “New York” telling Sampson 
that the “Merrimac” must not be recalled 
again. His voice rang with self-confi- 
dence and determination. Tender, caring 
for the urchins on the pavement, imperious, 
ordering the jehu on the box, both in the 
same breath, that was Hobson. 

Men caught the inspiration of his mar- 
vellous business energy. Coming into 
town at 7, breakfasting at 8, consulting 
towboat officials at 9, inspecting pontoons 
at 10, having his picture taken at 11, lunch- 
ing at 12, off on the train at 1. That was 
work, work, work, and yet in those five 
brief hours he found time to shake five 
thousand hands, grant interviews to re- 
porters, write signatures for autograph 
hunters, and distribute the carnations of a 
huge bouquet. 

Women commented on the apparent in- 
nate courtesy of the lieutenant, no matter 
what the place or the circumstances, his 
artless art of doing kindly acts. They un- 
derstood his respect for womankind, taught 
at the knee of a mother whose hair is now 
streaked with gray. They locked into his 
eyes and read religion there, a perfect 
trust in a perfect providence. They were 
sure that the Bible and the Prayer Book 
which he carried to Annapolis was in his 
grip in ‘Boston. 

Sam Johnson was in error when he de- 
clared that claret is the liquor for boys, 
port for men, but he who aspires to be a 
hero must drink brandy. Hobson gave the 
statement the lie at the hotel where he 
was momentarily resting. The clerk 
thought, naturally, that the young lieuten- 
ant must long for a mild and pleasant stim- 
ulant after his mad chase in pursuit of 
pontoons and accordingly sent the bellboy 
to enquire what brand of wine would be 
acceptable as the gift of the house. The 
reply returned was: “Mr. Hobson does 
not drink, thank you.” That was moral 
courage of the highest type. A weaker 
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man would have been constrained to re- 
ceive a quart of something or other, hid- 
ing it under the bed or pouring it into the 
bath tub, if he did not wish to tipple. 
The barroom lounger around the corner 
became acquainted with this incident. The 
supposition might be that a person who 
communed constantly with Dewey cock- 
tails, Schley smashes, Sampson’s sinkers, 
and Shafter’s shooters, the up-to-date 
mixed refreshments, and who carried the 
signal flags thereof fluttering in his face, 
might scorn to engage in hero worship 
in this case. Not so! “Hobson is a bird 
—cold bottle or no cold bottle—he carries 
my money every trip,” the old rounder 
cried as he ran uncertainly toward the 
railroad station to cheer with the women 
and children for the fellow of nerve, the 
scuttler of his own ship at Santiago. 
Hobson, a sissy, fit to command the 
Gussie? Never! Hobson is a Christian 
fighter able to run a first-class battleship. 
Slap him on one cheek, he would turn the 
other. Slap that, and he would let loose 
every gun in the turrets and the casemaies. 
Little things, some of these, to put in 
print about a national hero, perhaps you 
say, but life is simply a series of trifles. 


They show the mainsprings of a man’s acts, 
be he distinguished or obscure, and form 
the very foundation of his character. 

Civic courtesy, courage, enthusiasm, 
dogged determination, a devotion to duty 
born of a faith in the Father Almighty, 
were part and parcel of this young man 
long before he stood on the starboard side 
ofthe bridge of the “Merrimac” under a _ star- 
less sky and steered his craft into the hot- 
test hell of the Spanish-American war. 
Those same qualities, exactly the same 
virtues, he brought back with him to the 
White House in Washington, the streets 
of New York and Boston. The cheers of 
a great army, the huzzas of a mighty fleet, 
the compliments of the president of the 
United States, the applause of the populace 
at home, could no more mar his manli- 
ness or swell his head, than a piece of com- 
mon glass could scratch a diamond. 

The Spartans who held the pass at Ther- 
mopyle may be forgotten, the six hundred 
Englishmen who made the charge at 
Balaklava may go unsung, but in this land 
under the stars and stripes forever will 
linger the memory of the gritty Christian 
gentleman, Richmond Pearson Hobson of 
Alabama. 
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When from my window I look to the street, 
And see a little world unto himself 

In ev’ry passer-by; the love of pelf; 

The love of self; first aim for pleasure sweet, 
I would I were away in safe retreat 

Of glade or fairy-land, where some spry elf 
Would bring me elfin wine to lose myself, 
And see no more the Bad the Good defeat. 
The little acts of charity and love 

In this great teeming city are so rare 


_ That I, who freshly start, oft long for air 


That blows ’tween grass-green sod and blue above. 
I am half stifled with the waste of breath 
For Self—that Self that ends so soon in death. 


David Munroe Carey. 





















IN THE WAY OF STRATEGY 





BY W. T. NICHOLS 


(4 AT, the Old Man wants to see you 

Pp to-night; something special on 

hand. He’s wrestling with a dele- 

gation of patriots from the Tenth Ward 

just now, but I dare say you can get at him 
in a few minutes.” 

“Know what it is?” Patterson asked. 
There was no great amount of curiosity 
in his tone; he had been a reporter for too 
many years to feel more than mild interest 
in the news that his editor-in-chief had 
laid out some work for him. 

“Well I’ve a notion,” said the Night City 
Editor. He glanced at the first of the 
half dozen pages of manuscript Patterson 
had handed in and tossed them across the 
desk to his assistant. 

“Give that a double head, Pete, and cut 
out any poetry Pat’s tried to inflict on us,” 
he directed, as he leaned back comfortably 
in his chair and relighted the cigar he had 
allowed to go out. 

“T’ll guarantee there are no sonnets in 
that story. It’s hard enough to get reason, 
let alone rhyme, out of an engineer’s dis- 
cussion of the amount of mud you'll have 
to dig to make a ship canal.” Patterson 
seated himself on a corner of the Night 
City Editor’s desk as he spoke. “But 
what’s the special job?” he added, drawing 
a cigarette from one pocket and a match 
from another. 

“Rather think it’s Montgomery again. 
Probably the Old Man wants you to take a 
crack at him.” 

Patterson was raising the lighted match 
to his cigarette, but his hand stayed its 
course at the words. 

“The Devil!” said he, “what does he pick 
me out for? Why, hang it, Ben, I know 
Montgomery personally! I’ve been a guest 
at his house—it’s outrageous on the Old 
Man’s part.” 

“Might be a good scheme to find out 
first what’s to be done,” suggested the 
Night City Editor. “Maybe you're to tell 
a benighted world what a pious soul Mont- 
gomery is at the bottom of him.” 


“That'll come when owls ask for day 
jobs. Ben, I’m ashamed of the business 
when I think of the way we’ve been ham- 
mering at him. There isn’t a crime in the 
list so disgracefully low-down that we 
haven’t hinted he’s either committed it or 
wants to. Can’t a man run for Congress 
on the other ticket and still maintain traces 
of humanity? Besides, why doesn’t the Old 
Man turn loose some of his political sharps 
this time? Politics are out of my line alto- 


gether.” 


“You seem to be interested,” said Ben, 
composedly. “As I figure it out the case 
is this: We've made at least three serious 
charges against Montgomery, which he has 
failed to answer through his party organ. 
We want him to say something; in fact, I 
expect, it will be your pleasing lot to make 
him talk. If he admits everything, that'll 
suit us. If he denies, why, we think we 
can prove him a liar. But we’ve got to 
quote him one way or the other. So long 
as he keeps his mouth shut we can’t dam- 
age him for keeps. See?” 

Patterson jumped from the desk, and 
paced up and down the little room. 

“I know Montgomery’s people well,” he 
declared. “They have been clever to me, 
mighty clever, but when the Vindicator be- 
gan this assault on him—well, for that and 
another reason which doesn’t cut any ice 
in this newspaper matter,—Montgomery 
sent me word that I’d better keep off his 
premises. I don’t blame him. He doesn’t 
want to see a fellow who comes from a 
shop where they’re accusing him of every- 
thing from flim-flamming to arson. I tell 
you the Vindicator's overdoing it.” 

“The Old Man doesn’t think he’s used up 
the subject.” 

“Well, he has his readers. 
tell hig so.” 

“Here’s your chance. The statesmen are 
fleeing.” 

Several men were moving along the hall 
from the editor’s quarters. They were 
stepping briskly, but before they reached 


I’d like to 
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the stairway Patterson had appeared in the 
presence of his chief. It was a half hour 
later when he returned to the den of the 
Night City Editor. Ben looked at him 
with curiosity roused by the length of the 
interview in the Old Man’s sanctum, for 
when the head of the paper gives thirty 
minutes’ talk to one of his men the sub- 
ject under discussion must be important 
indeed. 

“Well, Pat?” 

“You'd better play the horses—you’re 
a sticcess as a guesser. It’s Montgomery 
again, and it’s get an interview or blow out 
a cylinder head. By the way, the Old Man 
told me I could have any help I wanted. 
Assign young Ashley with me, will you?” 

“All right. But how do you happen to 
need anybody to help you do a little talk- 
ing?” 

“Well there’s more than an interview in 
this. Besides, Ben”—he lowered his voice 
—T’ve personal reasons for wanting an 
assistant.” 

“Ashley’s a kid. Better take an older 
hand.” 

“Thanks. I prefer somebody who isn’t 
too wise to obey orders.” 

“Go ahead then. Tell Ashley what you 
want him to do. He’s somewhere around 
now.” 

Patterson stepped out of the little of- 
fice and into a big room where the report- 
ers had their quarters. In a far corner 
a boyish figure was bent over a half writ- 
ten page. 

“Busy, Ashley?” asked Patterson, as he 
reached the corner. The youth raised a 
perplexed face. 

“Nothing for to-morrow’s paper,” he 
said. “I’ve been trying to fix up something 
for the ‘Talk of the Town’ column. I 
heard a dialogue on the street to-day that 
struck me as funny, but when I try to 
write it out it’s idiotic.” 

“Then they’ll print it fast enough.” Mr. 
Patterson and the young gentleman in 
charge of the column in question were 
chronically at feud. “But, I say, Ashley, 
you're assigned with me—out of “town 
story.” 

The youngster’s face brightened—if Pat- 
terson had a piece of work requiring as- 
sistance it must be something big. 
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“T’m glad to hear it,” he said. “What 
is it?” 

“Never mind about details now. Meet 
me at the Union Station at nine o’clock to- 
morrow morning. It’s after midnight now, 
and you’d better go home and get your 
sleep.” 

“T wish we could start right away!” cried 
the youthful enthusiast. “I’m tired of 
looking up obituaries and all that sort of 
thing. This will be different, won’t it?” 

“Yes, it will,” the older reporter an- 
swered, dryly. “If any obituaries result 
from it they’re likely to be our own. But, 
I’ll say ‘Good night’ for I’ve got to get off 
a telegram before I turn in.” 

Patterson expected to find his lieutenant 
waiting for him at the trysting-place the 
next morning, and he was not disap- 
pointed. Ashley was in the highest of 
spirits, for he believed that he was to be al- 
lowed an opportunity to distinguish him- 
self. 

“Now, my son,” said Patterson when 
the pair were seated in the smoking car, 
and the train had begun its journey, “we’ve 
got a big story. You’ve heard of Mont- 
gomery, of course. You know he’s run- 
ning for Congress up here in the Third 
District. The Vindicator believes that he 
is the biggest villain unhanged, and we’re 
told to prove it. One of us must put a lot 
of questions to him—I’ve got a list of ’em 
here—and I guess you are the man to see 
him. You must make him answer some- 
thing to every one of them. It will be a 
hard job, of course. Probably he’ll refuse 
to see you. In that case you will have to 
devise some scheme to get at him. [I'll 
give you cash enough to buy up a servant 
or two, if necessary. Or you might hang 
round his place, and pounce on him when 
he comes out. Maybe you'll have to climb 
in a back window—that’s sometimes done. 
He may try to throw you out, but don’t 
let that influence you. Make him talk! 

Ashley’s look grew doubtful. “I didn’t 
know the Vindicator went in for that sort 
of thing,” he objected. 

“Nonsense! All papers do, no matter 
what they say. Don’t you remember Jim 
Casey’s interview with the Englishman, 
and what he got for it?” 

“No, I don’t think I do.” 
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“Well, Jim was sent by the Daily Eureka 
to get a story out of the Britisher—you 
know how straight-laced the Eureka folks 
pretend to be; higher journalism and all 
that—and the man couldn’t be got at. He 
was over here on some syndicate business. 
Jim sent up cards until the hotel people 
wouldn’t take any more. Then he had the 
policeman on the beat pull the English- 
man’s valet for breach of the peace—Jim 
bumped into the lackey and abused him 
‘ie until he had to try to defend himself. So, 
while the valet was being led off, Jim 
rushed up to the syndicate chap’s room, 
told him what had happened, and applied 
for his man’s place. But the game didn’t 
y work. Jim mooned around until he no- 
ticed that there was a little balcony outside 
the Englishman’s room—that gave him a 
new idea. He hired the next room. There 
was a door between it and the English- 
man’s. It was locked, of course, but Jim 
picked the lock. Then he gave a street 
band two dollars to come round and sere- 
nade him at 11.30 that night. Mr. Eng- 
lishman heard the music, got out of bed, 
and stepped upon the balcony to see what 
it all meant. Jim slipped into the room 
and shut the window on him. It was a 
pretty cool night and the Englishman was 
in pajamas; he gave in gracefully in about 
two minutes and promised Jim the inter- 
view if he’d let him back into his room. 
He kept his word, and Jim did the square 


> thing too—showed him a proof of it. And 
the Eureka made Jim legislative corre- 
spondent.” 


Ashley’s eyes glistened. “Was Mr. 
Casey an old man?” he asked. 

Ae “No, he was a kid, then; hadn’t been on 
his paper more than six months.” 

From that moment the doom of Mont- 
gomery was sealed. 

“You will think it queer I don’t do the 
interviewing myself,” Patterson went on, 
“but, you see, I’ve got to arrange the strate- 
gical part of the business. When it’s all 
over you will understand how important 
that is, Besides, in this way you get the 
glory. Don’t object to that, do you?” 

Naturally Ashley did not object, except 
in a feeble fashion. Patterson led him 
from the train at Brierly, a thriving village 
a couple of hours’ run from the city. 
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Montgomery’s home was in the outskirts 
of Gideon, a manufacturing town five 
miles distant and on another line of rail- 
way, but Patterson explained that, in se- 
lecting the more distant base for his oper- 
ations, he was merely following the dic- 
tates of his policy of strategy. “I’m known 
over there,” he added, “and here I’m not. 
That’s a great advantage, you under- 
stand.” 

Ashley did not perceive the advantage, 
but he did not ask for more light upon the 
subject. Patterson took him to the prin- 
cipal hotel of the place, and gecured a room. 

“Go out and hire a horse and buggy. 
Get a driver who can show you the way to 
Gideon. Then come back here.” 

When Ashley, supplied with a steed, a 
vehicle and a guide, returned to the hotel 
Patterson handed him a sealed _ letter. 
From its bulk the young man decided that 
his companion must have written it the 
night before; for in the time he had been 
at Brierly he could not have covered the 
number of pages the envelope evidently 
contained. 

“Deliver that to the person whose name 
is on it and to no one else; wait for an an- 
swer, then come back at once. Don’t 
breathe a syllable of the business we’re on.” 
These were Patterson’s instructions. 

Ashley, looking at the envelope, read 
“Miss Mary Montgomery.” 

“She is the candidate’s daughter,” said 
Patterson. “I meant to tell you I’m ac- 
quainted with the family. In fact, I know 
them pretty well. That note asks for in- 
formation of great value to me—us, I 
mean. You see, in this newspaper business 
we have to get points from all sorts of 
sources, When you get back with the 
answer I’ll know where we stand.” 

“Then you don’t want me to see the 
father right away?” 

“No, sir. Later on you can chase him 
to your heart’s content.” 

Ashley, although puzzled by this plan of 
campaign, found the ride over the country 
roads too pleasant to permit him to worry 
about anything. The air was crisp, the 
horse showed speed, the driver was enter- 
taining, and it seemed to him but a short 
time until a big white house, standing in 
extensive grounds, was pointed out as his 
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destination. Ashley left his vehicle at 
the gate, and walked up the drive. 


From the manner in which the place 
was maintained he assumed that the 
candidate must be a man of wealth. 
Lawns, hedges and shrubbery bore the evi- 
dences of attentive care. A maid answered 
the bell and told him that Miss Montgom- 
ery was at home. 

“She will be down directly,” the girl said, 
when sif€ had carried to the upper regions 
of the house Ashley’s message that he had 
a letter to be delivered to the young lady. 
The messenger looked about the reception 
room, into which he had been ushered, and 
felt that his judgment of the owner’s wealth 
had not been amiss; but he had little time 
for such speculations, Miss Montgomery 
appearing with a promptness which sug- 
gested the possibility that she had been 
forewarned of his visit. Being of suscepti- 
ble years, Ashley ceased reflecting upon 
the Montgomery wealth to devote himself 
to admiring the Montgomery daughter. 
She changed color when she took the let- 
ter. Why she should blush the messenger 
failed to understand, but, on the wliole, he 
decided that never had blushes been more 
charming. That she seemed to have an 
idea of the contents of the missive before 
she broke the seal came to the youth as 
an after thought—and a good many hours 
later. 

Miss Montgomery, however, gave him 
little time to contemplate her charms. She 
excused herself and disappeared; and Ash- 
ley sat waiting for the answer to Patter- 
son’s letter. He picked up a book, found 
that he had read it, and laid it down in dis- 
gust. Then he fell to speculating upon the 
plans Patterson might be developing at 
his strategic base of operations. It did not 
occur to him to suspect his captain of ul- 
terior designs. Ashley might bow to 
beauty, but he worshipped at but one 
shrine—and that was the Vindicator. When 
one is in one’s twentieth year and possessed 
by a passion it does not matter greatly that 
one’s idolsometimes plays Juggernaut. Ash- 
ley as a rule, worried little about the vic- 
tims crushed under its wheels; his princi- 
pal regret was that, owing to lack of ex- 
perience, he had been allowed to assist at 
few of the sacrifices. That Patterson could 
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be other than single-minded in this raid on 
the candidate did not enter into his calcu- 
lations. Yet, what did this delightful girl 
have to do with a plot against her father? 

He had been waiting fully an hour when 
she brought him the letter he was to de- 
liver to his commander. She appeared to 
be laboring to conceal some agitation and 
Ashley began to fear that, after all, shé 
meant to assist him in bringing confusion 
upon the head of her sire. Of course, such 
an ally could not be rejected, but neverthe- 
less he was deeply displeased with her. 

“Can you not take luncheon with us, Mr. 
Ashley?” she said. Patterson had evi- 
dently mentioned his envoy’s name. 

“I am very sorry, but it is impessible. 
Mr. Patterson told me to return as soon as 
I could.” The boy was stiffly ungracious 
in his speech. “Break bread in the enemy’s 
house! Atrocious of her to imagine I 
could do such a thing,” he thought. 

“Ah, you are faithful,” said the girl, with 
a smile. “Some day I hope to be able to 
thank you for what you are doing so earn- 
estly to-day.” 

“What!” ejaculated Ashley. What man- 
ner of woman was this, this creature who 
rejoiced in the pernicious activity of her 
father’s enemy? There was a deal of 
loyalty in his make-up, and her words cut 
him to the quick. 

“T thought you would understand that 
the character of my mission made it im- 
possible for me to risk losing any time,” 
he said, grimly. She ought to perceive the 
repulsion in his face—he hoped she would, 
but she didn’t. 

“How good of you!” she cried. “How 
can I show you how I appreciate such ar- 
dor! Tell Mr. Patterson that I have just 
had word Papa will be home about five 
o’clock. He will know what that means.” 

She offered him her hand, but, pretend- 
ing not to see it, Ashley strode out of the 
room, opened the hall door, slammed it 
viciously as he stepped upon the verandah, 
and hurried to the buggy. Patterson 
was awaiting him at the hotel. The young 
fellow threw down the letter, as if he were 
getting rid of something which burned his 
fingers. Patterson tore open the envelope, 
and ran his eye down the pages. 


“Hurrah! everything to a charm! Ash- 
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ley, my boy, isn’t she a darling?” he cried, 
gleefully. 

“Miss Montgomery is a very handsome 

girl,” the youth responded, slowly. Why 
’ Patterson, usually so undemonstrative, 
should display such enthusiasm amazed 
him. Was his senior losing all regard for 
filial honesty in his professional zeal? Pat- 
terson, looking at him curiously, asked: 

“She treated you well?” 

“Well!” said the boy, hotly, “I should 
say she did. She told me to tell you that 
her father would return home at five: you 
would understand what that meant. I sup- 
pose in that letter she’s given you all man- 
ner of points as to the best way we can 
do him up!” 

“Oh, I see,” said Patterson. His lips 
twitched. He walked up to his assistant, 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. “My 
son, you’ve the making of a great man in 
you.” tit | | 13 

Ashley winced. He felt that Patterson 
said one thing while he meant something 
else, “What do you want me to do now?” 
he asked. 

“Get luncheon. Then hire the fastest 
trotter you can find. Have the horse and 
a light buggy here at a quarter to five. In 
the mean time learn that list of questions 
so that you can say it backwards if need be. 
I’ve got two or three matters which will 
keep me busy for a couple of hours, but 
I'll be back long before 4.45.” 

Patterson was as good as his word, and 
Ashley was able, on his return, to report 
that the instructions had been carried out. 
The speedy roadster had been engaged, 
and the student was letter perfect. He re- 
peated the questions to Patterson, who in- 
terrupted the recital évery now and then 
with an exuberance of spirits for which 
Ashley was utterly unable to account. 

“That’s a long list,” said Ashley, when 
his examination had been completed. “If 
Montgomery gives me a chance at him, it’ll 
take fully an hour to go through it.” 

“Just about, just about. That’s what I 
calculated on. I tell you, Ashley, you 
mustn’t let him put you off. Hang on to 
him like a bulldog, and this day’s work 
will be the best we ever did.” 

At the time appointed the two reporters 
drove away from the hotel, Their horse 


gave them good proof that he deserved his 
reputation, settling down to a steady trot, 
which Patterson, after a test of it, seemed 
to regard as ‘unnecessarily fast, for he 
pulled the animal in, and kept him going 
at something like half speed. 

“No use tiring out a willing horse,” ob- 
served the commander of the expedition. 
“We may want him to do his hustling 
later on.” 

A furlong from the Montgomery place 
Patterson pulled up. There was a little 
ridge between them and the house, the up- 
per story of which, however, was in sight 


- from the buggy. 


“This is where you get out, Ashley,” said 
Patterson. “Now,” he added, when his as- 
sistant had obeyed the indirect command, 
“I want you to go on foot to the house. 
You may very possibly meet that young 
lady before you get there. If you do, take 
off your hat like a little man, and tell her all 
the arrangements are made and everything 
is O. K. She will understand. Then march 
on to the house and begin your fight. 

“All right,” Ashley responded. “But 
what are you going to do?” 

“Oh, I'll execute a flank movement on 
the enemy. That’s where the strategy’s 
coming in. By the way, Ashley, it’s likely 
you won’t find me when you come out. It 
will be pretty dark in half an hour. You had 
better get back to the hotel any way that 
suits you—foot it, or go on to Gideon and 
hire a team. You'll find me at the hotel, 
if all goes well. Wait formethere, anyway.” 

“Perhaps Montgomery will give me a 
lift back,” Ashley suggested, sarcastically. 
This abandonment five miles from head- 
quarters disgusted him. 

“Maybe you’re nearer right than you 
think,” said Patterson. “If he makes the 
offer, take him up.” 

Ashley trudged along the road. When 
he reached the summit of the little hill he 
looked back. Patterson was raising and 
lowering the buggy top, an operation he 
repeated several times. 

“That’s a crazy act,” thought Ashley. 
“What in the name of common sense is he 
up to? Perhaps he’s signalling that girl. 
I suppose he’d call that strategy. Con- 
found him and his schemes! I'll bet I 
have to foot it: back.” 
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When Ashley entered the Montgomery 
gate, Patterson and the buggy were out of 
sight behind the hill, but he was not at all 
surprised to see Miss Montgomery stand- 
ing on the verandah. Near her was a tall, 
dignified looking man. As the youngster 
walked toward the house, the girl moved 
down the steps to the drive. 

“Good-bye, Papa, good-bye,” 
heard her say. 

“Don’t walk too far. Dinner, you know, 
is to be early to-night,” was the answer. 

“He'll have a feast of reason before he 
sits down to dinner,” thought Ashley, who 
saw with regret, however, that the tall man, 
after the parting admonition to his daugh- 
ter, had slipped into the house. The girl 
was close to him now. Ashley gave her a 
glance which was meant to be freezingly 
polite, but which lost its rigor when he 
saw tears in her eyes. Perhaps she had 
begun to repent aiding and abetting the 
foe, and then—she was so amazingly pretty. 
“Don’t bow,” she said, warningly. “You 
might be seen from the house. Have you 
any message?” 

“Everything O. K.,” he quoted, as he 
passed her. 

“I saw the signal,” she said, over her 
shoulder. 

“So that’s what the raising and dropping 
of the buggy top meant,” Ashley thought. 
There was too much of this strategy busi- 
ness without any tangible results. He 
climbed the steps and rang the bell, a good 
deal disgusted with Patterson’s methods. 
The servant who answered the summons— 
she was not the one who had admitted him 
in the morning—took his card—it merely 
bore his name and gave no hint of his busi- 
ness—and left him standing in a sort of ves- 
tibule. She came back in a moment with 
the statement that she did not think Mr. 
Montgomery was at home. 

“But I just saw him come in,” Ashley 
objected. 

“If you care to put any message on your 
card, I’ll try again to find him.” 

Ashley scribbled “The Vindicator” in his 
boldest hand under his name. The servant 
took the card, and vanished. When she 
reappeared she still held it in in her hand. 
Said she: 

“Mr. Montgomery begs to be excused.” 


Ashley 
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“But I must see him. It is very impor- 
tant. Please tell him that it is absolutely 
necessary for me to talk with him for a 
few moments.” 

The girl hesitated. Then Ashley’s youth- 
ful and ingenuous countenance carried the 
day in his favor, and she once more sought 
her employer. But that gentleman was not 
to be snared so easily. 

“Inform that young man that I do not 
care to see*‘anybody from the newspaper 
he represents,” Montgomery said, and the 
maid delivered the message faithfully. 

“Can’t I stay in the hall for a while?” 
Ashley suggested. “Maybe I could get a 
word with him in that way.” 

“No, you’d better go, sir,” was the an- 
swer.. “Please do. If he sees you here, it 
means a lot of trouble for me.” 

That argument was more than Ashley 
could stand, but no sooner was he out of 
the house than he began to devise schemes 
for re-entering it. This first repulse was 
entirely expected. It now remained for 
him to make a second attempt. He won- 
dered what the wily Casey would have done, 
had he found himself in just such a posi- 
tion, outside a country house with the front 
door barred against him. 

Ashley walked slowly down the drive to 
the road. Patterson and the buggy were 
nowhere to be seen, and Miss Mont- 
ery, too, had disappeared. Dusk was com- 
ing on and the air was growing uncom- 
fortably chilly. In the house lamps were 
being lighted; from the windows of one of 
the lower rooms came a cheerful glow, 
suggesting a warmth and comfort within 
which made Ashley realize all the more 
forcibly the discomfort of his position. He 
buttoned his coat, thrust his hands in his 
pockets, and waited for the darkness to in- 
crease. When it seemed to him that even- 
ing had fairly come, he cautiously began to 
retrace his steps. 

Ashley’s course, which had been some- 
what devious, brought him close to the 
windows from which the light was pour- 
ing in a cheery flood. These windows 
were high above his head, and much to his 
disappointment he could not ’get a glimpse 
of the interior of the room. If only he 
could find a ladder; even a short one would 
serve his purpose. But no ladder was to 
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be had, and Ashley was forced reluctantly 
to admit that, for the time being at least, 
he was baffied. He was not a person to 
yield easily to adverse fate, however, and 
no sooner did one plan fail than he cast 
about for another. There was a large 
shade tree not far from him, from whose 
lower branches he ought to be able to com- 
mand a view of the room. The role of Paul 
Pry was not one which he relished, but 
nevertheless he would play it. Encouraged 
by the example of the illustrious Casey, he 
stole across the little stretch of turf to the 
tree, slipped around to the side of the trunk 
away from the house, and began to climb. 
It proved to be slow work. Twice an un- 
lucky slip brought him to the ground, but 
the third attempt was more successful, and, 
panting from the unusual exertion, he 
found himself safely perched on the lowest 
limb. From this point, however, his view 
was limited. He climbed higher, but even 
then failed to obtain the information he 
was seeking. Plainly, he perceived, to ac- 
complish his purpose he must approach 
nearer the windows. Just above him was a 
branch stretching out alluringly toward the 
house. So far as he could see, it was a 
stout limb, which should be able to support 
his weight. He drew himself up and 
wriggled carefully out upon it, and al- 
though it bent he believed it would hold. 
He now commanded an excellent view of 
the apartment, which he saw was a library. 
In the middle of the floor was a large desk, 
at which a man was seated. His back was 
toward the window, but Ashley had no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing him as the person 
from whom Miss Montgomery had parted 
on the verandah, 

Having made this discovery, Ashley 
was confronted with the problem of put- 
ting it to use. 
abouts of his prey, but he did not see 
clearly what profit was involved for him. 
By shouting lustily he undoubtedly could 
bring Montgomery to the window, but the 
candidate was not likely to indulge in a 
discussion of his private affairs with a 
stranger lurking in the branches of one of 
his trees; he would probably call upon his 
hired men to dislodge the intruder by more 
or less violent methods. Ashley was puz- 
zled. He was far from comfortable; for, 


He had found the where-* 
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as he lay upon the limb, his head was con- 
siderably lower than his feet, and it was 
evident that he could not maintain the po- 
sition for many minutes. Possibly, if he 
approached the window by another foot or 
two, he might see something which would 
give him a valuable hint for future opera- 
tions; so he crawled out a little farther 
from the trunk. The limb bent, and he 
heard the sharp sound of cracking wood; 
his feet slipped, his body dropped from the 
branch, and he hung by his hands. The 
window seemed to jump up to meet him; 
his feet struck the broad ledge and his face 
was but a few inches from the upper panes. 
With one hand he instinctively grasped at 
the sash, and, to his joy, found a holding 
place. A moment later the branch had 
swung back to its place, and Ashley was 
spread-eagled across the glass. 

The man in the room, roused from hjs 
work by the unusual noise, rose hastily 
from his desk. Turning sharply, he caught 
sight of the novel spectacle presented at the 
window. His conduct, on beholding it, 
roused even Ashley’s admiration. Most 
men in such a case, would have fled incon- 
tinently, or called for help, or picked up 
the handiest substitute for a weapon, but 
the man in the room did none of these 
things. He walked toward the window, 
calmly and without unseemly haste. His 
manner excited in the beholder a spirit of 
emulation. 

“Let me in,” Ashley called out, and he 
tapped on the pane, although this little 
ceremony was superfluous. 

With a carefulness Ashley appreciated 
thoroughly the man within opened the win- 
dow, and dragged him into the room. 

“Mr. Montgomery, I presume,” said the 
boy, as coolly as the circumstances per- 
mitted. 

“Yes, sir, and who the Devil are you, 
and where do you come from?” 

“I’m from the Vindicator, and—I’ve just 
dropped in.” 

“So I should think,” said Montgomery. 
He closed the window, walked back to his 
desk, and seated himself. 

“You sent me your card some time 
ago?” 

oN 68; sit,” 

“T sent word to you then that I had noth- 
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ing to say to you. Do you know any rea- 
son why I should receive you now?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Ashley, honestly, 
“except that I’m here.” 

“There is something in that. But per- 
haps you are not aware that your method 
of entering my house might suggest some- 
thing like burglarious intent.” 

“You let me in, sir.” 

“So I did: but I could hardly leave you 
outside. How did you come where I found 
your” 

“I climbed that tree out there, crawled 
along a limb, and dropped to the window 
ledge.” 

Montgomery looked at him with fresh 
interest. “Are such methods common in 
your profession? Are they indorsed by 
that highly moral organ, the Vindicator?” 
he asked. 

, “They’re no worse than politics,” said 
Ashley, flippantly. 

The candidate studied his visitor intent- 
ly. Evidently the boyish face of the re- 
porter and the persistence he had shown 
influenced the older man, for, bidding Ash- 
ley sit down, he asked him what the 
Vindicator desired to know. Ashley pro- 
pounded the first of his questions. 

“Umph!” said Montgomery. “That’s 
not to be answered off hand. I suppose 
there are others. What are they?” 

“Here’s the list,” Ashley responded. He 
passed the paper to his involuntary host. 
Montgomery read it carefully. 

“Mr. Ashley—that’s your name, if I rec- 
ollect your card—” he said at last, “if you 
were an older man and possessed of greater 
experience, I should show you the door 
instanter. As it is, I suppose it is fair to 
assume that youthful ardor and misdi- 
rected ambition have led you to do what 
you have done, I hardly believe that you 
understand the insulting character of these 
questions, or realize how impossible it is 
for a man of any self-respect to pay any 
attention to them. Your paper has hound- 
ed me with a vindictiveness for which I 
cannot account, and your mission, I dare 
say, is completely in line with its policy. 
But I see no reason in that for giving any 
heed to such a farrago of malicious libels. 
I shall answer none of the questions. Do 
you understand me?” 
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“I do, sir,” replied Ashley. Patterson’s 
advice to emulate the bulldog had lost 
its power; the Casey halo had vanished. 
All he desired was to be out of 
the house he had taken such trouble to 
invade. : 

“Then we shall say no more about this 
matter. You will do me the honor to dine 
here,’ and Montgomery bowed to the 
youngster with becoming gravity. “Din- 
ner will be served almost immediately. We 
are waiting for my daughter’s return from 
her walk. She should have been back 
some time ago.” 

Ashley shook his head. “I’m very sorry 
Mr. Montgomery, but I must leave at once. 
I have to report to Mr. Patterson as early 
as possible.” 

“Patterson!” cried Montgomery. “What 
has he to do with this? Is he anywhere 
about here?” 

“Why, he can’t be more than five miles 
off. I’m acting as his assistant. I expect 
he’s waiting for me at the Brierly hotel this 
minute.” 

Montgomery jumped from his chair, and 
grasped Ashley’s arm with a vigor which 
made the boy wince. 

“Patterson, Arthur Patterson of the 
Vindicator? He is with you in this?” 

“Wes. sit, 

“Has he been near this house? Has he 
seen my daughter?” 

“I expect he has. When I sent in my 
card, he was in a buggy just the other side 
of the hill. And I think Miss Montgomery 
walked that way.” 

Montgomery’s grip tightened. “She had 
communicated with him then? Tell me all 
you know of this wretched business.” 

“Please let go of my arm—you’re hurting 
me,” Ashley protested. “TI’ll tell you what 
I believe to be true, though I hate to do 
it. I believe your daughter meant to help 
us get an interview with you. I don’t see 
though,” he added, “how she has aided us 
at all.” 

Montgomery glared at him. 

“No,” Ashley blundered on, “except that 
she sent word when you would be at home, 
I don’t know that she was any help. Per- 
haps, though, she has been telling Patter- 
son things he can use.” 

Montgomery rang a bell with desperate 
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‘IS THIS TRUE?” HE DEMANDED OF HIS DAUGHTER. 


energy. “Tell John to harness Brown Dan 
quicker than he ever harnessed a horse be- 
fore,” he told the servant who responded 
to the call. “Mr. Ashley,” he added in a 
quieter tone, “you will ride with me to 
Brierly.” 

“T’ll be very glad to. Patterson told me 
I’d have to walk back. He’d be using our 
buggy himself.” 

Miss Montgomery’s father groaned. 
“He has an hour’s start,” he said, “we are 
almost sure to be too late.” 

Ashley was perplexed. What good 
would it do Montgomery to pursue Patter- 


son? It was he, Ashley, who had what lit- 


tle news there was. 

When the trip began, however, Ashley 
had his doubts about the disadvantages of 
walking. Montgomery drove like a whirl- 
wind over a road which seemed to his 
companion as dark as a cellar, and more 
than once Ashley resigned himself to a 
smash-up. But nonecame. The five miles 
were covered in safety, if not in comfort, 
and the travelers were at the door of the 
Brierly Hotel. Ashley ran in with Mont- 
gomery at his heels. Through the open 


door of a parlor they saw Patterson. There 
was somebody with him. 

“Why, there’s Miss Montgomery,” cried 
Ashley. 

“No,’ said the chief of the expedition, 
taking he: hand and stepping forward, 
‘this is Mrs. Patterson.” 

Ashlcy paused bewildered. Montgomery 
brushed by him. 

“Is this true?” 
daughter. 

She bowed her head. Her father turned 
to Patterson. 

“Show me your marriage certificate.” 

Patterson handed him a paper. The ink 
was hardly dry. 

Montgomery read the document. “It 
appears to be regular,” he said, coldly. “I 
have nothing more to say at present to 
either of you.” 

Late that night the Old Man looked in 
upon the Night City Editor. 

“You need not save any space for the 
Montgomery interview,” he said. “It 
didn’t pan out. By the way, just leave 
word for the day folks that Patterson has 
a fortnight’s leave of absence.” 


he demanded of his 








EARLY SPANISH COMPLICATIONS. 
HE earliest symptoms of 
foreign hostility, pending 
the slow readjustment of 
peaceful relations with Great 
Britain, was a_ presidential 
message to the Second Con- 
gress, concerning the un- 
friendly attitude of Spain. 
The many hostile acts 
of that power during early colonial days 
and during the first decade of the Federal 
Union, were but the premonitory symp- 
toms of the final rupture whose culminat- 
ing events are making epochal history to- 
day. It is an old sore, which has festered 
for centuries, exacerbated by injuries done 
to men and peoples of like faith in both 
Europe and America hundreds of years 
ago, which found issue in our sympathy 
with her Cuban victims and ended at last 
in war, General Oglethorpe, greatest and 
bravest of the royal governors of Georgia, 
had been harassed more by Spanish incur- 
sions than by the hostility and treachery of 
the Creeks and other warlike aborigines. 
He had finally secured peace with the 
Creeks, who later, in 1790, had entered into 
a treaty with the United States. Spanish 
intrigues, which later on culminated in 
more serious troubles, dissuaded the Creeks 
from performing their treaty stipulations. 
The third session of the First and the 
first session of the Second Congress, held 
at Philadelphia, occupied the court house, 
the whole lower floor being furnished 
with a velvet carpet and mahogany 
chairs and desks, and the walls hung 
with flags and the portraits of distinguished 
Americans. The Speaker sat facing the 
east, in a mahogany chair, upholstered with 
leather, provided with a yavel, which he 
sometimes was obliged to use freely. The 
people were allowed to occupy the galleries, 
except when the house went into executive 
session. 





MEMORABLE EVENTS IN CONGRESS 
SECOND CONGRESS 
BY MITCHELL MANNERING 


The Senate occupied a smaller 
room on the second floor, and 
Vice-President Adams, its pre- 
siding officer, sat at a small 
mahogany table, upon which, 
from time to time, he rapped 
sharply with a silver pen- 
cil case. He was an _ exact- 
ing disciplinarian, and prompt- % 
ly checked any levity or loud 
whispering among the Senators. The Sen- 
ate sat with closed doors until 1795, and its 
members affected a rich and costly garb, 
and great dignity of manner and proceed- 
ing. 

In March, 1792, a special message from 
Louis XVI. advised the American Con- 
gress that he had accepted the Constitution 
demanded by the French nation. Both 
houses formally acknowledged the receipt 
of the message, but were very careful not 
to say anything which could offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of French republicans. 





THE “COIN” QUESTION SETTLED. 


Later a proposition to stamp United 
States coins with the heads of the presi- 
dents was bitterly opposed. Representative 
Page said: “I am certain it will be more 
agreeable to the citizens of the United 
States to see the head of liberty on their 
coins than the heads of the presidents. 
However well pleased they might be with 
the head of the great man now their presi- 
dent, they may have no reason to be pleased 
with some of his successors.” 

M-. Livermore sarcastically retorted: “I 
cannot see that it is of the slightest conse- 
quence to the United States whether the 
head of Liberty is on their coins or not, 
and what ‘an emblematical figure of Lib- 
erty’ may be, I cannot tell.’ A ghost has 
been said to be in the shape of the sound of 
a drum, and so may Liberty be for aught I 
know.” 

The representatives, however, voted for 
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the head of Liberty, and an attempt to re- 
scind this vote and to accept an amend- 
ment offered by the Senate, providing that 
the head, name and initials of each presi- 
dent, with the date, appear on the coins 
minted during his adminstration, was in- 
effectual, and the head of Liberty has ever 
since graced the coins of the republic. The 
first session of the second Congress closed 
in March, 1792, and the second session met 
Tuesday, 
Nov. 6, 1792. 

The presi- 
dent’s ad- 
dress treated 
of Indian 
outrages in 
Tennessee 
and along the 
lakes, the dis- 
affection ex- 
isting in 
Pennsyl- 
vania and 
other States 
over the du- 
ties on dis- 
tilled spirits, 
and like mat- 
ters. Oa 
Feb. 13, 1793, 
both houses 
attended the 
formal open- 
ing and 
counting of 
the electoral 
vote for Presi- 
dentand Vice- 
President of 
the United 
States. George Washington received 132 
votes for the Presidency and John Adams 
77 votes; George Clinton, 55 votes; Thomas 
Jefferson, 4 votes, and Aaron Burr, 1 vote 
for the Vice-Presidency. Vermont and 
Kentucky voted for the first time at a 
Presidential election. 

The failure of the Secretary of War to 
make proper preparations for the cam- 
paign against the Indians, and the alleged 
irregularities in the payment of money by 
the Secretary of the Treasury awakened a 
bitter controversy at this session, and an 
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investigation was begun which in fact failed 
to indicate the innocence or fault of the 
great men accused. 


PASSAGE OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


The passage of the Fugitive Slave Law 
Tuesday, February 5, 1793, was almost 
unanimous, and indeed added little to those 
State laws, which in the non-slave holding 
States at 
that period 
strongly up- 
held the 
control of 
the master 
Over appren- 
tice. and 
slave. It was 
not until 
these State 
laws _ incul- 
cated a truer 
sense of hu- 
man_ tights 
that the fed- 
eral law be- 
came repug- 
nant to the 
people of the 
free States. 

The House 
of Represen- 
tatives had 
adjourned 
without day 
March 2, 
1793, and pre- 
vious to the 
second in- 
augural. 

PRESIDENTIAL LEVEES AND RECEPTIONS. 

From the first establishment of a central 
government, lavish hospitality was not 
lacking, and official etiquette and cere- 
monial were alternately demanded and 
practised, as necessary to secure respect 
abroad and reverence at home; and again 
challenged and repressed as unworthy of 
the stern simplicity and sturdy indepen: 
dence of a true democracy. 

The President’s mansion, at No. 3 
Franklin Square, New York, was luxuri 
ously furnished according to the somewhat 
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heavy and ungraceful taste of that day. AJ} 
Presidential levees, given on national holi- 
days, were opened with a salute fired from 
two twelve-pound guns, planted near the 
President’s house. On these occasions, 
Washington generally wore his Continental 
uniform, and passed quietly around the 
circle of visitors, never shaking hands, but 
saying something to every one. 

On other occasions the President wore 
black velvet or dark-hued clothes, with a 
white or pearl-colored silk waistcoat, white 
silk stockings, and broad silver buckles at 
knee and instep. A long rapier, with an 
elegant cut-steel guard, was worn with 
either costume. 

A limited number only were invited, and 
the prescribed costume for civilians, and 
the nicest attention to military garb, were 


rigorously exacted. The Presidential recep- ° 


tions of to-day are in line with the most 
Jeffersonian simplicity as compared with 
what was expected at the republican court 
of the Father of his country. 

Madame Washington presided at like re- 
ceptions, richly and fashionably dressed, 
but seated, instead of standing. Her noble 
form appeared to the greatest advantage in 
the low corsage, and close-fitting bodice 
then in vogue, in her case always set off by 
dainty laces, an effective coiffure, and often 
by the richest and most costly dress. On 
the other hand, the refreshments served 
consisted only of tea or coffee, and pound 
and plum cake, handed round to the visit- 
ors, and these receptions were always 
closed by half-past ten. 


EARLY HOURS AND SIMPLE HABITS. 


“Just fancy,” wrote a charming lady of 
that period, “Madame Washington saw 
that it was nearly ten o’clock, and said very 
quietly, ‘The President retires punctually at 
ten, and I follow very soon afterwards.’ ” 

This simplicity and economy was also 
visible in the dinner parties given by Gen- 
eral Washington, much to the disgust of 
the majority of his guests, whose hospital- 
ity was on a broader scale of luxury and 
liberality. 

“Well,” says one Virginian gentleman, 
with a grand air of patient sadness, “the 
President said grace, and then—we dined 
on boiled mutton, with a few vegetables. 


Then we had something for dessert, and 
the butler was directed to serve a single 
glass of wine to each of us. When this had 
been drunken, the President arose and led 
the way to the drawing-room, and the din- 
ner was over.” 

Although very wealthy, President and 
Mrs. Washington were very economical in 
their family expenditure and management. 
The dark-colored coat and knee breeches 
worn by Washington at his first inaugura- 
tion were spun and woven at Mount Vernon, 
as were most of the linen, cotton and 
woolen stuffs used by the family and slaves. 
Madame Washington herself showed her 
lady visitors two cotton dresses, striped in 
silk, ravelled from some worn-out brown 
stockings and crimson chair coverings. It 
is certain, however, that these economies 
were dictated by conscientious and prudent 
motives, and that the charities of the first 
President and of his beloved wife were 
many and unostentatiously liberal. 


STATESMEN ENJOYED THEMSELVES. 


There was, however, no lack at New 
York or at Philadelphia of feasts at which 
green turtle, terrapin, Baltimore oysters, 
canvas-back duck, Jersey reed birds and a 
bewildering luxury of not less luscious 
game and fish were washed down with un- 
stinted libations of topaz-hued South Side 
Madeira, heavy and luscious wine oi 
Oporto, old crusted sherry, and notable 
liquors and cordials innumerable. 

There were excursions to the Fishkill, 
where grave statesmen devoted themselves 
to the artistic blending of a wonderful 
punch, and the conscientious frying of fish, 
pancakes and mighty beefsteaks, and drives 
to and over the Kissing Bridge, where 
elderly magnates took toll with fatherly be- 
nignancy, and younger cavaliers were rap- 
turously importunate or strangely diffident, 
“accordin’ to the natur’ of the man,” as 
Mulvaney hath it. Routs, balls and parties 
innumerable were given, few of which, alas, 
have been recorded in the letters and diaries 
which have come down to our day. 
Woman’s influence for good or evil had at 
an early date developed that influence at 
the seat of federal government, which has 
ever since been recognized by all who lift 
that veil of conventional propriety, which 
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“HAMILTON IMPLORES THE AID OF JEFFERSON.” 
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conceals the naked truth in the Washing- 
ton of to-day, as it did in the New York or 
Philadelphia of a century ago. 


WASHINGTON BELIEVED IN THE VOLUNTEER 
SYSTEM. 


Washington strongly expressed himself 
as follows in regard to the national militia: 

“A free people ought not only to be 
armed, but to be disciplined; to which end 
an uniform and well-digested plan is 
requisite; and their safety and interest re- 
quire that they should promote such manu- 
factures as tend to render them indepen- 
dent of others for all essential, and particu- 
larly, military supplies.” These counsels, 
whose wise provision has been again and 
again bitterly emphasized in our wars and 
Indian troubles, have never yet been prop- 
erly acted upon by the successors of Wash- 
ington. Indeed, to-day the tendency is to 
discredit the citizen soldier, and to build up 
a great regular army, utterly out of touch 
with the American people, and promising 
neither 
profit nor pro- 
motion to 
the citizen 
who willing- 
ly sacrifices 
everything to 
carry a mus- 
ket or point 
a cannon for 
the sake of 
the republic. 
That this 
tendency can 
long prevail 
is unlikely, as 
it is utterly 
unwarranted by the traditions and military 
experience of the American people. 


® 


DISCIPLINE PROPOSED FOR RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island, having refused to join the 
Union, the Senate began “to consider the 
necessity of treating the citizens of Rhode 
Island as a foreign power.” 

“We should give them notice, sir,” said 
Senator Maclay, “that all trade and com- 
merce between us must cease at once, if 
they refuse to bear the burdens which we 
have unaertaken for the common good.” 


, 





WASHINGTON AT MOUNT VERNON. 


“Their share of the cost of the colonial 
government and expenditure must be 
presented at once,” urged Senator Butler. 

“Let us have patience, gentlemen,” plead- 
ed King. “Rome was not built in a day, and 
Rhode Island has some reason for hesita- 
tion. There are certain rights not yet 
clearly reserved to the people of the several 
States, and it is certainly no worse to hesi- 
tate than to come in and send delegates 
who rave about a dissolution of the Union 
whenever there is an hunest difference of 
opinion.” 

On May 18, the Senate finally proposed 
a bill prohibiting the free importation of 
Rhode Island commodities into the Federal 
Union. On Tuesday, June 1, however, a 
message from the president announced that 
Rhode Island had at last decided to enter 
the union of States. 


THE FIRST NATURALIZATION LAW PASSED. 


Early in February, 1790, the subject of 
naturalization and citizenship was taken up, 
and the gal- 


leries of the 
House of 
Re p resenta- 
tives were 
crowded and 
the lobby 
filled with in- 
terested citi- 
zens. In the 
latter and on 
the streets, 
grave citi- 
zens dis- 
cussed this 
new consid- 
eration,as to- 
day men still decry or approve the policy 
then initiated. 

Madison had already proposed that the 
first census, about to be taken, should be 
made more perfect and instructive than a 
mere numbering of the people, and the de- 
sire of a larger population was largely neu- 
tralized by the fear of establishing compact 
communities, speaking alien tongues, de- 
voted to another faith, and possibly loyal 
to foreign potentates. 

“Already,” said a member, “we have col- 
onies of Hessians, who speak no English, 
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and fought us on nearly every battlefield 
during the revolution. Shall we give them 
equal privileges with the men of Valley 
Forge, Trenton, Saratoga and Yorktown?” 

“There are proprietors, sir,” replied his 
colleague, “who will plant Canadian 
French by hundreds on their new manors 
and grants. It will take centuries to teach 


the Revolution and in the establishment of 
the national government. 

The whole amount was -“estimated” at 
about $21,000,000, distributed as follows: 

New Hampshire, $300,000; Massachu- 
setts, $4,000.000; Rhode Island, $200,000; 
Connecticut, $1,600,000; New York, $1,200,- 
000; New Jersey, $800,000; Pennsylvania, 





REVERED THROUGH ALL TIME. 


them the English language, and two thou- 
sand years to blend them with the Amer- 
ican people.” 

“Yes,” said staid Rufus King, “they will 
be neutral here as they have been in the 
past, along the northern and western fron- 
tiers. We can’t expect aid from them when 
the Six Nations go on the warpath, and 
they will live in peace, while our outlying 
settlers are being butchered.” 

Every argument which has since that 
time been levelled against a liberal natural- 
ization policy can be found embodied in the 
long, scholarly and sometimes fiery 
speeches then delivered, and the bill was 
recommitted. The time of residence was 
finally extended to two years, and with that 
amendment the bill passed. 


THE ASSUMPTION BILL AS PASSED. 

On Thursday, January 28,1790, beganthat 
long and well-contested struggle which re- 
sulted from the proposition of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that the United States 
should assume and pay in full the indebted- 
ness of the several States, incurred during 


$2,200,000; Delaware, $200,000; Maryland, 
$800,000; Virginia, $3,200,000; North Caro- 
lina, $2,200,000; South Carolina, $4,000,- 
000; Georgia, $300,000. 

Madison proposed, in place of the un- 
restricted assumption of these claims, the 
following: 


“Resolved, That adequate funds ought 
to be provided for paying the principal and 
interest of the domestic debt, as the same 
shall be liquidated, and that in such liquida- 
tion the present holders of public securities 
which have been alienated shall be settled 
with according to the highest market rate 
of said securities; and that the balance of 
the sums due from the public be paid in 
such proportion to the original holders 
of such securities.” 


Madison’s proposition was finally defeat- 
ed and the original bill carried, the claims 
paid amounting, when finally liquidated, to 
over $31,000,000. The $10,000,000 excess 
over the original estimate of claims pre- 
sented while the bill was being debated, was 
less regretted by public men than the prece- 
dent established, through which the as- 
signees of the most exorbitant and fraudu- 
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lent claims against the United States have 
from that day to this been enabled to prey 
upon the public treasury. 

In the course of this long struggle the 
representatives of the “Creditor States,” 
so-called, were bitterly opposed by those 
who claimed that the debt due the soldier, 
and investor, who had risked life and prop- 
erty should not be paid to the mere specu- 
lator. 

Fisher Ames of Massachusetts advocated 
the payment in full of all actual holders of 
these claims at their face value, and made 
a number of able speeches in support of 
this position. 

James Jackson of Georgia opposed hasty 
action, declaring with characteristic ve- 
hemence: “Since this report has been read 
in this house a spirit of havoc, speculation 
and ruin has arisen and been cherished by 
people who had access to the information 
the report contained.” He charged that 
“three vessels have sailed within a fortnight 
from this port, freighted for speculation. 
They are intended to purchase the State 
and other securities in the hands of the un- 
informed, though honest, citizens of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. My 
soul is indignant at the avariciousness and 
moral turpitude which so vile a conduct 
displays.” 





“PERMIT ME, MADAM.” 


Thomas Scott of Pennsylvania wished to 


pay foreign debts in full and domestic 
claims on an equitable basis. Elias Boudi- 
not of New Jersey, Roger Sherman of Con- 


necticut, Theo Sedgewick and Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts advocated full face 
payment of all claims. 


HAMILTON’S FINE ITALIAN HAND. 


At one time, however, the “As: 
sumption Bill’ so-called, was doomed, and 
only the genius of Hamilton found a way 
out of a defeat which threatened the grav- 
est results. Jefferson thus depicts the final 
struggle, showing how the friends of the 
assumption bill, and of the measures pro- 
posing the location of the national capital 
at Philadelphia and later on the Potomac, 
made a compromise and carried both meas- 
ures. 

“So high were the feuds excited on this 
subject, that on its rejection business was 
suspended. Congress met and adjourned 
from day to day, without doing anything; 
the parties being too much out of temper 
to do business together. The eastern mem- 
bers threatened secession and dissolution. 
Hamilton was in despair. As I was going 
to the President’s one day, I met him in 
the street. He walked me back and forth 
before the President’s door for half an 
hour. He pointed pathetically to the tem- 
per into which the legislature had been 
wrought—the disgust of those who were 
called ‘the creditor states’-—the danger of 
the secession of their members, and of the 
separation of the states. 

“He observed that the members of the 
administration ought to act in concert— 
that the President was the centre on which 
all administrative matters ultimately rested, 
and that all of us should rally round him, 
and support with joint efforts, measures 
approved by him; and that the assumption 
measures having been lost by a_ small 
majority, only, it was probable that an ap- 
peal from me to the judgment and discre- 
tion of some of my friends might effect a 
change in the vote, and the machine of gov- 
ernment now suspended, might be again 
set in motion.” 


JEFFERSON AS A POLITICAL WORKER. 


Jefferson felt keenly the dangers of that 
disaffection, which was but too commonly 
expressed by representatives from both 
sections, and decided in regard to the ‘As- 
sumption bill,’ ‘that if its rejection endan- 
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gered the dissolution of the union at this 
incipient stage, I should deem that the 
most unfortunate of all occurrences; to 
avert which all partial and temporary evils 
should be y‘elded. 

“T accordingly gave a dinner party the 
next day, at which a discussion took place, 
and it was finally agreed that whatever im- 
portance had been attached to the rejection 
of this proposition the preservation of the 
union, and of concord among the states, 
was of more importance; and that there- 
fore the vote of rejection, should be re- 
scinded—to effect which some members 
should change their votes. 

“But it was observed that the pill would 
be peculiarly bitter to the Southern states, 
and that some concomitant measure should 
be adopted to sweeten it a little to them. 
There had before been propositions to fix 
the seat of government either at Philadel- 
phia or at Georgetown on the Potomac, 
and it was thought that by giving it to 
Philadelphia for ten years, and to George- 
town permanently afterwards, this might 
as an anodyne, calm in some degree the 
ferment excited by the other measure afone. 
So two of the Potomac members (White 
and Lee) but the former with a revulsion 
of stomach almost convulsive, agreed to 
change their votes; (on the assumption 
bill) and Hamilton undertook to carry 
through the other measure.” 

Adams appears also to have been induced 
by Hamilton to make like exertions, and 
both in after years, seem to have had seri- 
ous’ doubts, as to the necessity for their 
prompt and effective action, which encour- 
aged selfish men to claim under threats of 
secession, things which were repugnant to 
all just and moral considerations. 


FIRST GUN OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONFLICT. 


On February 12, 1790, a memorial of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of 
the Abolition of Slavery, signed by its 
president, Benjamin Franklin, demanded 
the abolition of the African slave trade; 
and the relief of free negroes, wrongfully 
held in bondage, with other measures look- 
ing to the gradual improvement and en- 
franchisement of the colored race. The 
document was a noble plea for true free- 
dom and justice, and was as unanswerable 


in its logic, as any of the previous state 
papers of its great originator. A like peti- 
tion from the Friends or Quakers of Phil- 
adelphia was also presented, and the de- 
bate took place on a motion to refer these 
papers to the proper committee, and was 





THE MINUET. 


marked by steady and calm consideration 
on the part of the members from the more 
northern states; and a most uncompromis- 
ing and bitter opposition from the repre- 
sentatives of the southern slave holding 
colonies. 

Thus Tucker of South Carolina de- 
manded, “Do-these men expect a general 
emancipation by law? This would never be 
submitted to by the Southern states without 
a civil war.”’ Burke of the same state added: 
“T am certain that the commitment of these 
papers would sound an alarm, and blow the 
trumpet of sedition in the Southern states.” 
Smith, another South Carolinian, declared 
“We look upon this measure as an attack 
upon the palladium of the business of our 
section.” 

Late in March the committee reported 
upon these memorials, to the effect that 
Congress could not abolish the slave trade 
until 1808, or interfere with the slave laws 
of any of the states, and this decision for 
years prevented any congressional action 
which could have removed the exciting 
cause of the great civil war; a fact too little 
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known to many who have professed to be- 
lieve, that slavery might have been abol- 
ished by federal legislation and purchase. 


THE REMOVAL TO PHILADELPHIA. 


General Washington, previous to his re- 
moval to Philadelphia, visited the New 
England States, an undertaking of no little 
difficulty in those days. After this journey 
the officials and the members who chose to 
reside at the seat of government, began the 
difficult task of removal. 

General Washington refused to accept an 
executive mansion, commenced for his use 
by the legislature of Pennsylvania and 
hired a house of Mr. Robert Morris, at a 
rental of $3000 per year. Most of the 
household stuff went by sea, and General 
Washington paid attention to the minutest 
details, in his letters to Mr. Lear, who had 
charge of the arrangements. Mrs. Wash- 
ington had been ill during the fall, and it 
was not until November 28th that the pres- 
ident’returned from Mount Vernon, to the 
new centre of national government. 

The third session of the first congress 
was little delayed by the lack of a quorum 
and on Wednesday, December 8, 1790, re- 
ceived the president’s address, which con- 
tained little beyond a reference to the suc- 
cessful negotiation in Holland of a loan for 
3,000,000 florins, and the proposed admis- 
sion to the Union of the new state of Ken- 
tucky. A later message, February 14, 1791, 
stated that the Duke of Leeds and Sir Wm. 
Pitt on the part of the English govern- 
ment, “declare without scruple that they do 
not mean to fulfil what remains of the 
treaty of peace to be fulfilled on their part; 
by which we are to understand the delivery 
of posts, and repayment of property car- 
ried off, till full performance on our part 
and full corapensation, where delay has 
made performance impossible.” 

“On the subject of a treaty of commerce, 
they avoided direct answers, so as to satisfy 
Mr. Morris that they did not mean to enter 
into one, unless it could be extended, to an 
alliance offensive and defensive, or unless 
in the event of a rupture with Spain.” This 
is interesting in view of recent events and 
shows that English diplomacy of to-day 
differs little from that of a century ago, ex- 


cept that greater deference is shown the 
greater republic. 

During the session, a central land depart- 
ment at the seat of government was pro- 
posed and discussed. The sale of land in 
large sections to foreign immigrants, was 
opposed by Representative Scott who de- 
clared that “a body of French people set- 
tling in that way would preserve their lan- 
guage and manners for perhaps 2000 years” 
a very natural error of judgment which is 
to-day entertained by many Americans who 
do not understand how quickly foreign im- 
migration is assimilated in agricultural dis- 
tricts. The value of the public lands was 
estimated at thirty cents per acre. 


GROG A NECESSITY OF LIFE. 


Representative James Jackson of Geor- 
gia, during this session bitterly opposed 
any increase in duties on spirituous liquors, 
as “its unequal operation would be most 
sensibly felt by the Southern states, who 
have no alternative to adopt, by which they 
can diminish the burden of the tax; no 
breweries or orchards to furnish a substi- 
tute for spirituous liquors,’ which he 
went on to declare were a necessary article 
of sustenance, quoting a reverend clergy- 
man who had said, “Grog is a necessary ar- 
ticle of drink in the Southern states.” He 
deplored the tendency to imitate the excise 
legislation of England and said: ‘We are 
too much in the habit of imitating that 
country. I plainly perceive that the time 
will come when a shirt shall not be washed 
without an excise.” 


THE FIRST UNITED STATES BANK. 


A bill to incorporate the Subscribers to 
the Bank of the United States was strongly 
opposed by Madison, and most effectuaily 
advocated by Fisher Ames of Massachu- 
setts. The bill passed February 8, 1791, 
and the needed capital, it was said, was sub- 
scribed in one day. The charter was grant- 
ed for twenty years, during which time the 
bank is said to have received and disbursed 
over $100,000,000, and to have paid out 
yearly an average of $1,600,000 on a capital 
of $10,000,000. Congress refused to extend 
its charter in 1811. 
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Illustrated from Photographs taken by Mrs. Gilson Willets 


EARS streamed down the trooper’s 
face. He blubbered. He was the 

sort known in the regular army as 
“old soldier;” had been eighteen years in 
the service, had killed Apaches and grinned 
at the slaughter. But now he cried. Per- 
haps he had not shed tears for years. But 
just now—it was just at the break of day 
on the thirteenth of June,—he was groom- 
ing his horse, perhaps for the last time. 
For to-day the expedition under General 
Shafter was to sail for Cuba; and the cav- 
alry was to go dismounted, as foot soldiers. 
I walked down the picket line and saw 
other troopers with tears in their eyes. It 
was a picket line in the camp of the Sixth 
Cavalry at Port Tampa. The troopers 
used their currycombs and brushes; they 
scraped and rubbed; they polished the coats 
of their horses with their coat-sleeves. 
They whispered goody-bye and good-bye. 
Some were sullen, others morose, all sor- 
rowiul. In taking their horses from under 
them, Shafter had taken their hearts out of 
their bodies. They wanted to go to Cuba 
and fight; but not without their horses. 
A cavalry officer thinks first of his men, a 
cavalryman thinks first of his “mount.” 
These troopers of the Sixth could not un- 


derstand why they were ordered forward as 
foot-soldiers after they had spent years in 
drilling to fight on horseback. With a 
score of infantry regiments right there in 
Tampa, ready and eager for battle, why 
separate the troopers and their beloved 
horses? 

‘The invading army did not take more 
than a thousand horses; just enough for the 
artillery, the commanding officers, for 
scouts and reconnoissance parties, for gen- 
eral utility and for petty. Mules did the rest, 
pack-mules for supplies and ordinary mules 
for the few “prairie schooners” and am- 
bulances. General Miles arrived in San- 
tiago province, horseless. When he rode 
at all he used any horse that came handy. 
For General Shafter, however, any old 
horse would not do. The General’s three- 
hundred-weight, with ten pounds to boot, 
needed a horse with a strong back-bone. 
He took two of these; fine, big brutes, 
whose strength the General had tested in 
Tampa while inspecting the divisions of the 
Fifth Army Corps. Colonel John Jacob 
Astor was allowed two mounts, for the 
course of his duties as Acting Inspector 
General involved distances. He himself 
led his horses aboard the transport “Sig- 
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uranca”—two of the finest thoroughbreds 
out of his stables at Rhinecliffe-on-the- 
Hudson. 

The correspondents were not allowed to 
take a single horse; principally, because 
there was no room. Every available 
square foot on the transports was needed 
by the soldiers. The historians of the war 
pleaded, beseeched, beseiged General Shaf- 
ter to allow them to take their horses, 
somehow, someway. Then they resorted 
to bribery. Muleteers were offered all 
sorts of rewards if they would only smug- 
gle this or thatnag on boardthe little “Gus- 
sie’ where the mules were packed in like 


THE HORSE IN THE PRESENT WAR 


“Florida” all to himself and, with room to 
spare, every man took his horse. 

Since the war began the government has 
bought thousands of horses and is still buy- 
ing more. For, whether we have peace or 
war, Uncle Sam still wants thousands of 
additional horses. His agents are spread 
over forty states and are buying up all sale- 
able and suitable horse-flesh. In order to 
get these horses quickly the agents are pay- 
ing ten per cent above the open market 
price. Hundreds of one hundred dollar 
horses are bringing one hundred and ten. 
In order to increase the regular army to 
the full strength prescribed by the new law, 
































HORSES FOR GENERAL SHAFTER’S STAFF GOING ABOARD TRANSPORTS. 


sardines inacan. And no wonder the men 
of the pencil wanted their mounts! They 
had paid Kentucky prices for Florida ani- 
mals, a hundred dollars for a horse worth 
forty,—at their paper’s expense—and they 
wanted their money’s worth with them. 
Even the Rough Riders, Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and General Wood ex- 
cepted, went to Cuba horseless. When the 
redoubtable Teddy reached Tampa, from 
San Antonia, and learned that his Rough 
Riders would have to go horseless, he 
groaned and changed the name of the regi- 
ment to Weary Walkers. William Astor 
Chandler’s Rough Riders, however, fared 
better; for Chandler secured the transport 


every cavalry regiment needs eight hun- 
dred additional horses, and every artillery 
regiment four hundred. Of course, only the 
right horses are wanted. Out of every hun- 
dred offered only about thirty are accepted. 
Horses that are restive, vicious or too free 
in harness, or which, upon rigid inspection 
do not meet all requirements, are rejected. 

There are now about eighteen million 
horses in the United States, or about three 
times as many as in France or Germany, 
nearly five times as many as in England 
and Belgium, six times as many as in 
Switzerland and eight times as many as in 
Portugal. One of the results of the pres- 
ent war is the estabiishment of the fact that, 
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in future, thousands of horses are needed 
by the armies of the world. Here is a 
chance for enterprise, a chance to 
sell all nations American horses suit- 
able for military service. The market 
is extensive. Germany has 100,000 horses 
on the peace footing 
of her army and 
would require 75,- 
000 additional . for 
war. France _ has 
111,000 horses’ on 
the peace footing 
and would require 
75,000 additional in 
case of war. There 
are 150,000 horses 
required in Russia 
on a peace footing 
and in case of hos- 
tilities they would 
need 50,000 more. 
But meanwhile, for 
months to come, 
there will be a de- 
mand for horses 
suitable for service in our own army. 

Many of the animals now in the United 
States service come from Wyoming, Ore- 
gon, the Dakotas and Colorado. But, af- 
ter all, the greatest number of army horses 
is furnished by Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The government furnishes horses to the 
enlisted men but not to the officer. Each 
cavalry and artillery officer must purchase 


his horse with his own money. If the 
horse is injured or killed in the United 
States service, the officer enters a claim and 
is reimbursed. Government officers who se- 
lect horses think bay the best color. A bay 
is more apt to be sound and healthy. White 





NINTH CAVALRY ON A RECONNOISSANCE IN FLORIDA FIELDS. 


animals are not wanted. The enemy can see 
them at night. The soldier who expects to 
go into battle never wants a white mount. 
Artists who insist on putting generals on 
white horses do so for artistic effect and 
not because the real life-model was thus 
mounted—in action. An attempt is made 
to supply each troop with horses uniform 
in color, all blacks or all bays. 





“STABLES.” 


GROOMING HORSES AT TAMPA. 
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The qualities needed in a cavalry horse 
are speed and endurance, especially endur- 
ance. In a _ horse for artillery service, 
strength rather than speed is required, but 
endurance is a requisite also. Generally 
speaking, the essential poiits of an army 
horse are: Sound in every particular, 


through a course of instruction just the 
same as every recruit. It is important that 
the horse, as well as the cavalryman, 
should understand his business. The ani- 
mal is first given a lesson in running round 
a central point, with a rope tied around his 
neck. Balky or unruly, he is thrown to 
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healthy color, clean limbs and a good coat; 
between five and eight years old; weight 
between 1,000 and 1,500 pounds; between 
fifteen and fifteen and a half hands high; 
free from bad habits; ambitious. A _ half- 
bred horse is better than a full-bred one for 
rough riding, as they are more durable. A 
nervous, crazy animal is as bad as a nerv- 
ous man. Cavalrymen detect a nervous 
horse by touching it under the fet- 
lock, where the bone is sensitive. If the 
beast is inclined to kick he will do so 
then. 

“Boots and Saddles!” When this stir- 
ring call reaches the trooper’s ears, he 
likes to feel, as he hastily draws on his 
boots, that he can depend upon the horse 
that he is about to ride. Therefore every 
horse enlisted in the army has to go 


the ground. Later, he is taught the vari- 
ous gaits, is given a course in trotting and 
galloping. Following this, he is given 
bending lessons, how to passage right to 
left, how to turn on fore-feet, and so on. 
In the drill the movements of the cavalry 
horse must be like machinery. He must 
be like a circus horse understanding every 
command of his master. Another interest- 
ing feature of training a horse is to make 
him lie down when commanded. In battle, 
horses are used by soldiers as breastworks. 
When a horse will lie down when cor- 
manded, the most difficult part of the train- 
ing process is over. 

The methods pursued in training army 
horses differ considerably from those popu- 
larly employed in breaking in horses in 
civil life. Trainers who claim that a horse 
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can be broken by fear alone, are worthless 
for army work. An animal controlled only 
by fear becomes wholly unmanageable and 
loses its head in times of danger. Cavalry 
horses must be taught implicit confidence 
in the rider. It is the training by fear that 
makes a horse “dumb ’fraid.” It is not 
difficult to see how horses of this descrip- 
tion would be useless for cavalry service. 
A well trained animal ridden by an intelli- 
gent trooper will advance to the very 
mouth of a battery without flinching. (Es- 
pecially is he confident when he can hear 
the voice or feel the hand of his rider. 

As for runaways, seldom within the mem- 
ory of cavalrymen have there been runa- 
ways among their horses. This is the re- 
sult of the training that renders the patient 
brute superior to any sudden surprise by 
reason of unexpected noises or sights. 
The trooper’s horse is inured to sounds 
and sights that would terrify and madden 
any ordinary horse of limited education. 
He is taught to stand under railway arches 
while trains thunder overhead, to face a 
hooting mob, to bear the sudden flashing of 
colored lights, the rattle of musketry, the 
blare of brass bands, the sudden flight of 
loose paper, the raising of umbrellas, the 
roar of cannon and the flashing of swords. 
When the horse becomes as impassive as 
the rider, and will sink into a chasm opened 
by an earthquake without the quiver of a 
muscle—then is he fit to become a war- 
horse. 

But what about the trooper who shed 
tears? Why was he dismounted and sent 


to Cuba without his beloved and well 
trained horse? Not until he arrived in 
Cuba did he understand. He then per- 
ceived that General Shafter was very wise. 
As there was no fighting in the open, there 
was no chance for cavalry charges. Horses 
would have been in the way, an incum- 
brance, an unnecessary care. Shafter had 
really saved many a horse’s life. Hundreds 
of “mounts” ‘would have died in Cuba, 
stricken by the heat, providing they had not 
already perished on the transports during 
the voyage, or while swimming ashore at 
Baiquiri. 

It is evident that the glory of the horse 
in the present war is thus far confined 
chiefly to the corals and picket lines, to 
the drills and “fatigue,” the inspections and 
processions in the camps at Alger, Chick- 
amauga, Tampa and Jacksonville. But 
there is plenty of time for the horse in the 
present war, even yet. During the four 
years of the Civil War many an excellent 
brute distinguished himself as a war-horse 
and has been immortalized by painters and 
writers. We all know that Sheridan’s fav- 
orite war-horse was “Winchester,” that 
Robert E. Lee preferred “Traveler,” that 
Grant made famous such horses as “Cin- 
cinnati,” and “Egypt,” and “Jeff Davis.” 
And if this Spanish-American war only 
lasts long enough, the next generation will 
see, in military museums, many a skilfully 
stuffed horse-hide bearing the placard: 
“General Shafter’s Charger,” or “General 
Wheeler’s Battle-Horse,” or ‘General 
Miles’ Favorite War-Horse.” 
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THE CRACK TROUP OF THE FAMOUS SIXTH GOING TO WATER. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR SPEECH THAT POSSESSES A DRAMATIC ELEGANCE 
OF EXECUTION, 


DEAF-MUTES AND THEIR SIGN 





LANGUAGE 


BY WILLIAM A. JANSEN 


HERE is perhaps no question that of 

our unfortunates, deprived of one of 

their senses, the blind appeal to us 
most pathetically. Whoever has visited a 
blind asylum will forever remember the 
settled look of sadness on the faces of the 
shrinking creatures there, the gloom and 
isolation and pitiful inquiry with which 
they listen forth to the world of light. 
Coming upon a bevy of them in a corridor 
of such an Institute is much like the ap- 
proach of Aeneas and the Sibyl or of Vir- 


gil and Dante to a group of condemned 
souls in the lower world.. The startled 
alarm from afar, the consciousness of the 
presence of intruders, the silence and hud- 
dling together and then the mute, sightless 
gaze of appeal as we pass—all produce an 
ineffaceable, uncanny impression as of 
wretches doomed to an eternal exile. 

Yet it might be hard for us to decide 
which limbo or inferno we would choose, 
a dark world or a silent world. 

Each would have strong arguments to 
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score against the other. 
most generally, present a picture of great 
liveliness and their faces are free from the 
tragic sombreness of the blind, on the other 
hand the loss of hearing in them involves 
the fatal deprivation of speech, a double 
affliction. Much of their liveliness may be 
partly an enforced effort to supply this 
latter lack by means of signs and gestures, 
partly, no doubt, it is genuine lighthearted- 
ness. To the thoughtless observer these 
may look, at times, like grimaces and af- 
ford food for amusement; to the thinking 
and sympathizing they should convey a 
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“My COUNTRY ’TIS OF THEE” IN SIGN LANGUAGE. 


While deaf-mutes, 


deeper pathos than even the sombre dig- 
nity of the blind. 

To be shut out from the world of sounds 
or the world of sights—if the alternative 
were simplified to this—would be easy 
enough to decide. Most of us would read- 
ily choose the former. But the loss of 
speech is a factor, inducing more careful 
balancing of pros and cons. While the 
deaf must forego “the concord of sweet 
sounds,” the melodies of nature, music and 
the tones of their loved ones’ voices, they 
are also saved from the repellant and defil- 
ing notes of the world, undoubtedly more 
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obtrusive than the sinful sights, the gossip, 
the curses, the obscenities, the whole 
gamut of evil with which man loads his 
tongue. 

But again, living speech is such a re- 
ciprocal companion of thought, that from 
an intellectual, educational point of view 
its absence is almostirreparable. Eventhor- 
oughly educated deaf-mutes evince in their 
writing a certain helplessness in the use 
of words, a lack of literary mastery over 
their vocabulary. They know words as 
written characters only. This is but half 
of the word and not the first half of that. 
The subtile poetical quantity and quality of 
its music, the compelling rhythm of a sen- 
tence is almost foreign to them. After all 
the ear is a 
more spiritual 
organ than the 
eye. Without 
its use there 
must result a 
crudeness and 
harshness of 
expression, 
dificult to 
overcome. 

All men are 
born mutes. 
They learn to 
speak at first 
by hearing, un- 
til education 
establishes an 
independent 
interplay _ be- 
tween the 
mind and the 
tongue. In 
the case of 
those born 
deaf, congeni- 
tal deaf-mutes, 
or those be- 
reft of hear- 
ing through 
disease in 
early child- 
hood, _ before 
intellectual 





speech has been achieved, philanthropy 
and indeed the self-interest of the state have 
early set about devising a substitute. So- 





bh. M., GALLAUDET. 


President of Gallaudet College, our National University for the 
education of Deaf-Mutes. 


ciety recognized that the growing up of 
these persons in ignorance and idleness 
would be dangerous to itself. State Insti- 
tutions for the deaf-mutes have thus existed 
for along time. Their object naturally has 
been twofold. (1) to minimize their social 
isolation by means of a medium of inter- 
course in lieu of conversation, and (2) edu- 
cation. The two objects really merge into 
one, inasmuch as their education is admin- 
istered through that medium and also best 
bridges over the social chasm between 
them and their speaking fellows. 

This substitute for speech is well known 
to be the sign-language. It required no in- 
ventiveness to settle upon this, since the 
deaf themselves had been found to resort to 
. it. We all re- 
sort to it. Men 
naturally em- 
ploy _ signs, 
gestures, facial 
expression, el- 
ocutionary 
auxiliaries to 





the uttered 
word. All that 
was needed 
then was a 


formulated 
manual alpha- 
bet and the 
system was 
ready. 

The system 
itself, as might 
have been ex- 
pected in our 
progressive 
age, and in 
the hands—lit- 
erally in this 
case—of en- 
lightened ex- 
perts, has on 
its purely pan- 
tomimic side, 
made great 
strides. Any 
one witnessing 
the exercise of 
a. class of bright deaf-mute girls, repro- 
ducing -a dialogue, a character’ imper- 
sonation, a hymn or prayer, will be fas- 




















cinated by their grace and vivacity, by the 
fineness of perception and the more than 
Delsartian dramatic elegance of execution, 
which they pour 
into their piiant 
faces and forms. 

Their educa- 
tion proper has 
kept pace with 
education in 
general. The 
common 
branches are as 
well taught in 
our State Insti- 
tution for the 
Deaf as in our 
public schools. 
In addition there 
is a high-school 
department in 
each, whileforthe 
more ambitious 
and gifted our 
government sup- 
ports in Wash- 
ington a college 
under the presi- 
dency of the 
eminent Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet, 
which is admit- 
ted to be the only one of its kind in the 
world up to the present time.* 

The term deaf-mute or “deaf and dumb” 
is a misnomer or at ‘least inaccurate and 
misleading. The impression conveyed by 
it is that deafness and muteness are coor- 
dinate, that a person is mute from 
a cause similar to that of his deafness, in 
other words that his vocal organs have been 
impaired together with his organs of hear- 
ing. This has been the popular belief. It 
is now known to be the case in certain in- 
stances only. The same disease or pre- 
natal cause that destroys the auditory 
nerve, may also affect the larynx or its 
appendages, albeit it is seldom found to 
have done so. On the contrary; people are 
mute simply because they, from lack of 
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SIGNING “JESUS, LOVER OF MY SOUL.” 


* Dr. Gallaudet, on"invitation of the{British Government, 
has been twice before the Royal Commission, specially ap- 
pointed in the interest of her Deaf-Mutes and their educa- 
tion. The last time, during the summer months of 1897, it 
was with a’view of establishing in London a college, equall 
in its broad usefulness, to the one in Washington, D. C. 
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hearing, have never learned to speak, but 
not always because of organic disability. 
Generations of deafness, as post mortem ex- 
aminations 
show, do entail 
induration, con- 
traction and pa- 
resis of the vo- 
cal organs and 
their delicate 
nerves, but this 
can:be explained 
to be owing in 
many cases to 
absence of use 
wholly. Now, 
if the deaf car 
talk, i. e., as far 
as natural vocal 
ability is con- 
cerned, why not 
in some way en- 
able them to 
tak and do 
away with the 
“makeshift” of 
sig n-language? 
Why not in- 
deed? It might 
be done in one 
of two ways or 
both—by the 


use of a *phone of some kind that 


‘that will bring back the hearing (Edison, 


who is totally deaf himself, is said to be at 
work on stitch an invention)—or by lip- 
reading. These would be but the utmost 
exploitation of the method our friends, 
who are “hard of hearing” resort to, when 
with audiphone in hand they watch our lips 
with lynx eyes. 

Our friend with the ear-trumpet has had 
a lifetime of practice in speaking. She— 
for it is generally an aunt or a grand- 
mother,—knows the sound of words and 
gradually acquires the connection between 
these and the movements of the mouth. 
How different the case would be if she had 
to master intelligent, comprehensive con: 
versation de novo by this method! 

Nevertheless, this is a distinctly new 
opening for the narrowed, imprisoned 


world of deaf-mutes and as such their in- 
structors have been quick to lay hold upon 
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it. Articulation is now a part of the work 
in almost every institution. Prof. Alex- 
ander Melville Bell is the author of a sys- 
tem of “Visible Speech” consisting of 
charts, interpreting by a symbolic alphabet 
a phonetic combination for analyzing the 
mechanism of the human speech. I do not 
know to what extent it is in use. It seems 
to be too complicated and very little 
known. Vocal instruction is usually con- 
ducted by the teacher standing before her 
class—again it is a lady mostly, as a beard, 
specially a moustache, would interfere—and 
carefully enunciating the words. Feeling 
the larynx and the muscles of the throat 
while speaking is practiced, at times taking 


me 


eee eae 


aT 
Seen cet 


SS 


ee 
Bn ess 
See 


\ 
4 





the members of her class individually, di- 
recting them to lay their fingers on hers. 
Thus laboriously the pupils are taught to 
read orally and in a limited way to speak 
and converse. Is this then the Promised 
Land of the deaf-mutes? Prof. Alexander 
Graham Bell, of telephone fame, thinks so 
and fain would be the Moses to lead them 
forth. The Bells, father and son, have been 
the foremost champions of the so-called 
pure oral method. The latter distinguished 
gentleman is so radical and uncompro- 
mising in his warfare on the old sign-lan- 
guage method that much acrimony and 
hostility have been injected into -higher 
deaf-mute pedagogics in recent years, for 
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“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE” AS EXPRESSED IN GESTURES. 
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A PUPIL OF THE UNIVERSITY SIGNING THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


the other foremost authorities, considering 
it to be valuable as a part medium for im- 
parting general instruction more directly, 
are just as firmly bent upon retaining it. 
Prof. Robert Patterson, principal of the 
Ohio State Institution, is another distin- 
guished man in the front rank of successful 
deaf-mute educators. He told the writer, 
during a recent visit at that Institution, 
that while Prof. Beli deserved a great deal 
of credit for many valuable suggestions, 
and had been a laborious student with 
a philosophical breadth of view, in the in- 
terest of the deaf, it could not be contra- 
dicted that his tenacity in antagonizing 


signs im toto, was in a way memorable. 

Another highly qualified authority, a man 
of many years of practical experience in 
deaf-mute education, and whose whole 
heart is in his work, is Prof. Robert P. 
McGregor. I had several conversations 
with him. He is strictly honest and en- 
thusiastic in his defence and logical vindi- 
cation of the sign-language. Ina paper by 
him, read before the fifth convention 
of the National Association of the 
Deaf, held at Drexel Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, in June, 1896, appears this sen- 
tence: ‘What heinous crime have the deaf 
been guilty of that their language should 
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be proscribed? By means of it they are 
enabled to enjoy social intercourse to a 
degree that artificial speech and writing 
cannot afford. By its means they enjoy 
religious instruction and worship, things 
denied even the best products of oral 
schools. 

Without theorizing or dogmatizing about 
the controversy, the course of the pupils 
themselves and their individual conditions 
ought certainly to be regarded. Now the 
fact is that the moment they are released 
from an oral lesson, they take to the sign- 
language as ducks do to the water. The 
oral doctrinaire says: Take the sign-lan- 
guage away from them! Well, you can 
take the water away from the ducks, but 
you will have very unhappy ducks to con- 
tend with. The land is not their natural 
habitat. Waddling is not graceful or sat- 
isfactory to themselves. Even in those few 
ostensibly “pure oral’ schools, founded upon 
this novel theory, I have noticed that the 
unhappy pupils take to the sign-language as 
school boys and girls take to novels and 
tarts after recitations. If they had never 
learned the manual alphabet, they would 
invent one. The ear and the tongue are 
wedded. What Nature hath joined to- 
gether let not man put asunder. In the 
death of the ear the widowed tongue is by 
this brusque theory forced into an un- 
seemly union. Learning to speak without 
hearing is at best a curious accomplish- 
ment. Deaf-mutes are shy to use it in their 
intercourse with strangers. They prefer 
writing. It is like a foreigner trying to 
learn English and acquire its pronuncia- 
tion without a teacher. If we reflect upon 
the number of labials and linguals and how 
many sounds are formed in the interior of 
the mouth, it will be easy to note what a 
precarious foundation there is for lip read- 
ing. Then again, close proximity is a sine 
qua non. Sermons, lectures, theatrical en- 
tertainments, political speeches, all kinds of 
public discourses, as Prof. McGregor in 
his paper so pointedly asserts, are at once 
eliminated along with the sign-language. 

I have seen a principal offering grace— 
in the sign-language—at dinner in a great 
dining hall filled with four hundred or 
more children and watched the devout in- 
telligent looks of their faces, closely follow- 


ing the words of the teacher. Had the 
prayer been oral scarcely a dozen seated 
near him could have understood him. 

On the whole it would seem that a ju- 
dicious combination of the two and, for 
that matter, of any and all systems, promis- 
ing aid to these afflicted people is called 
for, at least until Edison’s artificial ear is 
realized. That, of course, would make all 
deaf-mute education, as a separate science, 
unnecessary. 

At present the Combined or Eclectic Sys- 
tem, as advocated and philosophically sus- 
tained by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, seems to be 
favored and generally recognized by the 
leading institutions of Europe and the 
United States as the standard method of 
our age. 

Nature manifests a kindly futility of re- 
sourcefulness. When one of the windows 
of the soul is darkened, she burnishes and 
utilizes the others all the more zealously. 
When the hearing is shut off an aspiring 
consensus of the remaining perceptions 
steps in to cover the bare ground as the 
fecund vis naturae in vegetation covers a 
blasted site on the earth with spreading 
verdure. Discerning deaf-mute education 
simply seeks. to imitate Nature, both her 
resourcefulness and her kindliness. In the 
latter respect there has been a most grati- 
fying advance. I remember the time when 
the average State Institution was little 
more than a house of correction or a re- 
formatory and our poor deaf-mute was re- 
garded as little better than a vicious incor- 
rigible. Now all this has been changed. 
Love, before all else, rules the whole sys- 
tem. Teachers, for the most part, get lit- 
tle recognition for their gentle, unobtru- 
sive devotion. Yet how momentous an ele- 
ment it is for all civilization! A teacher 
of these silent people is quite impossible 
without love. This is the magic open sesame, 
to call forth the imprisoned soul. And 
what a soul may be slumbering there be- 
hind the closed shutters, like the Sleeping 
Beauty in the German fairy tale? Helen 
Keller’s soul is that of a child of genius. 
Yet trebly locked and barred by deafness, 
muteness and blindness, it might have lain 
hidden forever like a pearl at the bottom of 
the sea, but for the self-sacrificing, heroic, 
loving devotion of Miss Annie M. Sullivan. 
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THE WATER-LILY. 


Down where the rushes hide Kissed by soft breeze and beam 

Where the still waters bide Lulled in the streamlet’s dream, 

Vexed not of wind nor tide, Ope I in morning’s gleam 

Changeless and cool; Smile of the pool! §—Joseph Lewis French, 








A HEARTLSS HUSBAND 
BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 


¢¢ [VE just read in the local paper which 
| is published up at my old home,” said 
Judge Crabtree, “of the death of 
Dave Quincy. He should have died 
sooner. Poor Mrs. Quincy—I wonder if 
she will marry again.” 

“Was he a cruel husband?” asked Mrs. 
Dodge, wife of the Judge’s law partner, in 
a sympathetic tone. 

“Very. He treated his wife shamefully 
for years, and then crowned it with an act 
of infamy for which he deserved the se- 
verest punishment.” 

“What did he do?” asked Mrs. Dodge. 

“He deceived her basely. He used to 
stay out nights to scandalous hours and 
then brazenly lie to her as to when he had 
got in. She finally found that he had 
placed some simple but ingenious mech- 
anism in the clock by the aid of which 
he could make the helpless timepiece strike 
any hour he chose, and that the fellow was 
actually planning to patent it and place it 
on the market under the name of the 
‘Quincy Married Man’s Friend’; but she 
sold the clock to a tin peddler and got a 
new one with which he could not tamper. 
After this she invariably arose and met him 
and pointed out the error of his way gently 
but firmly. 

“On these occasions he would stand with 
his shoes in his hand and lie unblushingly 
about why he was so late. Usually it was 
work at the office. At other times it 
would be a sick friend. In point of fact 
he had in every instance been with light- 
minded companions playing poker and 
other sinful games. She knew this per- 
fectly well, but could not make him admit 
it. 

One night he came home exceptionally 
late. The uncorrupted and uncorruptable 
clock smote the hour of four as he entered. 
She arose and started down, She had been 
awake some Ilittle time and had several 
things in mind to say. That is, several new 
things, besides all the old ones. She was, 


in fact, pretty mad—righteous indignation, 
of course. She knew how he had been en- 
gaged and determined that the wretch 
should remember the occasion for the rest 
of his days. She could hear him foraging 
in the pantry. As she reached the foot of 
the stairs she saw a little packet lying on 
the floor. She picked it up. It was la- 
beled ‘Ne Plus Ultra Chewing Gum.’ She 
tore off the wrapper as she walked along 
the hall and placed the gum in her mouth. 
As she paused at the pantry door she saw 
her husband making an assault on a piece 
of sponge-cake so big that he had to hold 
it in both hands, like a loving-cup. She 
brought her teeth together firmly as be- 
fitted the situation. I blush for my sex 
when I say that they did not open. She 
struggled, but the words which she would 
have uttered—the earnest, needed words— 
died away in her throat. She tried again 
but her jaws remained fixed, immovable. 
‘My dear,’ said the monster before her, 
swallowing a great lump of sponge-cake in 
his throat, ‘my dear, I admit that it is late. 
Far be it from me to contend that four 
A. M. is early in the evening. But I have 
been sitting up with a sick friend. A dear 
old schoolmate. A friend of less happy 
days, before I was fortunately married. 
Alas, poor fellow, he is very ill. I fear he 
must go out from us. Do you not sym- 
pathize with your husband in the loss of his 
friend, my dear? Why so reticent, love?’ 
But the poor woman’s thoughts on the 
passing away of friends was but a minute 
fraction of what was that night unuttered 
by her. Three more efforts she made to 
rend her jaws asunder, but each time she 
failed. Then she fled upstairs. It required 
the aid of the family physician in the morn- 
ing to give her relief. The alleged gum 
was, of course, some sort of an unholy 
compound of concentrated adhesives pre- 
pared by the creature to whom she was 
linked for life. I hope he reformed before 
he died, but it scarcely seems probable.” 
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THE FIRST I3-INCH BREECH-LOADING RIFLE MADE IN THIS COUNTRY. 





IT IS THE 


LARGEST GUN USED IN OUR NAVY. 


THE NAVAL GUN FACTORY AT WASHINGTON 
BY A. M. LAISE. 


REAT emergencies open up great re- 
sources. Inventive skill is keeping 
pace with the needs of mankind, and 
where at one point a demand is created, at 
another the supply is furnished. So it is 
with the making of great guns for use in 
the United States Navy. Before the war 
or even a rumor of war had disturbed our 
national composure, the Navy Yard at 
Washington ran along in a calm dignified 
fashion with scarcely any more excitement 
than comes in the humdrum existence of a 
backwoods housewife. But after our 
“Maine” was destroyed business became 
more animated in the great ordnance fac- 
tory, the wheels flew incessantly, and the 
engines never stopped for breath. The 
mighty lathes and giant cranes now per- 
form their unceasing labors with skill, dex- 
terity, and a display of activity which had 
not been exhibited at the yard since the 
days of the rebellion. 
Guns with barrels big enough to admit a 
half grown boy, are finished and sent to the 
vessels for which they were built without 


the waste of a single moment. Employees 
work over time, indeed they work all the 
time. As fast as one set of skilled work- 
men or laborers is relieved, another force, 
equally as efficient, take their places. A 
few months ago work went on with a pre- 
cision and decorum akin to the dignity of 
the United States Senate, but now all is the 
reverse. The little “donkey” engine puffs 
and snorts as she bustles from shop to shop, 
filling her train of cars with tons of am- 
munition at one place and unloading at an- 
other in exchange for a cargo of gun-car- 
riages, or a piece of heavy machinery. 
This Navy Yard at which all the guns 
and much of the ammunition in use in the 
United States Navy are manufactured, was 
originally designed as a shipyard. Since 
the late civil war, but one vessel has been 
built here, and the place is now given over 
almost entirely to the construction of naval 
ordnance. Occasionally minor repairs are 
made upon such vessels as are small 
enough to make their way from the Chesa- 
peake Bay, by way of the Potomac River, 
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to its Eastern Branch upon which the Navy 
Yard is located. The President’s dispatch 
boat, the “Dolphin,” and the dynamite 
cruiser, “Vesuvius,” are frequent callers at 
the yard. 
The “thun- 
der maker,” 
as the Span- 
iards term 
the ““Vesu- 
vius,” re- 
ceived her 
coat of sea 
green paint 
and some 
final repairs 
to her ma- 
chinery early 
in April, last. 


WAR, 
During her 
stay thou- 
sands of visitors thronged the yard 
and in some instances the workmen 


in the shops were annoyed by persistent 
questioners who seemed to consider that 
every employee was an animated informa- 
tion bureau, with no other duty assigned 
him than that of replying to numberless in- 
terrogations. To avoid interruption of 
work and to keep out objectionable char- 
acters, among them, possibly a Spanish spy, 





the authorities closed the yard to visitors 
about the time of the declaration of war be- 
tween our country and Spain. Now only 
those are permitted to enter who are fortu- 
nate enough 
to secure .a 
pass, appli- 
cation for 
which must 
be signed by 
a member of 
Congress. 
Those  ex- 
empted from 
this rule, and 
| to whom the 
eee} doors of all 








OLD GUNS CAPTURED FROM CONFEDERATES IN THE CIVIL 
MORTARS IN THE CENTRE TAKEN IN THE 
WAR WITH TRIPOLI. 


government 
buildings are 
open, are 
soldiers and 
sailors in the service of the United States. 
Entrance from the city side of the yard is 
through an archway in a large building, 
used as a barracks or quarters for the ma- 
rines, who from time to time are stationed 
here on shore duty. This place was early 
depopulated when our naval forces began 
to congregate in the southern part of the 
United States. On either side of the bar- 
racks are the officers’ quarters. Roomy 





THE GUN-SHOP AT WASHINGTON THAT EQUIPS OUR NAVY, 
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and comfortable looking houses, each be- 
ing divided into two residences, with a wide 
veranda running along the front, from 
which luxuriant vines trail in graceful pro- 
fusion. 

The main avenue running from the gate 
to the water front is flanked on either side 
by trophies in the shape of cannons and 
mortars. Two old guns made in Barce- 
lona, Spain, in 
1788, and cap- 
tured by Cap- 
tain Stephen 
Decatur, are 
particular ob- 
jects of atten- 
tion at this 
time. Near the 
center of the 
yard is the flag 
staff and time 


bell, above 
which floats 
“Old Glory” 


from eight in 
the morning, 
“colors,”  un- 
til sunset, “re- 
treat.” 

The centre 
of attraction, 
however, is the 
group of ob- 
long buildings 
whose col- 
umns of smoke 
from huge fur- 
naces, and thin 
hissing lines of 
steam, punc- 
ture the sky 
with their sur- 
plus energy. 

The | state- 
ment that here 
all is life and activity may be veri- 
fied by entering any one of these 
buildings. One of the first wonJers 
of machinery to greet the visitor who 
enters the north door of the gun shop, is 
the largelathe, known asthe “16-inch lathe,” 
which was built for turning out a 16-inch 
gun. It was never used for the purpose 
for which it was designed, however, as it 





THE MACHINE THAT SLICES WITH EASE THE 
THICKEST STEEL BARS. 


was found that a gun of that caliber would 
necessarily be over 48 feet in length and 
would weigh 110 tons. This was too large 
for practical use, and would require a larger 
type of war vessel than our greatest battle 
ships, hence the 16-inch naval gun never 
became a reality” The lathe, which is 115 
feet long and cost the government $100,000 
is now used for boring the big guns which 
arrive at the 
Navy Yard 
rough cast and 
a fraction of 
an inch too 
small inside for 
the desired cal- 
iber. 

But the chief 
objects of in- 
terest must, of 
course, be the 
guns them- 
selves, which 
lie around this 
shop in all 
stages of man- 
ufacture. In- 
deed, ‘it is dif- 
ficult to believe 
that these 
masses of 
bored and 
shavei metal 
are really in- . 
struments of 
death and de- 
struction, capa- 
ble of sending 
projectiles a 
distance of thir- 
teen miles. 
For, notwith- 
standing their 
size and 
weight, they 
are really inoffensive looking. Before they 
are mounted on their heavy carriages and 
fastened in position on ships, they remind 
one strangely of great lazy alligators. But 
once their long noses are poked from the 
sides of a war vessel their countenance 
changes and even when inactive, they gleam 
at the enemy maliciously. 

Although the 13-inch guns,—the largest 
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naval gun in use by the United States,— 
weighs 681-8 tons, giant cranes lift them 
from place to place as a child might lift a 
toy. The largest of these lifting machines 
is capable of raising 125 tons. 

The guns constituting the main batteries 
of all war vessels built since the reconstruc- 
tion of the navy, have been steel breech- 
loading rifles. Seven calibers are used,— 
4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 13-inch, the method of 
their construction being quite similar. 
Each is composed of a number of forged 
steel parts which are fitted together by 
shrinkage. The foundation of all guns 
consists of a tube, varying in length and 
weight according to the type of gun re- 
quired. Over the tube is placed a jacket 
and hoops which add to the strength of 
the piece. After a complete set of forg- 
ings have been accepted, the shrinkage is 
carefully calculated and the jackets and 
hoops trimmed to the correct size both in- 
side and outside. The tubé is then placed 
on end in the shrinking pit and the jacket 
having been expanded by heat, is slipped 
into place on the tube. After cooling it fits 
as snugly as if the piece had been cast solid. 
The hoops are fitted over the jacket by 
shrinkage in like manner. Then comes the 
rifling and adjusting of the breech mechan- 
ism. When the weapon is finished it is sent 
to the naval proving ground at Indian 
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Head on the Potomac river, about twenty 
miles below Washington. If it stands the 
severe test to which it is there subjected, it 
is accepted and sent to the vessel for which 
it was designed. Some idea of the elastic 
strength of the chamber of these guns may 
be gained when it is known that the pres- 
sure when in actual use is 15 tons to the 
square inch, but during tests the larger guns 
are sometimes exposed to a pressure of as 
many as 30 tons to the square inch. 

Other buildings are devoted to the man- 
ufacture of patterns and all the small parts 
of guns, gun carriages and ammunition. 

The slotting machine is a monster which 
bites off pieces of the hardest steel in slices 
to suit the wishes of the operator. So del-. 
icate is its mechanism that shavings less 
than a hundredth part of an inch in thick- 
ness may be taken off, or by a slight ad- 
justment, great slots may be made in the 
thickest of steel bars. 

The museum contains many interesting 
relics, among them an old gun brought 
from Spain by Cortez and captured by 
Capt. Hunter, U. S. N., during the Mexi- 
can War. Here also is exhibited a part of 
the stern post of the famous “Kearsarge” 
in which is embedded a 55 pound shell 
which the ill-fated “Alabama” gave to the 
plucky boat as a parting salute, but which 
failed to explode. 





THE LEITER 


WHEAT DEAL 


BY J. M. C. HAMPSON 


HE question has often been asked— 

would the American farmers have 

benefited much by the European de- 
mand for wheat in the crop year of 1897- 
1898 had not Mr. Leiter engaged in his 
enormous operations on the Chicago 
Board of Trade? The question is most 
emphatically, No. And this being the 
case some more intimate account of Mr. 
Leiter, his associates and their operations 
will be of more than passing interest to 
the community at large. 


THE INCEPTION OF THE LEITER DEAL. 

Joseph Leiter, the principal in the great- 
est wheat transaction ever known to the 
commercial world, is a Chicagoan, son of 
the aforetime well-known merchant of that 
city. Mr. Leiter pere was indeed at one 
time a partner of Marshall Field, but has 
for several yearslived in Washington, where 
his entourage is well known and where his 
family are among the leaders in society, 
both by reason of their great wealth and 
their good style, a combination nearly al- 
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ways successful. The fact that the eldest 
Miss Leiter a few years ago married a 
well-known English member of Parliament, 
the Hon. George Curzon, at present under- 
secretary for foreign affairs in Lord Salis- 
bury’s administration, a solid man of the 
conservative party and heir to a barony 
and consequent seat in the house of lords, 
is too well known to be dwelt on here, 
except by way of accentuation of the thor- 
oughly Ameri- 
can character of 
the family and 
particularly of 
that of Joseph 
Leiter, the erst- 
while ‘“wheat- 
king.” Mr. 
Leiter is, how- 
ever, not only 
a business man, 
but a Harvard 
man too, fairly 
well _ travelled, 
thoroughly 
good sort, “well 
posted” and 
easy in manner, 
a man of the 
world, but with 
a sort of boy- 
ish_ directness 
about him quite 
taking, and we 
would imagine 
rather decep- 
tive. He is al- 
most a giant in 
frame, and is 
therefore of a 
vigorous tem- 
perament. He 
is the kind of man who would be strik- 
ing anywhere, a combination of youth 
and experience with the gradual equipoise 
of a man of thirty—he is certainly nobody’s 
fool, and he has on his face indications of 
that tenacity of purpose which years ago 
enabled his father to sever his partnership 
with a man as rich and influential as the 
Chicago multi-millionaire—Marshall Field. 
In other words, Joseph Leiter looks like a 
man who, for all he is so familiarly spoken 
of by the many as “Joe,” has few intimate 





JOSEPH LEITER. 


Principal figure in the greatest business transaction ever known to is 
the commercial world. 


friends and prefers to “go it” alone in most 
of the ordinary and extraordinary affairs of 
life. Probably his most pronounced char- 
acteristic is sincerity, but the sincerity of 
a character that doesn’t care, the sincerity 
of indifference. It may however be sur- 
mised that when he does make a friend, he 
does it implicitly; at any rate the incep- 
tion of his wheat deal was said to be directly 
traceable to his acquaintance and friend- 
ship with Mr. 
George B. 
French,  practi- 
cally his only 
associate in the 
transactions 
closed last June. 
Mr. French is 
as pronounced- 
ly American as 
Joseph Leiter, 
he has the full 
recuperative 
force so charac- 
teristic of the 
race—you  sim- 
ply can’t knock 
him down or 
out. Like his 
brother specu- 
lator and grain 
merchant, he is 
a college man— 
just fancy col- 
lege men of any 
other country 
attempting to 
engineer a deal 
of this kind— 
only with him it 
Princeton, 

From Princeton 
Mr. French passed to Wall street, where 
he gained experience and lost money; 
from Wall street he passed to Chi- 
cago, and began again trundling freight 
in the grain yards of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, being 
promoted by degrees to a_ clerkship 
in the general freight department, finally 
becoming chief clerk, and eventually, on 
Mr. Leiter, Sr.’s, suggestion, leaving the 
railway business for a position in the then 
comparatively unknown, in Chicago at any 
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rate, though better in St. Louis, firm of 
Allen, Grier & Zellner—this all inside of 
four years. To him with his experience of 
grain and the way it is handled in Chicago, 
came the idea of shaking up the market 
a bit, and that, too, in a somewhat differ- 
ent way to the ordinary usage; he sug- 
gested his plans to Joseph Leiter as possi- 
ble backer and principal, the other college 
business man immediately saw possibili- 
ties; they began quietly and in a small 
way; this was in the middle of April, 1897; 
by April, 1898, Joseph Leiter was the arbi- 
ter panis—dictator of the food supplies of 
the world with Chicago as the base. Such 
are the two men, one about thirty, the other 
thirty-four, gentlemen both, i. e., thorough- 
breds, both realizing to the full the mean- 
ing of the phrase “a gentleman can do any- 
thing.” And they did it, and incidentally 
and most legitimately the professional 
traders and bears of the Chicago market, 
and eventually themselves as well. 


HOW THEY CHANGED THE MARKET, 


To understand what Joseph Leiter, 
George B. French, their agents and brok- 
ers tried to do some idea of the usual 
course of Chicago wheat trading must be 
had. As a rule, that market is firmly in 
the grip of the enormous elevator interests 
of the city, the professional traders and 
their immediate following. They are all 
bears toa man. The distant wheat futures 
are the high-priced options, the nearer 
they approach to delivery time the lower 
goes the price of the wheat. The farmers, 
therefore, are always looking for higher 
prices, but they follow a will o’ the wisp, 
for in July, when they see September 
quoted, so much higher, they think they 
will hold on to their wheat, but as the Sep- 
tember comes nearer, down goes wheat, 
and so it goes from month to month, with 
the cash price always depressed, the fu- 
tures always exalted and the elevator men 
taking in the difference in price, and the 
wheat as well and in just such quantities 
as they want it. Nobody is a bull in Chi- 
cago for any length of time. But the 
Leiter campaigners changed all this. 
Through the firm of Allen, Grier & Zellner 
they began buying July in April, 1897, and 
continued to buy it till they had about 


8,000,000 bushels, all of it being bought 
between 64 and 70 cents a bushel or there- 
abouts, and being sold back again to the 
original sellers at something over 75 cents, 
there being no actual delivery of wheat in 
the first deal. The success of this operation 
was in the amount they bought, and the 
quiet way in which it was done. The 
writer remembers that at the beginning 
of July, 1897, the Chicago newspapers sug- 
gested that the market was acting queerly, 
and before the end of the month a corner 
was spoken of, but everything passed off 
quietly, and the trade generaliy was not 
aware who the real principals were. Hav- 
ing tasted blood, Joseph Leiter and his 
associates proceeded to repeat the manceu- 
ver in the September delivery. In August 
there were renewed rumors of a corner in 
wheat, this time Armour was said to be in 
it, and so he was, being short to the extent 
of four or five million bushels; that is to 
say, he had sold this amount to the bull 
clique or men who were buying. Philip 
D. Armour himself had just returned from 
Europe, and spoke emphatically of a prob- 
able shortage in Europe and of the likeli- 
hood of dollar wheat before long. The 
bull clique, as Mr. Leiter and his asso- 
ciates were now called also had very good 
knowledge of the European situation, and 
determined to buy wheat further and to 
obtain actual delivery of it, as well as set- 
tlement of the cash difference of part. 
In the September delivery the elevator in- 
terests favored them to the extent of a 
good many millions of actual wheat, while 
a heavy profit was made on the settlement. 
By this time Leiter and his friends were 
into the December delivery, with free sell- 
ing of the elevator interests opposed to 
them and by consequence still more free 
buying by the bull clique, who now had 
to protect their price, and buy on any signs 
of breaking, lest the market should get 
away below their purchase price, and place 
the bears once more in their usual control 
of the Chicago grain pits. 


HOW THE FARMERS WERE BENEFITED. 


The elevator interests, seeing the bull 
clique intended to go in for the actual 
wheat and carry on a further campaign, 
so far all pretty fair sailing and good profit, 
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determined to put a stop to this subversion 
of their usual market, and they sold Decem- 
ber more freely than ever, and with Philip 
D. Armour in the lead, prepared to make 
good their sales by an enormous delivery 
in December, and so effectually swamp 
Leiter and his plans. To do this they 
bought wheat all over the West, and prices 
began to go 
up, even to 
the farmer; in 
fact, had 
been so do- 
ing since 
September. 
Meantime in 
the wheat 
pits in the 
board of 
trade, pro- 
fessional 
traders were 
grumbling 
that there 
was no mar- 
ket now, 
owing to the 
Leiter man- 
ipulations, 
whereas the 
great out- 
side public 
bought 
wheat and 
occasionally 
made some- 
thing on a 
rising mar- 
ket for a 
wonder, and 
sometimes 
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generally frozen over, being kept open and 
free for navigation later than usual by 
means of tugs with ice plows. Then, when 
the time came, Leiter took all this vast 
amount of wheat and thus became the 
wheat king of the world—he had always 
declared he was a merchant and wanted 
his wheat to sell, and he was taken at 
his word. 

But the 
charges inci- 
dental to the 
keeping of 
all this grain 
in Chicago 
and insuring 
it ate up 


nearly all 
his former 
profits. He 


seemed, 
however, 
full of confi- 
dence — the 
time for fill- 
ing the Eu-- 
ropean 
shortage was 
drawing 
nigh, and 
to anticipate 
this Mr. 
Leiter _be- 
gan to move 
his wheat to 
the seaboard 
by train, nav- 
igation be- 
ing closed, 
and to store 
it on all the 


were shaken boats avail- 
out by the GEORGE B. FRENCH, able at Chi- 
Leiter bro- Mr. Leiter’s sole associate * bmg et mene. and the conceiver cago. His 


‘kers selling, 
when things began to advance too quickly, 
and prices in consequence needed too much 
protection. 

By the December delivery, Armour was 
ready with millions of bushels of wheat, 
perhaps as high as six millions, of which 
been collected together and brought in by 
his grain fleet and car service. The straits 
at the head of Lake Michigan by this time 


ability as a 
merchant was now criticized and grave mis- 
givings felt, even by his friend, and specula- 
tion was indulged in as to what he could 
do with all this wheat, then estimated at 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bushels of actual 
grain besides heavy purchases of the May 
future, which he had to make to keep up 
prices during the time of uncertainty. It was 
the turning point of this gigantic deal. 
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THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, THE SCENE OF THE EXCITEMENT IN THE 
GRAIN WORLD. 


WHERE THE PAPER PROFITS WERE LOST. 


The May option into which he was forced 
to buy so heavily to protect his enormous 
cash holdings, the adding to which ulti- 
mately swamped him, proved the high 
water mark of prices and the ruin of his 
plans. Meantime for the two months pre- 
vious most unfavorable and caustic pre- 
dictions were made as to the ultimate result 
of the Leiter operations. It was feared the 
elevator people were about to play the 
same part over the May delivery as they 
had done in December, and thus by making 
actual delivery of some 8,000,000 bushels 
of grain, this time completely and finally 
swamp the clique. They didn’t do it; it was 
unnecessary. They delivered part and set- 
tled the rest, allowing Leiter to keep the 
price up from day to day with expensive 
purchases. He had to buy all or nothing, 
and he took everything in sight. 

Nevertheless his nerve nearly carried the 
day. 

The rumors of war had by this time in- 


creased the foreign demand, and the actual 
commencement of hostilities intensified it 
to such a degree that the demand for May 
wheat almost became a panic, shorts were 
forced into settlement at prices varying 
from $1.10 up to $1.85. At this time the air 
was full of rumors as to wonderful profits 
made. 

The writer had the privilege of following 
this gigantic wheat deal from its inception, 
and had his opinions as te the figures 
given out at the end of May. The principals 
were naturally enough exceedingly reticent 
on this particular point. However, in one 
of the Chicago Sunday papers in May, they 
were estimated as follows: 


1897—July deal......... $500,000 
1897—September deal... 720,000 
1897—December deal... 330,000 
1898—May deal......... 1,800,000 
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These figures were not given as absolute 
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and it was suggested that the profits for 
both December and May were quite prob- 
lematical with a chance of possible losses 
in the July option at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth. But it was generally accepted as fact 
that the “Leiter deal’? had ended success- 


fully and with great profit to himself and ° 


his associates. Many fairy stories were 
printed, millions made and now to be spent 
were written of glibly, and all sorts of cas- 
tles in the air described as shortly to be 
erected by the young “wheat king.” To 
do the loud press justice, however, it had 
reason to suppose most satisfactory results 
had been achieved, for the uncrowned 
grain lord gave no sign and lost no sleep, 
while the ramifications of his operations 
were so extensive that it was doubtful if 
even his best friend knew when they ended. 
This in truth was the beginning of the end; 
the deal instead of being peremptorily 
closed up in May, had been carried into 
the September option as far as the Chicago 
market was concerned, and the July option 
at Minneapolis and Duluth. It was sug- 
gested afterwards that Mr. Leiter was com- 
pelled to do this to support the whole mar- 
ket—he was practically attempting to carry 
the wheat markets of the world on his 
shoulders by attempting it—but it is more 
likely that his gentlemanly, and therein un- 
business-like, behavior to those who were 
short to him in May, and to certain firms 
undoubtedly hard pressed at the time in 
the matter of margins, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the sudden collapse of the 
deal which occurred on Monday, June 13th. 


SUDDEN COLLAPSE AND CONSEQUENT LOSS. 


After the end of the May delivery there 
was a period of quiet and dullness during 
which it was supposed Leiter was cleaning 
up his odds and ends and adding up his 
handsome profits. It was known he had 
considerable cash wheat left to dispose of, 
but as there was very little of it in Chicago 
and the extent of his interest in September 
was supposed to be quite light, no one ex- 
cept those particularly well posted as to the 
situation in the northwest, had any sus- 
picion of what was coming. Yet the mar- 
ket acted queerly, bids kept slipping off, 
cash wheat getting lower and lower with 


an almost absolute cessation of foreign de- 
mands. It was difficult to tell what the 
clique was doing—rumors went around 
that Joseph Leiter was going to continue 
over into September—in view of the ex- 
traordinarily liberal harvest this was held 
to be fatal. The Friday before the day the 
public was let into the true state of affairs— 
cash wheat dropped ten cents a bushel and 
there was no demand. That was the end. 
On the following Monday it was soon ap- 
parent that the heaviest kind of liquidation 
was going on in the wheat pit. All kinds 
of rumors were flying around. “Leiter had 
assigned.” “There was a panic on,” and 
the like. It turned out to be Leiter liquida- 
tion; he sold out everything he had in the 
way of September, 7,000,000 bushels in all 
—the market took the dose wonderfully 
well, and fully proved the original strength 
of the situation. 

It had, however, been overstayed. 

Then it appeared the bull clique had a 
huge “corpse” of actual cash wheat on their 
hands to the extent of nearly 12,000,000 
bushels—mostly in the Northwest, New 
York, Liverpool and in France. This 
wheat was collateral to variotts Chicago 
banks for heavy loans—it was turned over 
to them, and they formed a pool, turning it 
over to Mr. Armour to dispose of for them. 
It then became a matter of estimating the 
clique’s losses, and the same exaggerated 
figures were given, as had been the case 
over the supposed gains. Yet losses asidé— 
the vast extent of the undertaking amazed 
every one, the more its details were unfold- 
ed. It appeared indeed that the clique had 
at one time controlled 35,000,000 bushels of 
wheat; that it. had bought, sold and dis- 
posed of nearly 24,000,000 bushels; that the 
banks had advanced, including money lent 
on Mr. Leiter senior’s collaterals, nearly 
$10,000,000. 

Following the collapse at Chicago, and 
just a week after it, came a further collapse 
in the Northwest, which involved the inter- 
ests of the well known elevator owner, 
Peavy, and the well known flour dealer, 
Pillsbury, of Minneapolis. Their cash in- 
terests, then separate, at one time held in 
conjunction with Mr. Leiter’s, were also 
taken hold of by Mr. Armour, who thus 
became virtual owner of all the cash wheat 
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in the country, with the difficult task of dis- 
posing of it all at a good profit over the 
amount loaned on it. 

At this time people understood why it 
was Joseph Leiter had about three weeks 
previously remarked, “it will not be long 
before all the cash wheat in Chicago is in 
the hands of one man,” and so it hap- 
pened. Later events proved that the origi- 
nal estimate of the situation made by Mr. 
Leiter was a remarkably sagacious ohe, 
and that he came “within an ace” of carry- 
ing through his undertaking. 

A larger amount of money at his own 
absolute disposal, and a little more nerve 
on the part of those in control of this 
money, and of others in control of wheat 
in the northwest, and there would have 
been no “Leiter collapse.” However, the 
hour had gone by and the man had over- 
stayed his time; another hour had come 
and with it another man. Mr. Armour with 
more millions came on in his turn, and 
once more proclaimed himself a bull—he 
had been indeed since the previous August, 
except of course when selling the bull 
clique wheat during the early winter 
months. As to losses and profits—the af- 
fairs of the Leiter family are no concern of 
this article, if they have lost a good deal 
they can stand it. It is more than probable 
however, that Joseph Leiter’s losses are far 
from being as heavy as generally estimated. 

The loss to the local professional element 
has been great, but a mere flea bite com- 
pared with the enormous benefit to the 
agricultural interests, which have realized 
at least $100,000,000 (one hundred million 
dollars) by Leiter’s operations. The figures 
are stupendous, but they are underesti- 
mated if anything. The Western railways 
have not gained as much as supposed by 
the accelerated movement, as they have 
lost from decreased elevator charges and 
elevator holdings generally—most of the 
companies being quite largely interested in 
the local elevator systems. They have, 
however, benefited indirectly enormously 
in theincreased volume of high-class freight 
to the rural districts, the lifting of mort- 
gages on land, and the general vitality and 
circulation of money throughout the West. 
Mr. Leiter himself at all times, particu- 
larly in February and during the crucial 
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period of the May deal, derived great as- 
sistance from his father’s enormous for- 
tune—at one time as much as $6,000,000 in 
cash was put up to help swell the total cash 
available from loans made on his wheat 
holdings besides the help needed when the 
collapse came. 

From first to last it was a most noticeable 
achievement to entirely subvert the market 
for a whole year, and though the end was 
disastrous, both Mr. Leiter and Mr. French 
displayed a capacity for hard work as as- 
tounding probably to themselves as to 
their opponents. They did indeed work 
all hours of the day and never at any 
time lost either their heads or their grip 
on their deal—not even in defeat. 

Other cliques have been; other corners 
attempted, involving at times larger 
single holdings, but as a whole the Leiter 
deal has been the first of the kind to com- 
pletely overturn the Chicago market, 
changing it from a bear to a bull centre, 
and destroying for a year the power of that 
greedy middleman, the elevator owner. 

It is a far cry to Loch Awe or even 
to the Philippine Islands, and similarly the 
distance between the price of wheat, 64 
cents, when Joseph Leiter first bought, 
and the price of $1.85 touched in May, is 
very great. But, inasmuch as a miss is as 
good as a mile, Mr. Leiter might just as 
well have been in Timbucto as in Chicago 
at the close of his deal. Yet it ended after 
all in one man controlling all the cash 
wheat in the country—the right man in 
the right place it appears. 

In conclusion, if there be any doubt as 
to the exceptional character of the Leiter 
year and the extraordinary demand for 
breadstuffs made on this country from 
abroad during the past twelve months, the 
fact that the aggregate exports of wheat 
and flour from the United States for the 
year ending July 1st, 1898, were 218,000,000 
bushels, compared with 145,000,000 bushels 
for the year ending July 1st, 1897, should 
convince the most sceptical as to the legiti- 
mate character of the recent bull movement 
in this market, up to a certain point at any 
rate. Beyond that it of course became fic- 
titious and the end therefore could not be 
otherwise than sudden collapse. To clearly 
see this point is the sine qua non of success. 














SIX DAYS IN A GUARDMAN’S LIFE 
BY OCTAVE THANET 







FIRST DAY. 

ea LE crowd swayed and 
shifted about the bul- 
letin board, bandying Span- 
ish names with the fearless 
ignorance of American citi- 
zens; cheering themselves 
hoarse because war was de- 
clared. Willy Lowe’s. face 
was in grim contrast to the 
light gaiety about him. He 
leaned against the brick wall, 
his eyes on the flags crossed above the 
flaring command to remember the Maine; 
his boyish, clean-shaven features were set, 
his black brows met above eyes that usually 
were both frank and cheerful; but now were 
darker for their sombre thought. 

“Well, Captain,” said a man near him, 
“St’s decided, now, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s decided,” said Willy, his voice 
was stern, “I’m glad I haven’t the blood 
that will be shed, on my hands or my con- 
science; and I’d rather be that brave fellow, 
Johnson of Indiana, than any one of the 
jingoes who are yelling themselves hoarse 
because they’ve forced the country into war 
before we are ready.” 

“We are ready enough,” called a voice, 
“and this nation can whip——” 

“No, we’re not ready,” called another 
voice, “but we never should get ready until 
we had begun to fight. You'll find the 
very fellows who yelled the loudest for war 
were the fellows who have voted against 
every appropriation the ordnance depart- 
ment has begged for, or the navy has 
begged for, or the National Guard has 
begged for, since the civil war ended.” 

“All the same, I’m glad we’re in it; Cuba 
is a nuisance at our doors and we have a 
right to abate it!” 

“We don’t need to abate it in the yellow 
fever season,” grumbled Willy, “we could 
give our men a show.” 

“And how abgut the reconcentrados? 


son?” said his mother. 


Haven’t you got any humanity? Did you 
read Thurston’s speech?” said Dane, hotly. 

“If I were a reconcentrado, I shouldn’t 
thank you for declarimg war and letting me 
starve to death; for before we can get over 
there most of those people will be dead. If 
we want to help the reconcentrados let us 
feed them up until October; and then if we 
go to war—” 

“We have gone to war,” interrupted 
Dane impatiently, “the only question is, do 
you mean to stand by your company, or 
don’t you?” 


SECOND DAY. 


There were three boys in the Lowe fam- 
ily. Willy was the youngest. The others 
were prominent citizens. Willy was a 
handsome young fellow, captain of the 
crack company of National Guards. He 
came down to breakfast the next morning 
to find his two brothers had joined his 
mother. They lived in town; but not in 
the same house. They both looked grave. 
Willy sat down to his oatmeal with a smile 
at his mother, who looked as if she had 
been crying. 

“Well, Willy,” said his oldest brother, 
“how about Co, M?” 

“Co. M is all right,” said Willy, “I tele- 
graphed for canvas shirts, last night.” 

“Do you think you will have to go, my 
Her face quivered 
a little. None of her sons cared to look at 
her. 

“Yes, mother,” said Willy, “I belong to 
the Guard, I have no choice.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said 
the oldest brother, “they have no right to 
call out the Guard except to defend the 
country from invasion. You see by the 
papers, that the men will enlist as individ- 
uals.” 

“Then J shall enlist as an individual,” 
said Willy, “it’s my country; I’ve paraded 
as her defender. in peace, I’m not going to 
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skulk down the back alley in time of war. 
A man belongs to his country, first of all.” 

There was a silence, the fire crackled in 
the pretty open fireplace, the sunlight bur- 
nished thesilver onthe dainty table, it bright- 
ened the gray hairs in his mother’s bent 
head. Willy dully wondered if on some 
scorched Cuban battlefield he should re- 
member that picture; and hear the faint 
tinkle of the ice in the glass jug which ran 
a grotesque note through his emotion. 

The second brother@wallowed something 
in his throat. ‘Well, we'll keep your place 
of course; and it isn’t going to last long, 
this war, anyhow,” said he in a loud voice. 

“D— the war!” said the other brother, 
“of course you have to go, Will.” 

“T think your father would have told you 
to go,” said his mother. She looked at the 
portrait on the wall. The handsome face 
under the military cap faced them all in the 
sunshine, startlingly like Willy. It was the 
picture of their father in his youth, when 
he fought in the civil war. For twenty 
years, since Willy was a little toddling fel- 
low, they had decked his grave Memorial 
Day; although he had survived the war for 
ten years. 

“It is your country and she needs you,” 
his mother went on very quietly. “The 
boys will miss you in the business and I—” 

But she could not finish the sentence. 


THIRD DAY. 


The Armory was the pride of the com- 
pany; there was nothing beyond a plain 
brick building outside; but, within, the spa- 
cious hall, the parlors, the billiard room, 
the bath rooms and dressing rooms were 
the boys’ delight to display to their friends. 
The company was all present at the first 
drill after the news of war; and as they 
stood at rest they looked with a little thrill 
of expectancy at the captain. 

“Men,” said Willy—he was very partic- 
ular about military etiquette; and the boys 
on their side, found it rather agreeable to 
be called “Men”; and looked as old and 
grim as their beardless young faces could 
manage, in response—“Men,” said Willy, 
“you know that the Guard has been called 
out by the president, not legally and ex- 
plicitly as the Guard; but you know that 
he has expressed a preference for Guards- 


men. You are not obliged to enlist; if 
there are higher calls at home, it is your 
duty not to enlist, because there are plenty 
of men ready to answer the call. But if 
there are no such reasons for staying at 
home, then it isn’t a question whether we 
approve of this war or disapprove; the 
question is having sworn to follow the flag, 
now that it needs our arms, are they ready? 
All of you who are willing to enlist will 
step one step forward at the word. Atten- 
tion. Forward—March!” 

Like one man the whole company took a 
single step in advance. 

“Thank you, boys,” said Willy, forget- 
ting his cherished etiquette, “it’s what I 
expected of you!” 


FOURTH DAY. 


The flags fluttered everywhere. A big 
silk flag was draped on the armory wall; 
another flag was swinging over the door, 
all the men of the town who stood outside, 
or walked inside or hung over Willy’s desk 
with questions, had little flags pinned to 
their coat lapels. The prominent men of 
the town, the business men, some of whose 
deals ran into great figures, the men whom 
Willy had always viewed with respect, his 
father’s friends, and his brothers’; men 
whose strong hands touched wider. than 
state issues, were consulting with him as 
with an equal, He had often met them at 
formal dinners and sat silent and modest, 
with an ambitious young fellow’s admira- 
tion and criticism contending in his mind; 
now, Governor Clark waited at his elbow 
while he ran over the available equipments 
with Senator Elmore; and Mr. Roskin, the 
banker, and Henry Allen, the rich mer- 
chant, edged questions in at intervals. He 
was busy with every inch of his brain, keep- 
ing all the threads apart, making it all as 
clear to these shrewd business men as it 
was to him; yet at the same time his whole 
being was suffused with an excited glow of 
pride. He had often wondered (for he was 
a modest fellow) would he be equal to the 
emergency for which he had trained mind 
and soul and body for so many years; now, 
the emergency was here and—it was like all 
the little things. “It is the same thing as 
the footbali match, only bigger,” he 
thought, “but the men are managed just 
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the same; and I have to see to everything 
myself, or be dead sure of my man, pre- 
cisely the same. Oh, I believe I can do it. 
Thank God.” 

He heard Clark whisper to Roskin: 
“He’s got his father’s grasp of detail; and 
he knows how to manage men; all the 
Lowes do that. We don’t need to worry 
about our company.” 

For three years Willy had been working 
at his company, coaxing them into target 
practice, bullying them into military eti- 
quette, pulling, pushing, nagging them into 
attendance at drill, drilling them until they 
could have made the manceuvres or gone 
through the manual in their sleep. When 
there was a hole in the financial end his 
hand had gone down into his own pocket 
first; he had spent his summer vacation at 
an officers’ school instead of sailing a boat 
as he longed; and how glad he was of it 
all, this moment! Elbridge Dane, his sec- 
ond lieutenant, came up, his handsome fair 
face aglow with the glow that was on all 
the boys’ faces, that night. He saluted 
punctiliously and handed a yellow envelope 
to Lowe. Willy broke it open. A tingle 
ran through every nerve; he had to hold 
on to his voice to keep it quite cool—per- 
haps it was not so cool as he thought. 

“Gentlemen; we have received our orders 
to report at Camp ——,” said he. 

Then, his eyes somehow went past the 
group near him; and met the steady, kind- 
ling eyes of his eldest brother, who was 
outside. 

“We leave to-morrow morning,” said he. 

Dane jumped into the air with a great 
boyish shout; then, forgetting discipline, he 
flung his arms about. Lowe and hugged 
him. 

“We're off, we're off! he yelled, as he 
ran wildly down the hall, which instantly 
burst into a din of shouts and cheers, in 
response. Caps and belts were flung into 
the air; the soldiers scattered through the 
hall, shook hands or hugged each other 
according to their temperament. 

“We've been under arms for four days, 
waiting,” said Willy, smiling; “and the 
boys are glad to go!” 


FIFTH DAY. 


We have all seen it. All over the coun- 


t 


try the scene was the same; not the less, 
rather the more heart-stirring that it was 
so universal, In some countries they send 
the dregs of their people to war; in ours 
we send the flower of our young manhood. 
Will’s company contained in its ranks sons 
of some of the leading families. Everybody 
knew the “boys;” everybody had laughed 
good naturedly at them in their raw days; 
everybody had been proud of their later 
successes at encampments, but it was the 
pride of the elders in the youngsters’ play, 
the same quality of pride that is felt in the 
successes of a college football team. They 
cheered Captain Lowe and Lieutenant 
Dane; just as they had cheered Willy Lowe, 
the captain of the ’varsity team, and. Elly 
Dane, the best sprinter of ’94. Of a sud- 
den, it was all changed, the show soldiers 
were going to fight; to them was entrusted 
the flag and all it means of honor. The 
heart of their town rose to greet them, to 
shield them with whatever of tender 
thought it could show, to send them forth 
on the wave of its love and applause. 

Not a lad in the ranks but knew that he 
who had been perhaps only a minor mem- 
ber of the family circle, to be reproved 
rather curtly, sometimes, for sleeping too 
late of a Sunday morning, or “joshed”’ for 
neglecting his sister in behalf of some other 
girl, by his father, or shielded by his 
mother, was now become the family hero, 
with his picture in the place of honor, 
draped in a flag, and his buttons treasured 
as carefully by his sister as if he had been 
a West Point cadet and a total stranger. 

All the whistles in town announced the 
moment of departure. It hardly seemed 
five minutes after the clamor broke out be- 
fore the street in front of the armory was 
packed with a struggling mass of people. 
Within, the building was crowded with the 
kindred of the soldiers. A few of the 
women were in tears; but for the most part 
they wore that little quivering smile which 
is the Anglo-Saxon brand of suffering and 
defiance of suffering, in every supreme mo- 
ment. 

Mrs. Lowe had made a beautiful toilet 
for the occasion; why, she did not say to 
herself, it may have been from an obscure 
yearning to have her boy’s last look of her 
show her at her best. She was a handsome, 
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stately woman; and her other sons looked 
at her with tender pride; and told their 
wives (who were biting their lips and talk- 
ing about the heat as an excuse for an un- 
due display of handkerchiefs) to look at 
mother and brace up! 

“We'll feel cheap, if they finish up the 
war before we can get into it,” said Willy, 
“but it looks like it, I confess.” 

“Very like it,” said the second brother, 
“bet you twenty dollars to five, you don’t 
get a sniff of gunpowder, Bill.” 

“Well, I’ll have a Southern trip, anyhow, 
listen to them playing Dixie—time, Saw- 
yer? Well, mother—” 

She felt his strong young arms about 
her, he felt her tremble; but when he 
dashed the tears from his own eyes for one 
more glance, there were none in hers, the 
girls, the boys’ wives, were crying; but she 
sent her brave smile straight down into his 
soul. 

Her eldest son put his arm about her 
waist. “Oh, d—— the war!” said he. 

Outside the band broke into the throb- 
bing strains of “Marching through Geor- 
gia,” every boy in town was cheering at the 
shrill top of his voice, the men were trying 
to cheer, cannon firecrackers were banging, 
handkerchiefs were flying amid a multitude 
of flags. Straight and stiff, with their set 
faces masks for more emotion than they 
knew, eighty young fellows marched out 
to the waiting train. 

“Come, mother, dear,” said Mrs. Lowe’s 
eldest son. 

“If we go to the carriage and drive to the 
next street,” said her son’s wife, “we can 
get one more glimpse of them as they go 
out.” 

One more glimpse they had. Their car- 
riage was close to the Dane carriage in 
which sat Dane’s sister and father—his 
mother was dead. 

Almost at the same instant Dane showed 
his gay face at the window and pulled Willy 
forward. The two young faces looked out 
together. The electric light was full on the 
carriages. Willy saw his mother’s face; 
and it was smiling, still. 


SIXTH DAY. 


The hillside was a mat of strange and 
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hideous shrubbery, towards the right was a 
tangle of cacti, bristling, fat, grotesque of 
shape, the reptiles among plants; every- 
where, scars of earth ploughed by gunshot, 
seamed the ground. The air was hot and 
heavy and behind the strange tropical trees 
came a spatter of bullets, whining as they 
flew. “The half-naked men toiled up the 
deadly heights. They passed the dead hud- 
dled in heaps or lying staring carelessly at 
the blazing sun. They passed the wounded 
limping to the rear or carried by their com- 
rades. The foe with his Mauser rifles and 
his smokeless powder, struck them as the 
lightning strikes; and they fired back 
wildly at the flashes. 

“Well, M Company’s in it, now, by—,” 
growled the first lieutenant to Willy. He 
was a foreman in the Dane shops, an older 
man than the others; the blood was drip- 
ping over his canvas shirt from what he 
called a “scratch in the neck”—it laid him 
up two weeks later,—‘“say, Captain, there’s 
a lot of the boys down, and the fellers in 
front are falling back, this ain’t much like 
our skirmish drills in old—hullo!” 

“They’re breaking!” cried Willy, “rally 
our men, if we break, the whole line will 
go!” 

He ran forward into the smoke. ‘We 
can’t go back to the old town if we run, 
boys,” he shouted, “come on with the 
flag!” 

The men in front halted, the men behind 
pressed forward with a ringing cheer, 
young Dane ahead. 

All at once, he doubled over and fell in 
Willy’s path; but the men ran on, and the 
cry rose, “The Spaniards are falling back!” 
Willy turned, they all saw the gallant 
young figure; he wavered suddenly and 
pitched forward. Two or three men ran 
to him, he waved them back. “No, follow 
the flag, boys,” he shouted. 

He looked towards Dane, who in one last 
effort waved his cap at the color bearer; 
through a mist he looked at the flying folds 
as they filled the air above him. 

“You’re worth dying for!” said Willy 
softly, “and mother will think so, too.” 

Then, very quietly he let his head sink 
and closed his eyes. 

And the flag swept on. 








A LESSON OF THE WAR 


THE EXIT OF ‘‘ VILLAINOUS SALTPETRE.” 


BY LOUIS BELL, PH. D. 


VERY war, big or little, has its tech- 
nical lessons, which it drives viciously 
home to the consciousness of nations. 

The brief struggle of 1866 taught the civil- 
ized world that muzzle-loading small arms 
must be promptly relegated to museums 
along with the halberds and matchlocks 
of the past; the Franco-Prussian war ex- 
tended the same valuable lesson to artillery. 

But nations, like mules, learn slowly and 
with much protestation—seldom by exam- 
ple, generally only by kicks and cuffs 
in vilo corpore administered. Hence it has 
come about that most improvements have 
been adopted very gradually and with pro- 
found growling on the part of hungry poli- 
ticians and slow-going officials. 

And now our own turn has come, and the 
present war has told us with savage itera- 
tion that sending men into battle with gun- 
powder such as was used at Blenheim and 
Lutzen can only fail ofbeing murder through 
the bad marksmanship of the enemy. For- 
tunately, the stubborn importunities of a 
few clear sighted officers had already made 
provision for the small arms of the regular 
service, but the volunteers and the artillery 
ashore and afloat, went into action with- 
out a round of modern smokeless powder. 
The thickwitted conservatism of the pow- 
ers that be could not bring itself to realize 
that the work of a thousand years in mili- 
tary explosives had been undone in a single 
decade and that the old and time-honored 
black powder was already a thing of the 
past. 


So rapid and complete a change is note-_ 


worthy, even in these days of revolutionary 
invention, and the story of how it has come 
about and what it means is by no means un- 
interesting. To the ordinary man the word 
gunpowder brings up a mental image of fine 
hard, black grains, burning with an evil 
odor and a cloud of dense smoke, and could 
the immortal Davy Crockett come to life 
and be told to load his long rifle with a 
substance, looking for instance, like mus- 


tard seed and smelling like a stale banana, 
his remarks might be quite unquotable, 

The origin of the gunpowder is now alto- 
gether lost in the haze of antiquity. Fora 
long time it was ascribed to the Chinese, 
perhaps invented by some slant-eyed al- 
chemist in his search for gold. Again, it 
has been attributed to an evolution from 
the terrible “Greek fire,” which quite cer- 
tainly contained, among other and queer 
ingredients, saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal. 
But whether first devised by Mongolian or 
Greek, or by both independently, it cer- 
tainly dates back to some period between 
800 and 1,000 A. D. and was used as a pro- 
pellant by the Arabs some time about the 
eleventh century. And from that time to 
the present it has not been very radically 
changed in composition or general proper- 
ties. Even the use of charcoal made from 
willow, specified by Leonardo da Vinci in 
describing Greek fire, is still followed by 
the powder maker. Of course the product 
is to-day much stronger, cleaner, and more 
uniform, than it was a couple of hundred 
years ago, but chemically it is practically 
the same thing, and the various grades dif- 
fer in their graining and mechanical treat- 
ment far more than in composition. 

Early gunpowder was not in distinct 
grains but was literally a powder liable to 
burn very irregularly as it chanced to be 
more or less agglomerated, and most of the 
improvement over the medizval article has 
been due to more thorough mixing and 
more careful and uniform graining. Artil- 
lerists have well nigh driven ordnance ex- 
perts to despair in efforts to produce, by 
mechanical treatment, a powder that can 
drive a heavy projectile without producing 
so much pressure as to be dangerous to the 
gun, and some of the solutions of the diffi- 
culty have been wonderfully ingenious and 
successful. 

To speak approximately, ordinary gun- 
powder is a very intimate mixture of six 


- parts by weight of saltpetre, one part of sul- 
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phur and one of charcoal. It burns as 
everybody knows, with explosive violence 
and its power is due to the great volume 
of highly heated gas suddenly set free. The 
reactions which take place when it is fired 
are extremely complicated, the usual result 
being six or eight different gaseous com- 
pounds and nine or ten solids. Under these 
circumstances it is small wonder that there 
is a dense cloud of smoke and a filthy resi- 
due. 

The pressure developed when powder is 
fired in a closed vessel which it completely 
fills, is in the neighborhood of forty tons 
per square inch, and the biggest practical 
problem in gunnery has been to regulate 
the rate of burning so as to start even a 
very heavy projectile before the combustion 
has gone far enough to produce a danger- 
ous pressure. With ordinary bullets there 
is little trouble but the inertia of a thou- 
sand pound shell is a very different matter. 
Fig. 1 shows one of the clever devices to 
attain this end. Instead of using the pow- 
der in irregular grains, it is moulded at a 
. high pressure into blocks of about the size 
and shape indicated. These stow nicely in 
the cartridge bag and when ignited burn 
rather slowly from the surface in, thus rais- 
ing the pressure rather gradually. 

Another widely used form is the so-called 
sphero-hexagonal powder, Fig. 2, a fa- 
vorite in our service until superseded by 
the hexagonal powder, Fig. 3. This grain 
has the general appearance of an ordinary 
hexagonal nut with a rather small perfora- 
tion, and from its peculiar shape packs to 
great advantage in the cartridges. It also 
burns with great regularity, and since igni- 
tion goes on from the inside as well as the 


outer surface, the rate of burning is fairly . 


uniform for as the grain burns away, the 
outer surface gets smaller, while the surface 
at the hole grows larger. Such was the 
der used in all our big guns up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Now this and all other black powder 
gives a most objectionable amount of 
smoke, which obscures the view while re- 
vealing accurately the position of the 
shooter, and no mechanical process can 
help the matter. The only material change 
in the proportions used in gunpowder for 
hundreds of years is in the so-called 
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“cocoa” powder introduced by the Germans 
not long ago and once almost universally 
used in heavy guns. This contains very 
little sulphur and almost twice as much 
charcoal as ordinary powder and this is not 
completely carbonized but charred at a 
rather low temperature, leaving certain 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen which 
add materially to the amount of gas given 
off during combustion and hence to the 
strength of the powder. It burns steadily 
and gradually and while it gives off plenty 
of smoke, it represents the first step toward 
smokeless powder, breaking away at last 
from the traditions of the dingy past. 
About half a century ago some Austrian 
officers conceived the brilliant idea of using 
guncotton as a charge for cannon and did 
not desist until they had built some extra 
strong guns and thoroughly scared their 
confreres. Now guncotton is an explosive 


of a very different sort from gunpowder, 
with some admirable features and other 
most objectionable ones. 


Soak a bit of 











FIG. 4. 


pure cotton in a mixture of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids, then wash it thor- 
oughly and let it dry, and you have the 
substance in question. It looks just as it 
did before, but if you touch a match to it, 
it burns swiftly with a brilliant, smokeless 
flame. That is combustion—very clean and 
rapid, but hardly explosive. If, however, 
you were to fire this same innocent looking 
handful of cotton by a small primer of the 
stuff percussion caps are made of, there 
would be an explosion almost flameless, 
leaving no trace of cotton, and plenty of 
fragments of anything breakable in the 
neighborhood. This is detonation—com- 
bustion almost infinitely rapid, for instead 
of burning in a rather leisurely fashion like 
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a trail of burning gunpowder, it proceeds 
at the rate of about two hundred miles per 
minute. Now modern smokeless powders 
are mainly guncotton, so modified as to 
regulate its rate of combustion, and oddly 
enough, long before such powders had been 
developed, their next of kin was obtrusively 
with us in the form of the old celluloid col- 
lar. 

Curiously enough, the presence of cam- 
phor, itself quite inflammable, checks the 
sudden combustion of any form of nitro- 
cellulose and makes it a comparatively tame 
explosive. Some other substances have a 
similar effect and when thus applied they 
are known as “restrainers;’” vaseline and 
aniline are extensively used for this pur- 
pose. But to return to our celluloid collar; 


trate, to quicken and complete its combus- 
tion. Nitrocellulose itself does not gen- 
erally contain quite enough oxygen to com- 
plete its own combustion and this added 
nitrate in decomposing furnishes it, thus 
making a somewhat stronger and quicker 
powder. Such ingredients are called “ac- 
celerators” and with suitable amounts of 
restrainer and accelerator one can give to 
guncotton almost any desired rate of burn- 
ing from ordinary combustion to something 
approximating detonation. 

The next step in the evolution of smoke- 
less powder came even nearer to celluloid, 
for it consisted in gelatinizing the nitrocel- 
lulose with some convenient solvent, using 
for the purpose a mixture of several forms 
of ‘nitrocellulose, the lower acting as re 








FIGURE 7. 


one of the earliest and best known smoke- 
less powders, widely used for sporting pur- 
poses consisted of granulated nitrocellu- 
lose containing a few per cent of camphor 
and the main difference between its com- 
position and that of the collar consisted in 
the addition to the former of a small quan- 
tity of some nitrate, generally barium ni- 
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strainers, and adding an accelerator if 
needed. The resulting powder, instead of 
being granular and somewhat porous, is in 
dense, horny grains very homogeneous and . 
quite unlikely to absorb moisture. 

A somewhat radical innovation consisted 
in controlling in a similar way the combus- 
tion of that most terrible explosive, nitro- 
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glycerine. Mixed with the lower forms of 
nitrocellulose it dissolves into a dense trans- 
lucent jelly which when controlled by a 
proper restrainer absolutely refuses to de- 
tonate, but can be made to burn explosively 
at any convenient rate. Such powder is 
used in the British service, in our own 
army, and by the Spanish. The particular 
form used in their Mauser rifles was half 
and half nitroglycerine and nitrocellulose 
with half a per cent of aniline as restrainer. 
This and similar compounds seem quite in- 
capable of detonation and will not even 
burn explosively unless ignited by a pow- 
erful primer. In fact twelve tons of this ex- 
plosive caught fire in an Italian factory a 
few years ago and quietly burned up with- 





out any explosion and without even dam- 
aging the machinery. 

They are indeed a queer lot, these smoke- 
less powders, and while they all belong ‘to 
some of the classes just mentioned, they are 
curiously varied in appearance. Some are 
in fine grains and some in coarse; some 
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have been squirted through spaghetti ma- 
chines into slender, flexible threads cut off 
just the right length to fit the cartridge 
case; still others of the sizes used in can- 
non look like translucent rods or tubes of 
rubber, again like rods of dull horn per- 
forated lengthwise with many small holes. 
Fig. 4 shows in its natural size a single 
rod of the sort just mentioned, which burns 
at first slowly, then faster and faster as the 
perforations enlarge. For these “grains” 
of smokeless powder burn very uniformly 
preserving their general shape until entirely 
consumed, so that their combustion can be 
regulated by varying the surface exposed to 
ignition. 

Some of the sporting powders are dyed 
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FIGURE 8. FIRING SAME RIFLE WITH A CHARGE OF SMOKELESS POWDER. 


red, green or yellow, and altogether they 
are a very odd looking and diversified 
collection. Several properties, however, 
they have in common. They all burn far 
more completely than gunpowder, leave a 
very trifling solid residue, produce almost no 
smoke, often merely a whiff of vapor, and 














weight for weight give off far more gas than 


gunpowder. The importance of these 
differences from a _ military point of 
view can scarcely be over-estimated. In 
Fig. 7 is shown the firing of a service rifle 
with its ordinary charge, giving an out- 
pouring of foul smoke that soon blinds the 
shooter and marks his position for the bul- 
lets of the foe. Fig. 8 is the same rifle fired 
with an equivalent charge of smokeless 
powder. The pictures tell the story for 
themselves; no. further comment is neces- 
sary, except to note that the sharp upward 
slant of the gun barrel shown in both pic- 
tures is due to the recoil. When one 
realizes that these smokeless powders in 
charges properly proportioned give quite 
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as regular shooting as the older gunpowder, 
have from two to three times the power for 
a given weight, and waste far less energy 
in heating the gun, the task of the prophet 
is easy. 

Already the ancient compound of “vil- 
lainous saltpetre” has been discarded for 
the most part by the armies of the world 
and at least a large minority of sportsmen, 
a few years more and it will have passed out 
of use as completely as have muzzle loading 
weapons, and when the children of to-day 
are grown up, the powder that first fumed 
in war at Crécy will have to be sought for 


’ as flints are hunted out to-day, in the back- 


woods villages and in the stock of those 
who trade with savages. 





THE DROVER’S WIFE 
A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE 


BY HENRY LAWSON 


HE two-roomed house is built of 
£ round timber, slabs, and stringy bark, 
and floored with split slabs. A big 
bark kitchen standing at one end is larger 
than the house itself, verandah included. 
Bush all round—bush with no horizon, 
for the country is flat. No ranges in the 
distance. The bush consists of stunted, 
rotten native apple trees. No undergrowth. 
Nothing to relieve the eye save the darker 
green of a few sheoaks which are sighing 
above the narrow, almost waterless creek. 
Nineteen miles to the nearest sign of civil- 
ization—a shanty on the main road. 
The drover, an ex-squatter, is away with 
sheep. His wife and children are left alone. 
Four ragged, dried-up-looking children 
are playing about the house. Suddenly one 


of them yells: “Snake! Mother, here’s a 
snake!” 
The gaunt, sun-browned bushwoman 


dashes from the kitchen, snatches her baby 
from the ground, holds it on her left hip, 
and reaches for a stick. 

“Where is it?” 

“Here! gone into the wood-heap!” yells 


the eldest boy—a sharp-faced, excited ur- 
chin of eleven. “Stop there, mother! I’ll 
have him! Stand back! I’ll have the beg- 
gar!” 

“Tommy, come here, or you'll be bit. 
Come here at once when I tell you, you lit- 
tle wretch!” 

The youngster comes reluctantly,, carry- 
ing a stick bigger than himself. Then he 
yells; triumphantly: 

“There it goes—under the house!” and 
darts away with club uplifted. At the same 
time the big, black, yellow-eyed dog-of-all- 
breeds, who has shown the wildest interest 
in the proceedings, breaks his chain and 
rushes after that snake. He is a moment 
late, however, and his nose reaches the 
crack in the slabs just as the end of its tail 
disappears. Almost at the same moment 
the boy’s club comes down and skins the 
aforesaid nose. Alligator takes small notice 
of this, and proceeds to undermine the 
building; but he is subdued after a struggle 
and chained up. They cannot afford to lose 
him. 

The drover’s wife makes the children 











stand together near the dog-house while 
she watches for the snake. She gets two 
small dishes of milk and Sets them down 
near the wall to tempt it to come out; but 
an hour goes by and it does not show it- 
self. 

It is near sunset, and a thunderstorm is 
coming. The children must be brought in- 
side. She will not take them into the 
house, for she knows the snake is there, and 
may at any moment come up through the 
cracks in the rough slab floor; so she car- 
ries several armfuls of firewood into the 
kitchen, and then takes the children there. 
The kitchen has no floor—or rather, an 
earthen one—called a “ground floor” in 
this part of the bush. There is a large, 
roughly-made table in the centre of the 
place. She brings the children in, and 
makes them get on this table. They are 
two boys and two girls—mere babies. She 
gives them some supper, and then, before 
it gets dark, she goes into the house, and 
snatches up some pillows and bedclothes— 
expecting to see or lay her-hand on the 
snake any minute. She makes a bed on the 
kitchen table for the children, and sits down 
beside it to watch all night. 

She has an eye on the corner, and a green 
sapling club laid in readiness on the dresser 
by her side; also her sewing basket and a 
copy of the “Young Ladies’ Journal.” She 
has brought the dog into the room. 

Tommy turns in, under protest, but says 
he’ll lie awake all night and smash that 
blinded snake. 

His mother asks him how many times she 
has told him not to swear. 

He has his club with him under the bed- 
clothes, and Jacky protests: 

“Mummy! Tommy’s skinnin’ me alive 
wif his club. Make him take it out.” 

Tommy: “Shet up, you little ——! 
want to be bit with the snake?” 

Jacky shuts up. 

“If yer bit,” says Tommy, after a pause, 
“you'll swell up, an’ smell, an’ turn red an’ 
green an’ blue all over till yer bust. Won't 
he, mother?” 

“Now then, don’t frighten the child. Go 
to sleep,” she says. 

The two younger children go to sleep, 
and now and then Jacky complains of being 
“skeezed.” More room is made for him. 


D’yer 
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Presently Tommy says: “Mother! listen to 


them (adjective) little opossums. I’d like 
to screw their blanky necks.” 

And Jacky protests drowsily. 

“But they don’t hurt us, the little 
blanks!” 


Mother: “There, I told you you’d teach 
Jacky to swear.” But the remark makes her 
smile. Jacky goes to sleep. 

Presently Tommy asks: 

“Mother! Do you think they’ll ever ex- 
tricate the (adjective) kangaroo?” 

“Lord! How am I to know, child? Go 
to sleep.” 

“Will you wake me if the snake comes 
out?” 

“Yes. Go to sleep.” 

Near midnight. The children are all 
asleep and she sits there still, sewing and 
reading by turns. From time to time she 
glances round the floor and wall-plate, and, 
whenever she hears a noise, she reaches for 
the stick. The thunderstorm comes on, 
and the wind, rushing through the cracks 
in the slab wall, threatens to blow out her 
candle. She places it on a sheltered part 
of the dresser and fixes up a newspaper to 
protect it. At every flash of lightning, the 
cracks between the slabs gleam like pol- 
ished silver. The thunder rolls, and the 
rain comes down in torrents. 

Alligator lies at full length on the floor, 
with his eyes turned towards the partition. 
She knows by this that the snake is there. 
There are large cracks in that wall opening 
under the floor of the dwelling-house. 

She is not a coward, but recent events 
have shaken her nerves. A little son of her 
brother-in-law was lately bitten by a snake, 
and died. Besides, she has not heard from 
her husband for six months, and is anxious 
about him. 

He was a drover and started squatting 
here when they were married. The 
drought of 18— ruined him. He had to 
sacrifice the remnant of his flock and go 
droving again. He intends to move his 
family into the nearest town when he comes 
back, and, in the meantime, his brother, 
who keeps a shanty on the main road, 
comes over about once a month with pro- 
visions. The wife has still a-couple of cows, 
one horse, and a few sheep. The brother- 
in-law kills one of the latter occasionally, 














gives her what she needs of it, and takes 
the rest in return for other provisions. 

She is used to being left alone. She once 
lived like this for eighteen months. As a 
girl she built the usual castles in the air; but 
all her girlish hopes and aspirations have 
long been dead. She finds all the excite- 
ment and recreation she needs in the 
“Ladies’ Home Journal,” and, Heaven 
help her! takes a pleasure in the fashion- 
plates. 

Her husband is an Australian, and so is 
she. He is careless, but a good enough 
husband. If he had the means he would 
take her to the city and keep her there like 
a princess. They are used to being apart, 
or at least she is. “No use fretting,” she 
says. He may forget sometimes that he is 
married; but if he has a good cheque when 
he comes back he will give most of it to 
her. When he had money he took her to 
the city several times—hired a railway 
sleeping compartment, and put up at the 
best hotels. He also bought her a buggy, 
but they had to sacrifice that along with the 
rest. 

The last two children were born in the 
bush—one while her husband was bringing 
a drunken doctor, by force, to attend to 
her. She was alone on this occasion, and 
very weak. She had been ill with a fever. 
She prayed to God to send her assistance. 
God sent Black Mary—the “whitest” gin in 
all the land. Or, at least, God sent 
“Jimmy” first, and he sent Black Mary. He 
put his black face round the door post, took 
in the situation at a glance, and said cheer- 
fully: ‘All right Missis—I bring my old 
woman, she down alonga creek.” 

One of her children died while she was 
here alone. She rode nineteen miles for 
assistance, carrying the dead child. 


* * * * * * 


It must be near one or two o’clock’” The 
fire is burning low. Alligator lies with his 
head resting on his paws, and watches the 
wall. He is not a very beautiful dog to 


look at, and the light shows numerous old 
wounds where the hair will not grow. He 
is afraid of nothing on the face of the earth 
He will tackle a bullock as 
He hates 


or under it. 
readily as he will tackle a flea. 
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all other dogs—except kangaroo-dogs— 
and has a marked dislike to friends or rela- 
tions of the family. They seldom call, how- 
ever. He. sometimes makes friends with 
strangers. He hates snakes and has killed 
many, but he will be bitten some day and 
die; most snake-dogs end that way. 

Now and then the bushwoman lays 
down her work and watches, and listens, 
and thinks. She thinks of things in her 
own life, for there is little else to think 
about. 

The rain will make the grass grow, and 
this reminds her how she fought a bush fire 
once while her husband was away. The 
grass was long, and very dry, and the fire 
threatened to burn her out. She put on an 
old pair of her husband’s trousers and beat 
out the flames with a green bough, till great 
drops of sooty perspiration stood out on 
her forehead and ran in streaks down her 
blackened arms. The sight of his mother 
in trousers greatly amused Tommy, who 
worked like a little hero by her side, but 
the terrified baby howled lustily for his 
“mummy.” The fire would have mastered 
her but for four excited bushmen who ar- 
rived in the nick of time. It was a mixed 
up affair all round: when she went to take 
up the baby he screamed and struggled 
convulsively, thinking it was a “black 
man;” and Alligator, trusting more to the 
child’s sense than his own instinct, charged 
furiously, and (being old and slightly deaf) 
did not in his excitement at first recognize 
his mistress’s voice, but continued to hang 
on to the moleskins until choked off by 
Tommy with a saddle-strap. The dog’s sor- 
row for his blunder, and his anxiety to let 
it be known that it was all a mistake, was 
as evident as his ragged tail and a twelve- 
inch grin could make it. It was a glorious 
time for the boys; a day to look back to, 
and talk about, and laugh over for many 
years. 

She thinks how she fought a flood during 
her husband’s absence. She stood for hours 
in the drenching downpour, and dug an 
overflow gutter to save the dam across the 
creek. But she could not save it. There 
are things that a bushwoman cannot do. 
Next morning the dam was broken, and her 
heart was nearly broken too, for she 
thought how her husband would feel when 
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he came home and saw the result of years 
of labor swept away. She cried then. 

She also fought the pleuro-pneumonia— 
dosed and bled the few remaining cattle, 
and wept again when her two best cows 
died. 

Again, she fought a mad bullock that be- 
sieged the house for a day. She made bul- 
lets and fired at him through cracks in the 
slabs with an old shot-gun. He was dead 
in the morning. She skinned him and got 
seven-and-sixpence for the hide. 

She also fights the crows and eagles that 
have designs on her chickens. Her plan 
of campaign is very original. The children 
cry “Crows, mother!’ and she rushes out 
and aims a broomstick at the birds as 
though it were a gun, and says “Bung!” 
The crows leave in a hurry; they are cun- 
ning, but a woman’s cunning is greater. 

Occasionally a bushman in the horrors, 
or a villainous-looking sundowner, comes 
and nearly scares the life out of her. She 
generally tells the suspicious-looking stran- 
ger that her husband and two sons are at 
work below the dam, or over at the yard, 
for he always cunningly enquires for the 
boss. 

Only last week a gallows-faced swagman 
—having satisfied himself that there were 
no men on the place—threw his swag down 
on the verandah, and demanded tucker. She 
gave him something to eat; then he ex- 
pressed his intention of staying for the 
night. It was sundown then. She got a 
batten from the sofa, loosened the dog, and 
confronted the stranger, holding the batten 
in one hand and the dog’s collar with the 
other. “Now you go!” she said. He 
looked at her and at the dog, said “All 
right, mum,” in a cringing tone, and left. 
She was a determined looking woman, and 
Alligator’s yellow eyes glared unpleasantly 
also—besides the dog’s chawing-up appar- 
atus greatly resembled that of his namesake. 

She has few pleasures to think of as she 
sits here alone by the fire, on guard against 
a snake. All days are much the same to 
her; but on Sunday afternoon she dresses 
herself, tidies the children, smartens-up 
baby, and goes for a lonely walk along the 
bush-track, pushing an old perambulator in 
front of her. She does this every Sunday. 


She takes as much care to make herself 





and the children look smart as she would if 
she were going to do the block in the city. 
There is nothing to see, however, and not a 
soul to meet. You might walk for twenty 
miles along this track without being able to 
fix a point in your mind, unless you are a 
bushman. This is because of the everlast- 
ing, maddening sameness of the stunted 
trees—that monotony which makes a man 
long to break away and travel as far as 
trains can go, and sail as far as ships cay 
sail—and further. 

But this bushwoman is used to the lone- 
liness of it. As a girl-wife she hated it, 
but now she would feel strange away from 
it. 

She is glad when her husband returns, 
but she does not gush or make a fuss about 
it. She gets him something good to eat, 
and tidies up the children. 

She seems contented with her lot. She 
loves her children, but has no time to show 
it. She seems harsh to them. _Her sur- 
roundings are not favorable to the develop- 
ment of the “womanly” or sentimental side 
of nature. 

* * * * * * 

It must be near morning now; but the 
clock is in the dwelling-house. Her candle 
is nearly done; she forgot that she was out 
of candles. Some more wood must be got 
to keep the fire up, and so she shuts the 
dog inside and hurries round to the wood- 
heap. The rain has cleared off. She seizes 
a stick, pulls it out, and—crash! the whole 
pile collapses. 

Yesterday she bargained with a stray 
blackfellow to bring her some wood, and 
while he was at work she went in search of 
a missing cow. She was absent an hour or 
so, and the native black made good use of 
his time. On her return she was so aston- 
ished to see a good heap of wood by the 
chimney, that she gave him an extra fig of 
tobacco, and praised him for not being lazy. 
He thanked her, and left with head erect 
and chest well out. He was the last of his 
tribe and a King: but he had built that wood- 
heap hollow. 

She is hurt now, and tears spring to her 
eyes as she sits down again by the table. 
She takes up a handkerchief to wipe the 
tears away, but pokes her eyes with her 
bare fingers instead. The handkerchief is 














full of holes, and she finds that she has put 
her thumb through one, and her forefinger 
through another. 

This makes her laugh, to the surprise of 
the dog. She has a keen, very keen, sense 
of the ridiculous; and some time or other 
she will amuse bushmen with the story. 

She has been amused before like that. 
One day she sat down “to have a good cry,” 
as she said—and the old cat rubbed against 
her dress and “cried too.” Then she had 
to laugh. 

* * ok * * * 

It must be near daylight now. -The room 
is very close and hot because of the fire. 
Alligator still watches the wall from time to 
time. Suddenly he becomes greatly inter- 
ested; he draws himself a few inches nearer 
the partition, and a thrill runs through his 
body. The hair on the back of his neck 
begins to bristle, and the battle-light is in 
his yellow eyes. She knows what this 
means, and lays her hand on the stick. The 
lower end of one of the partition slabs has 
a large crack on both sides. An evil pair 
of small, bright, bead-like eyes glisten at 
one of these holes. The snake—a black one 
—comes slowly out, about a foot, and 
moves its head up and down. The dog lies 
still, and the woman sits as one fascinated. 
The snake comes out a foot further. She 
lifts her stick, and the reptile, as though 
suddenly aware of danger, sticks his head 
in through the crack on the other side of 
the slab, and hurries to get his tail round 
after him. Alligator springs, and his jaws 
come together with a snap. He misses this 
time, for his nose is large, and the snake’s 
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body close down in the angle formed by the 
slabs and the floor. He snaps again as the 
tail comes round. He has the snake now, 
and tugs it out eighteen inches. Thud, thud 
comes the woman’s club on the ground. 
Alligator pulls again. Thud, thud. Alli- 
gator pulls some more. He has the snake 
out now—a black brute, five feet long. The ° 
head rises to dart about, but the dog has 
the enemy close to the neck. He is a big, 
heavy dog, but quick as a terrier. He shakes 
the snake as though he felt the original 
curse in common with mankind. The eld- 
est boy wakes up, seizes his stick, and tries 
to get out of bed, bat his mother forces him 
back with a grip of iron. Thud, thud—the 
snake’s back is broken in several places. 
Thud, thud—his head is crushed, and Alli- 
gator’s nose skinned again. 

She lifts the mangled reptile on the point 
of her stick, carries-it to the fire, and throws 
it in; then piles on the wood.and watches 
the snake burn. The boy and dog watch 
too. She lays her hand on the dog’s head, 
and all the fierce, angry light dies out of 
his yellow eyes. The younger children are 
quieted, and presently go to sleep. The 
dirty-legged boy stands for a moment in 
his shirt, watching the fire. Presently he 
looks up at her, sees the tears in her eyes, 
and, throwing his arms round her neck, ex- 
claims: 

“Mother, I won’t never go drovin’; blast 
me if I do!” 

And she hugs him to her worn-out breast 
and kisses him; and they sit thus together 
while the sickly daylight breaks over the 
bush. 
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Out of the murk of heaviest clouds, 

Out of the feudal wrecks and heap’d-up skeletons of kings, 

Out of that old entire European debris, the shatter’d mummeries, 
Ruin’d cathedrals, crumble of palaces, tombs of priests, 

Lo, Freedom’s features, fresh undimm’d look forth—the same 


immortal face looks forth; 


(A glimpse as of thy Mother’s face Cclumbia, 


A flash significant as of a sword, 


Beaming towards thee.) 


Nor think we forget thee maternal; 

Lag’d’st thou so long? shall the clouds close again upon thee? 
Ah, but thou hast thyself now appear’d te us—we know thee. 
Thou hast given us a sure proof, the glimpse of thyself, 


Thou waitest there as everywhere thy time. 





Walt Whitman. 








GENERAL MILES LEAVING THE “YALE” 
FOR SIBONEY. 


GENERAL MILES ON THE “YALE” 
WATCHING THE FINAL BOM- 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON LEAVING THE 
“YALE.” 


BARDMENT OF SANTIAGO, 


IN THE FACE OF THE YELLOW FLAG 
A TRIP TO SANTIAGO 
BY EDWIN RUTHVEN LAMSON 


With snap shots taken by the author 


E left Boston July 5th, and reached 

Washington the following day. 

While waiting to secure passes 
from the War and Navy Departments, 
we visited the Senate and heard the 
final long-drawn-out speeches against the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The Senate chamber was almost deserted, 
when suddenly, to the surprise of all, it was 
quickly filled by senators from the adjoin- 
ing ante-rooms. The opposition had made 
a fatal move After adroit parliamentary 
tactics, numerous amendments were voted 
down; the final vote was cast for annexa- 
tion, and Congress adjourned. An histori- 
cal moment! ‘ 

The next day, having learned secretly that 
General Miles and his staff, contrary to re- 
ports, were to leave Washington at ten 
o’clock that night for Charleston, S. C., we 
decided to go on the same train, but the 
train was divided at the start, and at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., General Miles’s section went 
via the junction and so reached Charleston 
first. 

We reached Charleston at eight o’clock at 
night, and drove with all possible speed 
to the hotel, where Adjutant-General Gil- 
more presented us to General Miles. We 


found him on the point of departure, and 
requested the privilege of accompanying 
him to Santiago. The request was readily 
granted. The courtesy of General Miles 
simplicity of 


was as marked as the 





his manner, and the bearing of the man 
was most impressive. He wore a rough 
army shirt of blue, army trousers, a 
blue coat, and a slouch hat, encircled by a 
gold cord. He wore no epaulets, shoulder 
straps or insignia of any sort to designate 
him as commander of the army, and moved 
about as would a private citizen. His face 
wears the lines of kindliness, firmness and 
experience. He is strong, and large of 
stature, and martial and erect in carriage. 
He is the handsomest commander among 
the armies of the world to-day. “Why, cer- 
tainly. Come along. When I move those 
swords move. Watch them,” were the 
words in which he answered my request. 
The swords referred to were in charge of a 
colored servant. Amjd all the hurry and 
bustle of departure for the transports out 
in the harbor waiting for him, and the re- 
ceipt and answering of many telegrams, 
General Miles retained the perfect coolness 
of manner and of speech which so thor- 
oughly characterized him at all times, in the 
Civil War and in his Indian campaigns. 
He showed an absolute lack of excitement, 
and it was but slightly indicated by those 
about him. A man of but few words, and 
those compact with meaning and impor- 
tance, he always spoke deliberately, 
thoughtfully, freely and easily, yet always 
to the point. It has been stated that it was 
at the suggestion of General Miles, when 
he learned of the condition of our troops 














at Siboney, that the order was given to de- 
mand instant surrender. History will tell 
whether to our ablest soldier and fighter 
such credit is due. 

Two prominent figures about the rotunda 
of the hotel looked like a couple of dapper 
little club men of dressy appearance, clad 
in regulation canvas suits. They would 
easily have been picked out 
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cals convinced me that I could carry out 
my project.” 

We embarked from the Charleston 
wharf at a little past eight o’clock in the 
evening of July 8th on board a small 
steamer, in search of the “Yale,” that lay 
somewhere six or eight miles out in the 
harbor. A storm was brewing. It was a 

still and solemn night of 





at a. glance as scions of 
wealthy families, and _ it 
seemed surprising at first 
sight that General Miles 
should choose such men 
for positions on his staff. 
But it soon appeared that 
-one of these two men was 
Captain Whitney, the 
American spy who had 
crossed Porto Rico to 





inky blackness, broken 
now and then by vivid 
flashes of forked light- 
ning, revealing finally (as 
our search light had failed 
to do) the dark hull of 
the “Yale” as she lay at 
anchor, silhouetted against 
sea and sky. It seemed an 
evil omen on which to 
commence our journey, 





learn of its fortifications, 
the sentiments of the peo- 
ple, and the possibilities of attack and 
capture of the island; and that the other 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Rowan, who, in 
the garb of an infantry officer, went 
from New York to Cuba on a secret 
mission to the Cuban leaders and 
rode across the island at the eastern por- 
tion, where he made a successful juncture 
with Garcia. Captain Whitney is one of the 
finest horsemen in the army. In speaking 
of his feat, he remarked that it did chagrin 
him, in 
view of the 
fact that if 
he excelled 
in anything 
it was 
horseman- 
ship, to be 
compelled 
to ride 
through 
Porto Rico 
with one 
stirrup 
simulate a 

The first impression of the man 
verified when I heard him re- 

“I volunteered because I lacked, 








~ 
CAPTAIN WHITNEY AND LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL :ROWAN. 


higher than the other to 


sailor. 
was 
mark: 


as I thought, the prominent character- 
istics that would identify me as a mili- 
tary man. 


RIFLE DRILL ON BOARD THE “YALE.” 


My early education in theatri- 


and filled me with 
dubious forebodings. 
When we finally reached the deck of the 
“Yale,” after climbing up the side, we shud- 
deringly raised our feet from the bodies of 
sleeping men huddled together all over the 
deck. These were companies of the Sixth 
Massachusetts, Michigan and Illinois regi- 
ments, who were lying greatly cramped all 
over the upper part of the cruiser. They 
were on their way to Cuba with General 
Garretson’s Brigade, the General and his 
staff being on board. There were fifteen 
hundred 
soldiers on 
board, not 
to mention 
the four 
hundred 
eattached to 
the _ ships, 
the officers 
and crew. 
The _ regi- 
ment was a 
typical 
one, com- 
posed of men of many nationalities 
from all grades and positions in life, 
rich and poor, educated and ignorant, mid- 
dle-aged and young, but true and brave 
Americans, glad to escape the dreariness of 
camp duty, and impatient to share the fate 
of their fellow soldiers at Santiago. I was 








‘OCEAN WAVES AS TARGETS.” 
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told that at Camp Alger, which they had 
just left, there were men performing sentry 
duty with clubs instead of rifles. 

The men daily practiced with their guns, 
getting familiar with the sights, and their 
elevations. They used blank cartridges at 
first, and then loaded ones, with the ocean 
waves for targets. The raw recruits plainly 
showed the need of practice, but the firing 
of the men as a rule showed that they knew 
their pieces and ranked very high-as marks- 
men. Sharpshooter’s stars were frequently 
seen among them. 

One of the most interesting and courte- 
ous officers of the “Yale” was Lieutenant 
George Cyrus Thorpe, of the Marines, who 
had been a newspaper correspondent in the 
Greco-Turkish war. His sobriquet aboard, 
as a popular tribute to his chatacter, was 
“our hospitable Greek.” 
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landscape gardener; and upon these terraces 
was a most luxuriant growth of bananas, 
mangoes, cocoanuts and palms. 

It was with ever-increasing interest in 
the ecenic charms of Cuba that we ap- 
proached Guantanamo. It was in this har- 
bor that we watched from the “Yale” a 
week later the marshaling of the expedi- 
tion to Porto Rico, and here at night we 
counted twenty warships with their lights 
spangling the sky. 

From Guantanamo we sailed thirty miles 
to Baiquiri. It is here one sees the iron 
pier which has been so much talked about. 
Behind it are the little houses where live 
the miners, and the holes in the hill from 
which the iron is taken out. Some of this 
iron was used in the construction of the 
very warships sent to capture the port, 

which is an illustration of 





I am sure that others, like 
myself, have a lively recol- 
lection of his many acts 
of personal kindness. He 
drilled his marines daily 
and kept his guns in splen- 
did order. It was with 
intense pride that he em- 
phasized the fact that the 
first engagement in Cuba, 
at Camp McCalla, Guan- 
tanamo, was won by the 
marines. The marines are 
the oldest branch of the service, and ex- 
perience in this war has proved their value 
and the advantage to be gained by increas- 
ing their strength. 

A cheer from all over the deck rent the 
air one day when we saw steaming close to 
our sides the “Rita,” which gallant Captain 
Wise of the “Yale” had captured but a few 
weeks before-and which was now convoy- 
ing our own troops to Cuba. 

As we passed San Salvador, where Co- 
lumbus landed, there was a rush to the side 
of the ship to watch the small island as it 
first appeared in the sea. Cuba lay beyond, 
and the opening glimpse of her coast caused 
a cheer as we rounded Cape Maysi. We 
continued through the Windward Passage, 
and as we neared the Pearl of the Antilles, 
the hills of the “ever faithful isle” rose pre- 
cipitously from the sea in the shape of ter- 
races, as if chiselled out of the rock by a 





LIEUT. GEORGE CYRUS THORPE OF 
THE MARINES, 


the irony of war! 

From Baiquiri we next 
came to Siboney. But 
greatly to our satisfaction 
before reaching the port 
we saw sudden bursts of 
smoke from the warships, 
and at once the report 
spread like wildfire about 
the vessel that our fleet 
was bombarding the city 
of Santiago. There was 
eager excitement on the 
“Vale.” Glasses were all turned toward 
the semicircle about Morro. We learned 
afterwards that we had witnessed the end 
of the bombardment. The frequent shells 
from the warships falling in the city and 
bay of Santiago started vibrations that must 
have been felt at Morro and no doubt 
hastened the truce; which, as we ap- 
proached, was indicated by a white flag 
upon Morro. 

It was signalled that reinforcements 
had arrived, and that the “Yale,” “Rita,” 
“Columbia” and “St. Paul” were in the 
harbor. The warships had secured the 
range, and the damage to the city would 
have been great if a truce had not been re- 
quested. The obtaining of the range by the 
fleet, so that the city might be success- 
fully bombarded, the fierce fighting of the 
forces under Shafter in the trenches, and 
the arrival of reinforcements in the harbor, 
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with the General of the Army on board the 
“Yale,” had an undoubted influence on 
those who held the harbor and the city of 
Santiago. 

We had approached Siboney in the rain. 
The journey ended, however, in a far dif- 
ferent mood from that in which it began; 
for directly over Siboney when the rain 
ceased to fall appeared a beautiful rainbow 
—a most promising omen as it proved. 

Our engines ceased their movement for 
General Miles to receive a call from Ad- 
miral Sampson, at which the carrying out 
of strategic plans between the army and 
navy was arranged for. This meeting was 
of short duration, but momentous outcome. 
After their consultation, General Miles went 
ashore to learn of the truce. Hardly had 
he reached Siboney when smoke appeared 
rising from the roofs of 


impossible to drive the Cubans from their 
houses, and it took the colored troops to 
evict them and keep them evicted until the 
houses were consumed. The order to burn 
any dwelling or any place that could hold 
germs of yellow fever was most explicit. 
Any one can see the absolute necessity for 


_this when we recall the number of yellow 


fever. cases that, in spite ofall precautions, 
have been reported since the surrender, 
and realize that our troops would have been 
more than decimated if Siboney had not 
been burned. At this time General Miles, 
through Dr. Greenleaf, ordered the medical 
stores transported to the shore for the sick, 
and from one ship absolutely all the medical 

stores were taken. , 
General Miles delivered orders to his staff 
aboard the “Yale,” quickly returned on 
shore, and that was the 





the small huts there. It 
was near this spot that the 
tents of our soldiers were 
to be seen on the hillsides 


and shore, while behind 
them stretched rows of 
Cuban thatched houses. 
From these latter the 
flames were now ascend- 
ing. 

When General Miles 


first left the “Yale” it was 





last we saw of him until 
after the surrender. While 
he was in the trenches the 
truce was prolonged until 
noon, when by a prear- 
ranged plan the leading 
warships of the fleet, the 
“New York,” “Brooklyn,” 
“Massachusetts,” “Ore- 
gon,” “Iowa,” “Texas” 
and others appeared in a 
semicircle within two 


GENERAL GILMORE. 


with the flush of health 
upon him and in full vigor, with ap- 
parently but one desire—to reach the 
front; but when he returned from 
Siboney it was with careworn, anxious 
face; and dejected looks, and we soon 
learned that the cause in fact was that the 
yellow fever ruled at Siboney. This situa- 
tion made him more than ready to accept 
the surrender of the Spanish under the 
agreement to transport them home to 
Spain. Ba 

It was due .to General Miles and Dr. 
Greenleaf that the general order was 
given to “burn, move, and quarantine,” 
and one of the bravest deeds of the war 
was Dr. Greenleaf’s leaving the “Yale,” 
to enforce that order in person, while 
he faced the fever, and it was he 
who now took charge of the burning of 
the houses at Siboney. Even the house of 
General Gomez was burned. It was almost 


miles or so of Morro, 
the bright walls of which were glisten- 


ing in the sunlight on the crest of 
a high hill whose precipitous sides 
ran down to the water’s edge. The “New 


York” and three other warships, together 
with the “Yale,” the “Rita,” the ‘“Col- 
umbia,” and the “St. Paul,” were close in 
shore near Aquadores, midway between 
Siboney and Morro Castle. The effect of 
the semicircular disposition of the fleet 
around Morro,—the transports with rein- 
forcements on board alternating with the 
warships,—must have been tremendous on 
the Spanish. For some time, and up to 
noon when the truce was ended, the bands 
on the ships enthusiastically played our 
national airs,—““My Country, ’T is of Thee,” 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and “Yankee 
Doodle,”—which carried consternation to 
the enemy’s heart. General Toral, knew 
that the general of the American army had 








arrived 
with _rein- 
forcements, 
and enor- 
mous influ- 
ence was 
exerted by 
his reap- 
pearance 
along _ the 
trenches at 
Santiago at 
this junc- 
ture, simultaneously with the naval dem- 
onstrations around Morro. Little has 
been said in press reports about the de- 
moralizing effect upon General Toral’s 
command of this strategic movement of 
the warships and the transports at the ex- 
piration of the first truce, 





** HUDDLED TOGETHER ALL OVER 
THE DECK.”’ 


but one can imagine 
the reporting of the 
manceuvres to Santiago 
from Morro Castle. 
It served to convince 
General Toral of the 


truth of General Miles’s 
statement to a Spanish 
official that he had plenty 
of men in the _ harbor, 
that total defeat for the 
Spaniards was only a ques- 
tion of the time needed 
to transport troops, and that rather than 
fight a hopeless battle it was better for the 
Spaniards to surrender immediately and 
accept the offer of free transportation to 
Spain. 

But had the truce ended at 12 o’clock and 
Morro Castle sent forth her answer to our 
national hymns in shot and shell the story 
might have been different. As it was, disap- 
pointment everywhere prevailed; for it was 
wigwagged from the hilltops at Aquadores 
to a Cuban scout on shore, and by him to 
the “New York,” that the truce was contin- 
ued, and sadly and discouraged the return 
was made to the harbor at Siboney. The 
reinforcements were chafing under the de- 
lay and awaited the return of General Miles 
to know whether they were to land and join 
in the enforcing: of the surrender or to re- 
main on the “Yale” awaiting orders. 

That night one of the most beautiful 





THE MASCOT ON BOARD THE “YALE.” 
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sight of the whole trip was seen in the flash- 
ing of signals from ship to ship—‘“General 
Garretson’s brigade lands in the morning,” 
and in the private code the words showing 
where they would be landed. How Morro 
must have regarded what might be its doom 
if it did not surrender! The reinforcements 
were to be debarked on the western shore 
to attack Socapo battery and so guard the 
west side of Santiago Harbor, forming a 
complete circle around the city except 
where the sea intervened. 

Stirring stories were brought out to us 
as we lay here of the magnificent work of 
the regulars in the trenches. They had, in- 
deed, proved to be the flower of our army. 
I could not help reflect that while the news- 
paper dispatches had given unstinted praise 
to the work of the volunteers, the regular 
army had been negiected. 
Captain Paget, who repre- 
sented the English gov- 
ernment, stated to me his 
emphatic belief that they 
were as fine a body of sol- 
diers as were to be found 
under the flag of any na- 
tion, and that they had 
faced conditions as dan- 
gerous as any civilized 
army~ had ever’ encoun- 
tered. 


During the truce, as 
after the surrender of Santiago, the 
American army and navy suffered a 


severe strain, being compelled to real- 
ize daily and hourly that they were in 
the face of the Yellow Flag. The fleet it- 
self, with its large crews, the “Yale,” “Co- 
lumbia,” “Rita” and “St. Paul,’ with the 
thousands of troops, unable to go ashore, 
ill-p r e- 
pared to 
stand the 
cramped 
con fine- 
ment on 





board and 
the uneasi- 
ness at- 


tendant 
thereon, 
were 
forced to 





ENSIGN SCOFIELD. 
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observe the strictest rules of quar- 
antining, and no one was allowed to 
leave the ships or to come aboard, 


with one or two exceptions, such as 
the General of the Army, General Gil- 
more, Colonel Maus, and Dr. Greenleaf, 
and these gentlemen had their clothes dis- 
infected. General Miles shaved his mous- 
tache. Colonel John Jacob Astor, who 
came up with dispatches for President 
McKinley, was not allowed aboard, owing 
to the fact that he had been in the trenches. 

When the surrender was finally effected, 
General Miles received his authority to 
form the expedition to Porto Rico, and all 
ships convoying troops were ordered to the 
harbor of Guantanamo, where almost the 
entire fleet reinforcements collected soon 
after. It was a sight of centuries! 

The “Yale,” with Gen- 





General 
G i lmore, 
and re- 
quested the 
privilege of 
returning 
on the 
‘Hawi’ 
(formerly 
the “Her- 
mione,” a 
pleasure 
v aC et), 
which was to carry dispatches to Com- 
modore Howells at Key West. 

After leaving the presence of Admiral 
Sampson, I felt that the concensus of 
opinion (of both the officers and the men) 
in the Navy that there was no better man to 

command the fleet than 





**A STEAMER TWO POINTS ON THE 
Bow, SIR!” 





eral Miles and his staff-on 
board, had scarcely en- 
tered Guantanamo before 
she was’ speedily ap- 
proached by a little steam 
launch, with a saucy little 
one-pounder in the bow, 
under a yellow flag. From 
the mastheads of many 
vessels in the harbor 
floated the yellow flag, and 
all were quarantined. 
Thus again we were 
doomed to disappointment, for no one was 
allowed to land. 

Capt. McCalla and his yellow flag ruled 
the harbor triumphantly, and the American 
flag was compelled to bow to the dictate of 
the “Yellow Jack.” 

Definite rumors of negotiations for peace 
reached us while waiting here, and I 
decided to 
make a 
final effort 
to retur1 
home, I 
visited Ad- 
i Ae Oe a 
Sampson, 
on the 
eé N e Ww 
Ter, 
with a let- 
from 








**GENERAL QUARTERS! ’” ter 





CAPTAIN HOOD OF THE “HAWK,” 
**ALL STEAM AHEAD!” 


the Admiral on account of 
his scientific knowledge 
and his executive ability, 
was a literal fact. A chat 
of more than half an hour 
during which I had the 
opportunity for close 
study of the man im- 
pressed me firmly with 
this belief. 

Transferred by launch 
aboard the “Hawk,” I met 
Captain Hood, who said 
frankly that in accord with-Adsmiral Samp- 
son’s wish, he would be pleased to extend 
suchaccommodationsas the “Hawk” offered. 

During this flying trip on the “Hawk,” 
I had the enviable chance of studying the 
methods of the blockade, for we voyaged 
to Key West in company with the “Regu- 
lus,” a British steamer, which, due to the 
vigilance and daring of the commander of 
the “Hawk,” we captured as a prize off 
Saqua la Grande, although she had twice 
successfully run the blockade. During the 
taking of the prize, Captain Hood was on 
deck smoking the same pipe that he was 
smoking on the “Maine” when it was 
blown up. I obtained a snap-shot of the 
captain and his pipe in this voyage. The 
negative was made at that most exciting 
moment, when after challenging every sail 
and steamer that we had seen for two days, 
the man aloft shouted “A steamer two 
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points on the port bow, sir!” “All steam 
ahead!” was the order, and the “Hawk” 
darted off in chase, as if on wings. The 
flying fish were seen rising and fleeing in 
all directions, as our little boat cut her way 
through the blue waters. Our signals were 
answered by an English flag, and the 
steamer made directly toward us, but the 
bluff did not work. “General Quarters!” 
came the order from the bridge, and in- 
stantly the two six-pounders and the two 
automatic one-pounders and the two little 
automatic rapid-fire Colts were manned, and 
every soul aboard was on the alert. “Stop 
your engines!” was twice shouted through 
the megaphone across the waves to the im- 
perturbable captain of what proved to be 
the “Regulus.” “Aim across her bow!” was 
the following order. The six-pounder was 
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beach, when Ensign Scofield volunteered 
to go in a small rowboat and demand her 
surrender. Before leaving the “Hawk,” 
he placed in the boat’s bow a small rapid- 
fire Colt, and rowing in between the 
stranded steamer and the batteries on 
shore, with his little crew of four, he de- 
manded the surrender of the auxiliary crui- 
ser “Alfonso XII.” from his little boat. He 
was instantly fired on by the men on board 
the Alfonso, and was attacked at the same 
time by the batteries on the shore. Never 
losing his nerve, he swung his little Colt 
aroundand peppered the “Alfonso,” actually 
silencing her fire by this unexpected au- 
dacity and coolness. He then turned and 
fired on the batteries. He was in the act 
of withdrawing from his perilous position, 
when the little dare-devil “Hawk,” herself 








SENDING A PRIZE CREW ABOARD 
THE ‘‘HAWK.” 
swung round and aimed directly across the 
bow of the passing steamer. Another “Stop 
your engines!” through the megaphone in 
a most emphatic tone, brought the stranger 
to a stop. 

Ensign Scofield was promptly lowered 
into a boat for a trip of inspection, and 
finding forged papers, and that she had 
landed her cargo at Sagua la Grande, her 
course making it impossible for her to de- 
ceived us, he returned to the “Hawk,” when 
Captain Hood ordered a prize crew placed 
on board the vessel under charge cf 
Ensign Scofield. 

An exploit of Ensign Scofield deserves 
notice, which it did not receive at the time 
on account of the sensation caused 
by the destruction of Cervera’s fleet 
at Santiago. At Muriel Captain Hood 
had forced the “Alfonso XII.” on to the 


** AIM ACROSS HER Bows!” 








LEAVING THE “‘HAWK” AT KEY WEST. 


almost small enough to be swung on the 
davits of the “Alfonso,” came to his rescue. 
It was with the full expectation of find- 
ing dead and wounded men and a 
crushed and sinking rowboat that Cap- 
tain Hood steamed up. When Sco- 
field was asked if the fire had not been 
pretty heavy, he only replied, “Yes, but 
you ought to have heard our little Colt 
taik to them.” Such daring and nerve 1s 
characteristic of the American navy. 

On American as on Cuban shores we were 
greeted by the yellow flag. As we neared 
the coast of Key West the little flag flut- 
tered at the bow of a.small boat that came 
off to greet us. ‘It°was the quarantine 
officer, and here I realized that misfortune 
is often good luck in disguisé.. Had 1 
landed at Siboney,I could-mot have landed 
at Key West. RAMA = 
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HE three books that play the leading 
a parts in this summer’s fiction are un- 
questionably Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
Helbeck of Bannisdale, Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’s The King’s Jackal and Anthony 
Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau. The first is not 
a book to be read lightly; it is a story of 
strength and purpose, a thing of motive and 
meaning, an interesting treatment (as all of 
Mrs. Ward’s novels are) of some vital ques- 
tion in our modern life, and a masterpiece 
in character delineation such as only Mrs. 
Ward is capable of. Mr. Davis’s book is 
vastly different; a bit of surface reading 
well calculated to hold the interest of the 
leisure-lived at seashore or mountain. The 
plot, which by the way is the best part of it, 
is fast-moving, and the style, clever, and 
mock-dramatic. The whole thing tran- 
spires in Tangiers in the course of thirty- 
six hours. You may be quite sure that in 
the trunk of every correct girl who travels 
to the pleasure-grounds this season, there 
will be a copy of The King’s Jackal. And of 
Rupert of Hentzau too, for as a sequel to 
The Prisoner of Zenda this new bit of ro- 
mance will win for itself all the hosts of 
readers who pledged their everlasting sup- 
port to. Hope’s first success. 


‘“Helbeck of Bannisdale.” 


RS. Humphrey Ward can _ never 

be justly accused of giving us 
anything the reading of which isn’t de- 
cidedly “worth while.” Her novels even 
as novels are in themselves things of 
merit, and when we have added to this, as 
the reason of their being, a subtle and 
masterly presentation of some of the vital 
questions, either social or religious, that 
confront mankind to-day, they become 
verily things of greatness, and a reading of 


them likewise becomes not only a source of 
insight but a sort of obligation. 

In her last book, Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
Mrs. Ward has returned to the religious 
motive such as was handled in Robert Els- 
mere, only in this instance it is the conflict 
between Catholicism and a mild sort of ag- 
nosticism, or more correctly independent- 
ism that has received her attention. The 
pivotal character around whom the story 
is centred is Alan Helbeck, a fascinating 
type of an English country gentleman oi 
old Catholic stock, a devotee to his faith, 
a blameless ascetic, generous, thoughtful, 
full of charitable acts, deeply read, fanatical, 
intolerant, a born aristocrat, and a man of 
Jesuit training. Into his life, as his sis- 
ter’s step-daughter, comes suddenly Laura 
Fountain, the daughter of a deceased Ox- 
ford agnostic, a man of culture and con- 
science, who had trained his child to look 
at things honestly in the calm light of 
reason, to be independent, frank, willing 
to be convinced, and yet to be withal a 
womanly woman. The result of this con- 
tact is the world’s old story—love, although 
in this instance the way of it is indeed 
rough, for the obstacles are numerous. To 
say that these separating obstacles are psy- 
chological and theological in their nature is 
simply to repeat that Mrs. Ward is the 
author. 

The thread of this two-volume story con- 
cerns itself with a chronicle of these two 
souls, each trying to become reconciled to 
the other’s religious point of view. At 
times in the story it would seem as if this 
were possible, and then suddenly like the 
rapidly receding tide, the breach opens 
again. Circumstances at. last force an end 
to this issue, an end that is tragedy, and 
one which, in accordance with life itself, 
could not be otherwise. This end is sui- 
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cide on the part of Laura Fountain. Her 
love was strong, but her convictions were 
quite as strong. The conflict could not go 
on forever. Driven at last to a frame of 
mind beyond human endurance she seeks 
self-destruction. 

Mrs. Ward thus avoids a solution of the 
great problem, and very properly does so. 
As a consequence Catholics will find in the 
book quite as many arguments for their 
faith as will the other side—the independent 
and rationalistic in thought. If Mrs. 
Ward’s own position can be discerned any- 
where, it is undoubtedly in the chapter 
which consists chiefly of a monologue by 
Dr. Friedland, who sets forth the Via 
Media. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale has been very perti- 
nently termed by some reviewer “A Study 
in Subjectivity,” and so it is. It is an at- 
tempt to show the necessity of cultivating 
the reason and the judgment as a check to 
the affections and the imagination. Alan 
Helbeck, the personification of training, 
obedience, _ self-immersion, a _ veritable 
Jesuit in fact, is set over in contrast against 
Laura Fountain, a creature of freedom and 
fancies, a wild pagan in many respects, but 
still, as we have said, a womanly woman. 
The moral is obvious. The book should 
be read twice at least, the first time for its 
“thrill,” the second for this study of sub- 
jectivity. Published by the Macmillan Co. 


“The King’s Jackal.” 
R. Richard Harding Davis has got 
himself into a mild sort of hor- 
net’s nest. At least he is being scored 
roundly for giving us such a starvation 
affair in the way of literary nourish- 
ment as “The King’s Jackal,” after he has 
feasted us on such a really capital story as 
“Soldier of Fortune.” He has in truth de- 
preciated vastly, and mainly, we believe, 
because he has been forcing his capacity to 
the dangerous point of overproduction. 
Certainly his last book has a decidedly 
manufactured tone about it, a strong sug- 
gestion that some publishers had made Mr. 
Davis a liberal offer for another serial “to 
keep his name going,” and out of the pot, 
half-cooked and half-conceived, came “The 
King’s Jackal.” 
Whatever may be its shortcomings in 
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other directions, the plot, however, in this 
latest story is beyond reproach. It is lively, 
eventful, mock-heroic, largely sentimental, 
and fast moving, because it all transpires 
in the course of thirty-six hours. Van Bib- 
ber’s creator can always be counted on for 
all these things. In this book he has gone 
over into the acknowledged province of 
Anthony Hope and given us, a long ways 
after Hope, a royal romance. He intro- 
duces us in this instance to his little group 
of actors in Tangiers. Here he has on hand 
an exiled king, a sport and a spendthrift, 
who with his pinch-beck court is awaiting 
the completion of certain not very com- 
mendable plans that will enable him to 
come into his own again. A prominent fac- 
tor in these plans is an American heiress, 
Miss Carson, whose sympathy and money 
has been enlisted in this affair because upon 
the successful restoration of the king it is 
likely that the church, of which she is an 
ardent adherent, will come into power again 
and diffuse goodness among the people. 
At this point the most taking and most suc- 
cessful character in the whole book shows 
up in the personality of an American news- 
paper correspondent, Archie Gordon. This 
very clever gentleman, displaying the usual 
astuteness of his craft, is not long in dis- 
covering the fact that there is “something 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” What this 
something is turns out to be a plan on the 
king’s part to make a mock invasion of 
Messina and to desist after he has been paid 
certain moneys by the authorities of Mes- 
sina to keep off. This capital together with 
what he is about to secure under false pre- 
tenses from the American heiress makes a 
neat little exchequer for him with which 
to lead his life of pleasure. A sort of black- 
mail scheme, you see. All this heavy vil- 
lainy is however exposed by the newspaper 
correspondent in a very theatrical scene, 
when the whole court is assembled. At the 
end of this scene Gordon, in a takingly fa- 
cetious manner, requests the king to hand 
over the crown, which he does. Then, as 
a parting bit of humor, Gordon says “Well, 
I must be going.” “Don’t be discouraged,” 
he adds pleasantly. “ ‘It’s always morning 
somewhere,’ and in my country there’s just 
as good men out of office as there is in it. 
Good night.” 
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The withdrawal of Gordon practically 
ends the book, although Mr. Davis seems 
to have been nodding at the time, and al- 
lowed himself to doze along through an- 
other chapter or so, in which nothing of 
value is vouchsafed the reader. 

Mr. Davis must be careful; a second 
King’s Jackal would pretty near ruin an 
otherwise fair reputation. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Silence and Other Stories.” 
HE book of short stories by Mary E. 
Wilkins is an ideal one for summer 
reading when the days are too warm 
for overmuch work and too desultory for 
the reading of a long book. 

The gem of the collection is Evelina’s 
Garden, the story of an old-fashioned old 
maid in an old-fashioned garden, the very 
air of which seems redolent of the perfume 
of lilacs, lilies and sweet jasmine. Evelina 
herself seems to belong in just such a gar- 
den—quaint and solitary—carrying all her 
life the sweet remembrance of one ardent 
love-revealing glance and only in her will 
did any one known that she had ever had 
thoughts of love. It is a quaint story, 
quaintly told. 

A New England Prophet is a very amusing 
story of the Millerite Craze in ’49, and al- 
though humorous in its general descrip- 
tion, the golden threads of love are dex- 
terously woven in and out through the 
humor and pathos of the story, and the cli- 
matic situations are very laughable. The 
character sketches are wonderfully strong 
and the story fairly teems with life and ac- 
tion. ° 

Silence, as a sketch of old colonial days 
when the land was full of Indians and their 
cruel massacres give us a realistic glimpse 
into the past which for a moment depresses 
us, so vivid are the descriptions and so real 
the heart-throbs and emotions depicted. 
Miss Wilkins’ dramatic genius has never 
been more ardent than in this short story. 
Had Silence’s experience been her own, 
she could not have told it with greater 
force and intensity; she seems to lose her- 
self in her characters. 

The Little Maid of the Door is a pathetic 
story of witchcraft days. The Buckley Lady, 
an old New England love story, and Lydia 
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Hersey, a humorous description of an old- 
time country courtship. They are all per- 
fect in finish and complete as a fair June 
day. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


“Evelyn Innes.” 

OME years have elapsed since George 

Moore, author of Esther Waters, has 

accomplished anything else in the book 

fine, and we could have wished that he had 

waited many years more before producing 

Evelyn Innes, for there is absolutely no ex- 
cuse for its being. 

All he has succeeded in effecting is a 
young woman with a voice, who not only 
sacrifices her virtue, her sense of right and 
wrong (if she ever had any), her father, 
friends, and everything to the accomplish- 
ment of one thing—the cultivation of her 
voice—but is glad to do so. Without a 
protest she consents to elope with Sir 
Owen Asher; without a sincere regret she 
settles down as his mistress, and for a num- 
ber of years is contented and. happy. 

Evelyn Innes is a book without the small- 
est motive from beginning to end. Possibly 
the author has aimed at a psychologigal 
novel, but the traces in that direction are 
so faint it is hardly probable. The situa- 
tions are too vulgar, the suggestions too 
boldly given, and the motives too plainly 
apparent to appeal to the esthetic in any 
way. There is an amusing side to it after 
all. The studious attempt at musical erudi- 
tion, which seems trumped up for the oc- 
casion, the well-finished phrases which 
sometimes appear, the futile attempts to 
create men, all lack spontaniety and life,and 
we simply have the story of a woman de- 
voted to passion, an “off with the old love 
and on with the new” sort of woman, al- 
though she does not bother very much 
about the latter part of the adage. It is a 
pity that an author with the ability of 
George Moore should allow himself a sea- 
son of such mental total depravity as he 
must have fallen into while writing Evelyn 
Innes... There is one thing, however, that 
the author thoroughly understands; that is 
a dramatic temperament, and if that is his 
motive in writing Eyelyn Innes he has cer- 
tainly succeeded; but it is a small one com- 
pared with the licentiousness contained in 
the book. Published by D. Appleton. 
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Question Class 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CLASS. 


All communications must be addressed to Mrs. M. D. Frazar, National Magazine, 
Boston, Mass. 

In answering questions write only on one side of the paper. 

Make your answers full and complete. Give name and full address with answers. 


To become a member of this class, apply to the for a National Q 
Class Certificate. You need not bea subscriber. 


Answers must be received before the last day of each month, 


Every reader of ‘The National Magazine’’ should become a member of the 
Question Class. Our idea is to make this a pleasant and useful method of 








study. 
Condueted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 





QUESTION CLASS. 

The National Question Class increases in 
favor day by day, and it is proving a popu- 
lar institution. An arrangement will 
shortly be made that will divide the great 
class into small sub-divisions, having in 
view the increase of interest and usefulness 
through a closer touch with other class 
members. There will be nine in each of the 
smaller classes, with a leader who shall ar- 
range any matters relative to the study. 

In 1900 it is proposed to hold a social 
gathering of club members at Boston, and 
to have some interesting papers read. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JULY. 


First Prize: 
Somerville, Mass. 
Second Prize: 

chester, Conn. 
Third Prize: 
zard’s Bay, Mass. 
Fourth Prize: Miss Mary A. Washburn, 
26 Harrison St., Taunton, Mass. 


Miss Josephine Curtis, 


Mrs. D.- W. Hakes, Col- 


Sadie E. Hanley, Buz- 


HONORABLE MENTION. 
Eva H. Dockery, Boise, Idaho. 
Mrs. E. B. Whitaker, 318 N. Main St., 
Barre, Vt. 


Miss C. H. Abbott, North Sullivan, 
Maine. 


ANSWERS FOR JULY. 
Literature. 


1. “Don Quixote” is a delineation of 


_ the high bred Castilian. 


2. Washington Irving, The Alhambra, 
“Tales of the Alhambra.” 

3. The archives and documents of Cor- 
tes, Pizzarro, etc., are kept in the Exchange 
at Seville. 

4. Luiz de Camoens. His most cele- 
brated work was Os Luasiades (The Lu- 
siad), from “‘Luasitanio,” the ancient name 
of Portugal. 

5. Trajan Hadrian, Theodosius. 


° Art. 


1. Murillo was laid in the church of 
Santa Cruz. 

In 1810 Soult sacked this church, and it 
is said “cast Murillo’s ashes to the winds.” 
He also mutilated Murillo’s great painting, 
“The Descent,” cutting it into five pieces. 

2. The “Immaculate Conception,” by 
Murillo, $125,000. 

3. Guiseppe Ribera, Spanish painter. 
He was a pupil of Caravaggio, the head of 
the Naturalist school. Was called “lo Spag- 
noletto,” which means “little Spaniard.” 
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4.. Valasquez was called “painter of 
Earth,” and Murillo “painter of Heaven.” 

5. Francisco Zurbaran was sometimes 
called “the Spanish Caravaggio.” He was 
appointed painter to Philip IV, and there 
is a story that on one occasion the sover- 
eign laid his hand on the artist’s shoulder, 
saying, “Painter to the King, king of 
painters.” 


General. 
re ———. 
2. The Crusades, a series of wars 
undertaken professedly for the purpose of 
delivering the Holy Land from the do- 
minion of the infidel, and so named from 
the cross (red) worn as a badge by those 
who devoted themselves to the enterprise. 

There were seven. 

3. “Chivalry,” from “cheval,” horse, 
and “chevalier,” a knight or horseman. A 
military dignity founded on the service of 
soldiers on horseback. During the age of 
chivalry knights were bound by the highest 
obligations to chivalrous conduct and were 
supposed to espouse the cause of the un- 
fortunates, especially of women. 

4. A blow was struck against the su- 
premacy of Spain in Portugal in the revo- 
lution of 1640 and the elevation of the house 
of Braganza to the throne of Portugal. 
Through them was brought about Portu- 
gal’s emancipation from Spain. 

5. East of the British Rock of Gibraltar 
is a narrow strip of land or isthmus divid- 
ing the English and Spanish lines, and 
known as “Neutral ground.” 

Josephine Curtis. 





Somerville, Mass. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Literature. 

I. From what comes our word “Uto- 
pian?” 

2. What are the “Canterbury Tales” and 
who wrote them? 

3. What great change took place in 
English literature during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and what brought about the change? 

4. Who was Sir Philip Sidney, what was 
his chief work, what was the finest elegy 
written at his death, and by whom? 

5. Who wrote “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” and where is he buried? 
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Art. 


1. Who was the first distinguished Eng- 
lish painter, and where are several of his 
famous ‘works? 

2. Who was the first great- English por- 
trait painter and the first president of the 
Royal Academy? 

3. «Who were the Landseers and which 
one was the animal painter? 

4. What modern English artist has Rus- 
kin praised with rare enthusiasm, and where 
can he be best studied? 

5. Who was the court painter for 
Charles II. of England, and painted the 
beauties of that royal household? 


General. 


1. What is the origin of the word “pe- 
cuniary?” 

2. What was the “pillar dollar,” and why 
so called? 

3. Who was William Penn and what did 
he do in America? 

4. What is a “palimpsest’”’? 

5. How did the term “stationer” come 
to be used? 


NOTICE, 


No member of the class returned an 
answer to “General” question number I. 
The story referred to is here given: “In ful- 
fillment of a vow to visit-the Holy Sepul- 
chre, which he could not accomplish in per- 
son, Robert (the Bruce), King of Scotland, 
requested Lord James Douglas to carry his 
heart there, but his faithful follower per- 
ished on the way fighting in Spain against 
the Moors, and the heart of Bruce, recov- 
ered by Sir William Keith, found its resting 
place at Melrose.” 


PRIZES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


First Prize: “Penelope’s Progress.” By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Second Prize: ‘Sons in Adversity.” By 
L. Colford. 

Third Prize: “Familiar Leaves.” By 


F. Schuyler Mathews. 

Fourth Prize: Bound Vol. VIII. of the 
“National Magazine’—April, 1898, to Sep- 
tember. 
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Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar 


STUDY OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

WO ideas prevail regarding the study 

of Current Events. One is that the 

only events worthy of notice are those 
that have a bearing upon great national and 
social questions; the other is that all events 
that have an influence on the times, on so- 
ciety, the state or the nation, are important 
and should be carefully noted. 

This last study is often called that of cur- 
rent gossip, but if it is, it is a strong plea 
for gossip, for most important and interest- 
ing matters come up for consideration. 

It is imperative that there be a leader in 
this study who has clear judgment and a 
knowledge of what is important. One of 
the most successful leaders of Current 
Events classes that I know is Barbara Gal- 
pin, a prominent literary woman and club 
member in Somerville, Mass. 

Her method is admirable and a remark- 
able amount of work is accomplished in a 
season, under her direction. 

Having had wide journalistic experience 
Mrs. Galpin knows how to seek and select 
subjects for study, and the amount of time 
necessary to devote to each. 

Her method in brief is this. Selecting 
perhaps three events that occupy public at- 
tention, she gives a talk upon each and 
draws out ideas and thoughts from class 
members concerning them. Then she as- 
signs to five or six members certain divi- 
sions connected with the several subjects, 
and they read as many five minute papers 
at the next class meeting. 

All suggestions are followed up, and with 
the free interchange of thought and expres- 
sion the class is kept actively and deeply 
interested. 

Ten leading questions on other current 


events are prepared and printed on a slip, 
and each member is handed one. The ques- 
tions are answered at the following meet- 
ing. This brings out the fullest expression 
of thought and much valuable information. 

Mrs. Galpin selects events that relate to 
national life, to all matters concerning any 
of the sciences, finance, discovery, impor- 
tant literary success or advance in art. 

The range is wide, but the subjects are of 
vital interest, and the note books in one of 
Mrs. Galpin’s classes are valuable and re- 
markable. 

Life is practical and it should be our con- 
stant aim to keep right on the earth and not 
to soar aloft on wings of vague speculation 
and imagination. It is not a sign of great 
mental strength to speculate and evolve ob- 
scure theories. A weak mind can wander 
into all sorts of obscure paths. 

But the strong mind is the one that takes 
a rational, practical view of subjects. There 
is ever present the idea of a grand principle 
in all events that occur. Nations are work- 
ing out great problems. People are ad- 
vancing in all the walks of life. Science is 
opening up new paths that advance the 
world, and on every side there is earnest 
effort and improvement. 

If every other department of club work 
is neglected, keep up with current events. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 


The cream of a club meeting seldom rises 
to the surface until it is possible to have a 
free, open discussion. Of course, only large 
and flourishing clubs can enjoy lectures 
given by men or women of wide reputa- 
tion. There is a great advantage in the 
personal presence and first-hand utterances 
of such speakers, but very often the ad- 
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dress of the afternoon reaches its hearers as 
mere sound waves. 

On the other hand, a small club, depend- 
ing on the individual energy of its mem- 
bers, is more apt to be lively, interesting, 
and conducive to true development. A very 
shy woman can often muster sufficient 
courage to air her opinions before a small 
number, and will find her mental furniture 
kept bright by such friction. 

An idea tossed back and forth in a regu- 
lar battle-dore and shuttle-cock manner, 
wakes up and warms up each member until 
every woman feels a personal interest in 
the final decision. The power of suggest- 
iveness is brought into play, and many a 
woman will be surprised at the thoughts 
that rise to the surface from hitherto un- 
suspected depths of her mind. 


HE Manual ot “The Woman's Club,” 

of Louisville, Kentucky, is an exqui- 
sitely gotten up little book, bound in white 
and gold with an illuminated title page that 
is very handsome. 

The department committees show the 
wide interests of the club and the active 
work that is being carried on. There is 
no limit to the influence of such a club as 
this, and all club women will read with 
intense interest the following department 
programs, for they offer infinite sugges- 
tions to the smaller club, and are helpful 
and stimulating for individual thought. 

In the department of “Education,” the 
first question considered was, the general 
bearing of Heredity on Education. Next 
came special views of Great Scientists on 
Heredity and Environment. 

Following was a consideration of Com- 
pulsory Education, the theories and the 
laws. Supplementary Education was next 
taken up, in the form of the Night Schools 
furnished by the state, the University Ex- 
tension and Public Libraries, and Social 
settlements. ; 

The department of “Literature,” took 
for its main subject, the development of 
English Fiction, its beginning in ballads 
and romances and the stories of Chaucer; 
a comparison of the fiction and drama of 
the Elizabethan period, the English Re- 
naissance with Spencer; the Matter, Form 
and Spirit of the Eighteenth Century 


Novel, the revival of Worden and its 
greater exponents in fiction with illustra- 
tions of Scott and Hawthorne. 

The department of “Economics” took 
up principles of new philanthropy, child 
saving—the protection of girls, child labor 
laws of Kentucky, the bearings of the kin- 
dergarten in the prevention of crime, and 
also as part of the public school system; 


needed and possible reforms in municipal 


government, with its obligations and diffi- 
culties, the woman’s club as a civic factor, 
the duties of the police matron, and the 
growing public conviction that women 
should be represented on the governing 
boards of charitable and educational insti- 
tutions where women and children are 
cared for. 


INCE the founding of the Heptorean 
Club of Somerville, Mass., Mrs. C. A. 
West has been president. 

The club occupies a most distinguished 
position for high intellectual and philan- 
thropic work, and this position is largely 
due to the remarkable executive ability and 
untiring energy of the president. 

Mrs. West is distinguished for great per- 
sonal beauty and most graceful bearing, 
and she has a remarkably strong and win- 
ning personality, together with broad cul- 
tivation and a well-stored mind. All these 
gifts make her a natural leader. 

An unusual and graceful tribute was re- 
cently paid her at the approach of the an- 
nual election, when she had declined to 
have hér name again used, as she felt that 
after three years, some other club member 
might accept the responsibility the office 
imposes. 

Upon a certain day, at a full club meet- 
ing, a petition, beautifully gotten up upon 
vellum and signed by every member of the 
club (three hundred and fifty), was pre- 
sented Mrs. West, with a sheaf of splendid 
white lilies—the club flower—asking her to 
again allow her name to be used as presi- 
dent. 

No higher mark of regard and esteem 
and appreciation could have been given. 

The Heptorean Club has founded two 


* scholarships for girls, one at Tufts College 


and the other at Radcliffe. 
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‘JN all our language what 
sentiment of more signifi- 
cance! Peace! What a 
magic spell in that word 
to victors and vanquished 
alike! While the recent 
war adds martial glory to the pages of his- 
tory, who is there, after all, that does not 
hail the gentle phrase that reflects the very 
spirit of heaven. As Schiller says, “The 
flute of Peace discourses sweet music, 
waking up the echoes of the hills.” Na- 
tional enthusiasm, awakened by the war- 
clouds and inspired by the return of 
Peace, will prove a stimulus for genius in 
commerce, literature and art. Peace today 
is not only a victory for the arms of our 
own land but for the cause of humanity 
throughout the world. In our own loved 
country it has obliterated the last trace of 
sectionalism. War has indeed wiped out 
the scars of war, and America has given to 
the world a new and higher ideal, in the 
onward sweep and conquest of civiliza- 
tion. The Napoleonic purpose of war—a 
heritage from the dark ages—has been 
revolutionized. Justice and humanity are 
now in the scale, and pillage and brigand- 
age relegated to a barbaric past. Personal 
patriotism and American heroism are 
songs for coming ages to sing, and yet in 
all this pzan of rejoicing there is a sad 
note. Think tenderly of the broken arc in 
family circles where the bright and 
happy faces are missed! Bring tribute, 
deep and sincere, to the brave and noble 
boys who have paid the price. Dearer, 
closer to us and more precious than ever, 
is the grand old flag for which they died. 
Peace!—yes, the wreath of victory held 
aloft and the palm branch encircled in 
loving arms arouse and stir the soul. 
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EACE has awakened new ideals of 
It has welded the ties 


national life. 


K IT OVER, 








of patriotic impulse, but in the rejoicing 
and jubilee there is one thing not to be for- 
gotten. God reigns in victory as well as 
in defeat, and the ruddy sheen of the Rain- 
bow of Peace reflects its softened lustre 
on an amazed world; witnessing for the 
first time in history, a conquering host 
bringing liberty to adown-trodden race,and 
succor to a vanquished foe. Columbia en- 
crowned, bathed in a halo of Peace, is a 
picture that will live as long as the human 
heart responds to the touch of love and 
humanity. 
yea 


OLD the Philippines! This has be- 

come as much a crystalized public 
sentiment as the demand for intervention 
in Cuba. President McKinley keeps his 
ear close to the popular pulse, and will 
outline his policy in consonance with the 
will of the people—a function too often 
forgotten by chief magistrates in the past. 
Where the American flag is raised it 
should never be lowered. This is the doc- 
trine of fervent and deep-seated patriotism, 
or nationalism if you please, largely the 
outgrowth of the recent war. But there is 
an economic aspect. We must build for 
future generations. Our forefathers car- 
ried through the Louisiana purchase, the 
annexation of California and Texas against 
much the same sort of opposition as that 
presented at this time against holding the 
Philippines. A growing country like ours 
must have room for expansion of trade and 
effort. Now that the western plains are 
fairly well settled, there must be other 
“newer sections” where the young men, 
vigorous and energetic, may try for for- 
tunes and create opportunities that are im- 
possible in older settled communities. 
There is also an imperative need for the 
markets which would follow as a conse- 
quence of a colonial policy, giving an 
equitable and advantageous exchange of 
products, and accomplishing in a way the 




















same material results outlined in the great 
policy of reciprocity. With the Philippines 
and West Indies under a_ protectorate, 
an open market, and Hawaiian Islands al- 
ready annexed, this country would soon 
secure, as well as extend and establish, a 
trade and economic influence that would 
be strictly in accord with the high ideal 
and purpose of the war—a broader and 
more sympathetic relationship with man- 
kind and the world at large. We can no 
lenger shirk the pressing responsibilities 
of the hour. It is quite as much a matter 
of duty as of preference. Hold the Phil- 
ippines is a sentiment that runs deep and 
strong—east as well as west—and in the 
north and south alike. 


yey 


HEN “The National Magazine” 
took positive grounds for the an- 
nexation of Hawaii in January last, we 
were severely criticised by many eastern 
newspapers. The logic of events at that 
time, forecast by the able article published 
in this magazine by Prof. Geo. H. Barton. 
who had spent several years on the island, 
pointed to annexation as the only possi- 
ble or ultimate conclusion. And since-an- 
nexation has become a fixed fact, the most 
relentless opponents are beginning to 
realize that there was no other alternative 
than annexation, if we held to the high 
ideals pronounced in the declaration of war 
against Spain. 
yea 
URING the past month many sub- 
scribers of “The National Maga- 
zine” from the western states, Oregon, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Missouri and Illinois have done 
us the honor to call in person at the office 
and renew their subscriptions. They were 
in Boston either on business or a visit, and 
the thoughtfulness in calling was heartily 
appreciated, for there is nothing more 
gratifying than the close personal relation- 
ship existing between “The National Mag- 
azine” and its subscribers. The latch- 
string is always out, and if you are in Bos- 
ton do not fail to call at 91 Bedford street. 
We are always glad to greet visitors ‘and 
show them our modest plant and offices, 
and we want them always to feel a per- 
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sonal and even a proprietory interest in 
“The National Magazine.” It is these 
friends in all parts of the country who are 


_making the phenomenal success of “The 


National Magazine” the wonder of the 
times. ' 


yea 


Y the way, we wrote a personal letter to 

every subscriber whose subscription has 
expired—you got one of course—and over 
98 per cent of them renewed with hearty 
words of commendation for “The Na- 
tional Magazine,” and our spectacled cash- 
ier (whom we have caged behind an iron 
railing) is at a loss to know which has 
been of most value, the inspiring, encour- 
aging’ and warm letters of praise or the 
dollar bills enclosed. Well, we found a 
place for the dollars—expenses continue 
right on, you know, like the brook—but 
the letters—well—when we want extra en- 
ergy for bagging advertising game, we 
have the inspiration in a bundle of these 
letters. They are an eloquent testimonial 
as to the popularity and permanence of 
“The National Magazine” and as the stump 
speaker remarks, “we ‘point with pride to 
the record” made possible by the appreci- 
ative public. “The National Magazine” 
made its first hit with a “war number,” 
the first ever issued, and now we present 
a “Peace Number.” The news companies 
all over the country are keeping up the 
cry “Send more Nationals,” while the 
presses keep right on humming. Earnest 
and concentrated effort appears to be well 
appreciated in our case. 


yey 


AGAZINE advertising has a charac- 

ter and value that stands out dis- 
tinct from all other methods. The mag- 
azine advertiser secures a hearing inside 
the home circle—monopolizing the very 
centre-table oftentimes—not for a day—a 
week—but for months. The advertising 
in the periodical pages iterates and reiter- 
ates the story of the advertizer—if it has 
the convincing logic, it certainly has the 
opportunity for a favorable hearing. Now 
we are going to presume to ask every 
reader of “The National Magazine” to not 
only read but act upon the suggestions of- 
fered in our advertising pages. We do this 
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because of the splendid letters of encour- 
agement so many readers send us each 
month. Our object is to publish only re- 
liable advertisements, and you cannot do 
“The National Magazine” a greater favor 
than to deal with those who advertise in 
these pages. They are the main bulwark 
of strength in all new and gaining publi- 
cations. They have made the ten cent 
magazine possible. 


yea 


HILE we are having this colloquial 

chat we may as well mention the 
special offer of sending “The National 
Magazine” for three months, October, 
November and December, for 18 cents. 
Speak to your friends about this and if they 
are not convinced in these three months 
that they want a year’s subscription, it will 
be our own fault. “The National Maga- 
zine” is a periodical of progress—that 
means improvement each month, and the 
general public are always interested in a 
solid and substantial growth. We want 
100,000 new subscribers. Now see how 
many friends you can interest in sending 
in three months’ subscription for 18 cents. 
This offer will expire October 15. 


yey 


ERY few periodicals have been so for- 
tunate as “The National Magazine,” 
in securing the services of such a man as 
Peter MacQueen as special staff corre- 
spondent at the front during the present 
war. He presents picturesque pictures of 
the scenes at Santiago as he saw them, and 
is one of the most vigorous, thoughtful 
writers of the day. It was Mr. MacQueen 
who interviewed King George of Greece 
during the recent Turko-Grecian war and 
was on the grounds during the terrors of 
the Armenian massacres. Mr. MacQueen 
will have a series of intensely interesting 
articles in “The National Magazine” con- 
cerning what he has actually seen and ex- 
perienced during the Cuban war. He is a 
thinker as well as an observer. 
>ema> 
AST month we called attention to the 
query made by William Dean How- 
ells in reference to the reading of the good 
old classics by the younger generation of 
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readers. We have received scores of re- 
plies from all parts of the country and have 
reprinted a number to show the trend of 
opinion upon the subject. It is a question 
of fascinating interest—this discussion of 


old books. 
>ea> 


Mr. Howells has recently asked, in the way 
of query, if that stately company of old stand- 
ard classics such as ‘Don Quixote,” ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” “Gil 
Blas,” “Arabian Nights,’’ the ‘Spectator,’’ 
and the like, are as much read now as they 
were in the days of our forbears. This in- 
quiry, while by no means the first of its kind, 
is' always deserving of a word of argument. 
What Mr. Howells, and those of like con- 
jecture,- mean, I take it, is not so much are 
these books so widely read, but are they as 
worthy of a reading to-day as they were in 
some forgotten yesterday. To the first ques- 
tion there seems to be but one answer—a neg- 
ative one. Who for instance would elaim that 
‘“Tvanhoe” had the following in the year of 
1898 that it had in the early part of this cen- 
tury when England and the world generally 
went nearly Scott-crazy. The same is true of 
the “Spectator” and “Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ It 
must be remembered that books like these, 
comparable to ‘Robert Elsmere,” “‘Trilby’’ and 
“Quo Vadis’ of to-day, capture the reading 
realm with a frenzy for a time and then lapse 
back into a respectable audience though a vast- 
ly smaller one than greeted them the year or 
two succeeding their publication. Even leav- 
ing out of consideration this universal reading 
which a new book that ‘‘takes’’ gets for a year 
or so, and coming to the ‘‘long run” aspect of 
the question, we find in defence of our side 
in the matter, that statistics, in regard to 
books taken out at libraries, show a steady 
decrease in the case of such works as Mr. 
Howells mentions. The Librarian of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, an instance that is in 
every particular representative for our pur- 
pose, reports that ‘‘while ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
continues popular, ‘Gil Blas,’ ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’ and ‘Don Quixote’ are called for com- 
paratively little and not to any extent com- 
pared to recent books of adventure, travel and 
romance.”’ 

From our own standpoint on this matter we 
should vote against the foregoing list of 
books, although in doin'g so it must not for a 
moment be supposed that we lack a proper rev- 
erence and appreciation for what is best the 
past has given us in literature. We discrimi- 
nate that is all, and the books that are thrown 
out as yielding us no great aid in a pursuit of 
“the best that has been thought and said in the 
world” (this is Matthew Arnold’s famous defi- 
nition of culture—his aim of life) are some 
of the books in this list. By name they are 
such as “Don Quixote,” ‘Arabian Nights,’’ 
“Gil Bias,” “The Faerie Queene,” ‘Round 
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Table ‘Tales,’ etc. These books in return for 
the laborious reading of them reward us with 
no equal return of insight as to what makes 
character and right living. With ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “The Spectator,’’ and ‘Paradise 
Lost” it is a different matter. These works 
do not concern themselves primarily with gro- 
tesque tales of adventure and romance, tales 
that as such are vastly inferior to more modern 
ones. They are rather reflections on the life 
of man itself and being good ones and as man 
in his nature is the same throughout the ages, 
they are as well worth the reading now as 
ever.—T. A. W. 


* * 


As one of the younger generation in the wit- 
ness-box, we can candidly testify that some of 
the older classics are not read as much as in 
former years. Each generation has its varying 
tastes in the matter of literature as well as 
in everything else. It would be a queer world 
if we were to follow precisely in the lines of 
our fathers. Progress would soon become an 
obsolete word. Did our forbears read with the 
same avidity Baxter’s ‘‘Saints’ Rest,’’ and the 
literature which in turn delighted their 
fathers? No, we are reading what our fath- 
ers have produced, we enjoy the fruits of their 
effort, we are feastin'g on the newer things— 
and because the present generation does not 
revel in and re-read the “Spectator,” ‘Don 
Quixote’”’ “Gil Blas,’’ Robinson Crusoe,’’ is no 
reason why their tastes should be unreservedly 
condemned. Many of these tried and tested 
books are now more curiosities than intellec- 
tual inspiration. The advances of science 
have brought a. change of diet in literature. 
The abstract has given way to the concrete. 

It is only two hundred years ago that the 
laws of Massachusetts required the death of a 
child who would not heed parental command. 
The stern and cruel laws may have been 
necessary at the time, but think you the lit- 
erature that entirely satisfied wants of men 
living under and making such laws will be read 
with the same interest to-day as at that time? 
As age comes on it is natural to look back on 
the happy “receding days,’’ but do not stifle 
the enthusiasm and spirit of youth by pre- 
scribing a distasteful and irksome, albeit a 
deep literary menu. Many young people out 
of courtesy concede admiration for books they 
have never read in order to avoid shocking the 
conventional decree of past a'ges. Now let us 
have the truth. How many young people of 
to-day have read the books referred to. An 
accurate vote would prove appalling to pre- 
conceived notions. Shakespeare and Ma- 
caulay are favorites with the young peo- 
ple to-day, but many of Mr. Howells’ list is 
known only as a recollectivn of nursery days. 
Don’t think us impudent or egotistic because 
the old classics in ten-cent books are bought, 
owned, but—seldom read. Perhaps their time 
will come again in some future generation— 
or in our “receding days’’ as Shakespeare’s 
fame came only after a respectful time of fal- 
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lowing, when Addison turned on the search- 
light. This is a newspaper and magazine age, 
as they furnish eighty per cent of the reading 
matter of to-day. It may be all wrong, but 
it is the facts.—F. L. J. 


Can you wonder that the American people 
fed on newspapers morning, noon and night, 
and in war times with extras every half hour, 
should not revel in the classics? The weekly 
paper and magazine avalanche is precipitated 
at the stated intervals to give the semblance 
of a spirit of reflection and sober thought. It 
may all be wrong, Mr. Howells, but these are 
the facts. Success is the magic word of 
the times—always interesting whether it is 
a successful boot-black or bard. Your own 
success, Mr. Howells, is more an_ in- 
spiration to American youth to-day than 
the dusty ‘Odes of Horace,” or the fairy 
tales of Don Quixote. The vigorous and 
impulsive tastes of the young students 
are worth study and sympathetic reflec- 
tion more than patronizing and petulant scold- 
ing. The stifling and inconsistent demands of 
conservatism are just as obnoxious to the 
stirring American youth as the exotic and 
malodorous doctrine of decadents. There is no 
lack of pure and lofty ideals, but the flagons 
and barbecues—literary feasts of olden time,— 
are not just now the popular way of taking 
literary nutriment. We want something more 
than the dust of the past.—C. M. J. 

s * 


A critic once said that the least valuable re- 
mark that could be made regarding a work of 
art was to say “I like it’”’ or ‘“‘I don’t like it.’ 
For when you have said either of these you 
have said something about yourself, certainly, 
but nothing about the book, poem, or picture. 
In this end of the 19th century we are so re- 
joiced over our improvement in science and 
mechanical invention, that we are apt to be 
irreverent regarding the past. Wilkie Col- 
lins said that if Shakespeare were alive to-day 
and were to talk about play writing, the first 
nobody who sat opposite him at dinner would 
presume to differ with him. All down the 
ages there have been a few, here and there, 
out of countless millions, who have so un- 
derstood humanity and who have voiced the 
aspirations of the race with such consummate 
art, that their names and works have lived 
through all the centuries. It does not matte 
whether you or I ‘“‘like’’ these colossal works 
or not, that is—the works will live all the 
same whether we do or not. But something 
irreparable will have gone out of our own lives 
if we do not make an effort to apprehend them. 
A great literary critic like James Russell Low- 
ell tells me that Don Quixote is one of the in- 
dispensable books; from my as yet cursory 
reading of Cervantes’ masterpiece, I may not 
as yet understand what he means, but surer 
nevertheless am I that treasure is to found 
there, than if I actually stood before a rich 
vein of ore in the Klondike.—P. A. C. 
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HE phenomenal progress of matters 

musical in the United States during 

the past decade is due primarily to 
such institutions as the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. It has nurtured and 
fostered talent that to-day commands ad- 
miration of the musical world, and the high 
ideal and standard set by the founder has 
been more than realized. The growth of 
music in America can safely be dated from 
the establishment of this conservatory. 
The real soul-depths of music have been 
sounded, and the New England Conserva- 
tory was never more thoroughly equipped 
than at this time to bring out the best and 
highest possibilities in music. 

Under the directorship of Mr. George W. 
Chadwick, the work of the past year has 
been especially successful, and that of the 
coming year promises still greater things. 
He has given particular attention to orches- 
tration, and the opportunities for making 
the most of this fundamental feature of mu- 
sical education is unexcelled at the New 


England Conservatory. The orchestration 
brings into play the full and comprehen- 
sive scope of music and is of invaluable ad- 
vantage to any musical student—no matter 
what branch he may be studying. With 
all of the master composers of modern as 
well as earlier days—the harmony and or- 
chestration is the fundamental basis of mu- 
sic. The students being drilled from the 
start in active and self-reliant requirements 
of concerts and recital work, are so thor- 
oughly accustomed to appearing and per- 
forming in public that they are fitted to go 
directly from the Conservatory into con- 
cert work with a degree of self-reliance 
that always assures success. 

The very best of European methods are 
utilized, and yet the New England Con- 
servatory has the distinctive individuality 
of American government. It is, in fact, 
under the governing control and influence 
of Americans, but always readily adopting 
and utilizing the successful and progressive 
advancement made in the musical world; 




















stopping at nothing to always keep well in 
the lead and maintain its well-earned and 
deserved prestige. 


.NO GREATER HALL-MARK THAN THIS. 


The history of the largest conservatory 
in America is now by far too widely known 
to necessitate any superlative introduction 
at this time. That :the conservatory sys- 
tem of musical instruction was first intro- 
duced into America by Dr. Eben Tourjee, 
in 1853 and that in 1867 Dr. Tourjee 
founded in Boston the beginning of an in- 
stitution that in the course of the past 
nearly two score years has developed into 
as model a conservatory as money and man 
can hope to conceive, are alike facts that 
the world knows quite as well as the child 
knows its alphabet. In 1882, this institu- 
tion, which came into being as a response 
to the growing demand of the American 
people for a full and fit musical element in 
our civilization, had entirely outgrown its 
original site and had reached such increased 
proportions as to render necessary the ac- 
quisition of its present splendid estate in 
Franklin Square, an estate that from time 
to time seems to so shrink in its capacity 
as to force into existence even larger addi- 
tions until to-day the total result represents 
an outlay of nearly $1,000,000. All this 
growth would probably have never been 
possible had it not been for the fact that 
far and wide there are people in the United 
States who, in return for what the conser- 
vatory has done for them, have been eager 
to endow it liberally to the end that its 
benefits might reach still greater numbers. 
Thus it is that we have an institution that 
often welcomes to-day the grandchildren 
of its first patrons. 


A COLLEGE IN ITSELF. 


The life at the Conservatory is much the 
same in its general characteristics as that 
at the large colleges, such as Smith, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley. Here over a thousand 
girls come from every state in the Union 
and form a little world in which, pursuing 
ideals as she is, a girl is seldom otherwise 
than happy. She comes to know in such 
environment what it is to be in touch with 
all that makes for the finest in the zsthetic 
side of our natures. At her threshold is 
a beautiful park; beyond, surrounding her 
is Boston with all its unusual possibilities 
for the enjoyment and pursuit of the fine 








arts. Within her reach comes the concerts 
of the Symphony Orchestra and the numer- 
our choral societies, all of them infinitely 
well calculated to infuse into her an ambi- 
tion for the best and a worship of the grand. 
In the midst of all this, supplanted with the 
social and the friendship opportunities 
which the Conservatory offers, it would be 
an indifferent and hardened soul indeed 
who could go forth from it and not let its 
influence be otherwise in the days to come 
than a perpetual benediction. 


THE MUSICAL ATMOSPHERE. 


And then again it goes without- saying 
that a girl at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music has at her command vastly 
more in the way of musical privileges than 
she could ever hope to receive elsewhere, 
Europe even with all its traditionary pres- 
tige included. Her instructors are a corps 
of artists that to a man are masters in their 
professions; teachers who in addition to 
mere pedagogical requirements pour their 
life, spirit and enthusiasm into their work. 
Here the student hears the best music, talks 
it, sings it, plays it, and in truth actually 
breathes it. Here the famous musicians of 
the world come with all the inspirational 
effect that follows in their presence as the 
result of their impromptu recitals. Among 
them have been Nilsson, Materna, Nordica, 
Scalchi, Joachim, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Henschel, Messrs. Eugene D’Albert, Ig- 
nace Paderewski, Sig. Campanari and many 
others. In addition to this, lectures and 
addresses with purposes that tell deeply, 
have been given by such persons as Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Laura Or- 
miston Chant, Rev. Reuen Thomas and Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. To be in the midst 
of all the associations which these things 
mean is to be where the best that is in one 
finds its birth. Again, there is always some- 
thing fascinating and of interest in success, 
and-when it is stated that Nordica, Abbie 
Carrington, Marguerite Norri, Maude 
Reese Davis, Winfred Goff, J. C. Bartlett 
and scores of other artists within or about 
to enter fame’s portals, have received their 
musical education at this conservatory, the 
pithiest argument of all has been told. 


THE SUCCESS OF CORRECT METHODS, 


The Conservatory year begins September 





8th and ends June 21st, the intervening pe- 
riod being divided up into four terms. No 
definite time can be fixed for completing 


any course of study. It depends entirely 
upon the ability and the ambition of each 
individual student. There are always those 
who in a given time make twice the 
progress of others and in consequence the 
completion of their work takes less time. 
The one motto, however, for which the in- 
stitution first, last, and always stands, is 
that every pupil shall have absolute free- 
dom with regard to advancement, and in no 
case is the slow progress of one student al- 
lowed to retard another. To accomplish 
this end, all instrumental and vocal instruc- 
tion is given in classes of only two, three or 
more pupils, or in private lessons, accord- 
ing to the needs of the several pupils. And 
again, instead of the entire class having the 
same lesson, each member of it is assigned 
such studies and pieces as are especially 
suited to his capacity of the moment. A 
close, direct and personal attention is thus 
the privilege and profit of every student that 
becomes associated with most periectly 
conducted of musical colleges. And yet 
there are certain benefits derived from class 
work that can be secured by no other 
means. These in their proper place re- 
ceive the attention that is their just due. 
They are principally the cultivation of free- 
dom and ease when performing in the pres- 
ence of others; the emulation that is simu- 
lated when like meets like: and the impulse 
that is given to mind, intellect and enthu- 
siasm by a rub with kindred qualities in 
others. 

The curriculum of the Conservatory pro- 
vides for all branches required in a com- 
plete and thorough musical education. It 
comprises everything from carefully ar- 
ranged courses in all instrumental instruc- 
tions down to composite theoretical sight 
reading, physical culture and _ tuning 
courses. In this comprehensive reach 
comes also training in elocution and ora- 
tory, general literature and languages, mu- 
sical journalism and the art of conducting. 
As a reward for one’s efforts in any of these 
directions, certificates are awarded when a 
pupil has fulfilled partial requirements in 
certain courses, and a diploma when the 
last and most advanced grade of any full 





course is passed with success. Teacher’s 
diplomas are likewise awarded in accgrd 
with the amount of work done. 

Of all the courses it is naturally the ones 
in vocal culture and piano playing that 
take precedence. Probably three-fourths 
of the students enrolled in the Conservatory 
are in pursuit of perfection along these 
lines. In consequence the very best efforts 
of both the institution and the teachers who 
make it what it is are concentrated in the 
endeavor to secure the greatest good for 
the greatest number. ’ 

Additional features that are peculiarly 
advantageous in the sum total of one’s 
training are the Faculty concerts. Lecture 
courses and Pupils’ Recitals. These last 
are powerful factors in the development of 
one’s talents. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE INSTITUTION. 


Mr. George W. Chadwick, appointed 
Director of the Conservatory in 1897, is 
already well known as one of the best 
American composers and conductors, and 
the course in composition and conducting 
is under his direct charge. The creative 
talent of students is given full play, and the 
result cannot help but prove fruitful in de- 
veloping a distinctive school of American 
music. This is where. the personality of 
music must be evolved, and the result of 
years of musical education in America will 
sooner or later find expression in compo- 
sitions that will rank with the classics. It is 
only by this general growth that the cre- 
ative power can be developed ,and radiating 
from the New England Conservatory is an 
influence that is already widely manifesting 
itself. The New England Conservatory has 
a fixed place amongst American institu- 
tions. It has a mission. The two thousand 
students every year enrolled represent a 
tremendous and a healthful influence all 
over the country. It is pledged and con- 
secrated to music, and it is working out this 
mission with a fidelity of purpose and a 
largeness of energy that can make but one 
result in future possible, as it has in the 
past—preéminence. And then when all else 
is said and done there is nothing finer in 
the world than to bring into one’s life any- 
thing that can cheer or charm. If this is 
not the peculiar province of music, what is? 
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FAST MAIL EXPRESS STEAMERS sail at 12 noon every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 


arriving at Yarmouth early next morning and returning in the evening; close connection by train 
and boat for all points. Tickets sold and baggage checked through. Send for, DESCRIPTIVE 
Folder, giving rates, sailings, etc. 


H. F. HAMMOND, Aaenr. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., Lrp., 


43 LEWIS WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
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——_—— ers who sends it to us, saying, ‘‘It will prove a valuable 
hint to all interested in the gentle art of cookery.” 


D Sy 
P RI NT E RS - Oo F 5 ee glad you enjoyed my little dinner so much on Tuesday. 


You really make me quite vain about it all. It was wholly im- 
—— —< : made that ‘* delicious -_ e — ”* you ask 
about just ore you and . . . arrived, Yes, there is a secret 
MAGAZINES in pro 4 aay wokd tx 3 Pag — when you oa -. —y 
simple it is you won ink I’m nearly so wonderful. foun 
the receipt in a dear little book I have that I wouldn’t take the 
PERIODICALS world for. I'll copy it outright for you: — 
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BOOKS, &c ORANGE SHERBET 
‘ ; x teaspoon Knox's 1-2 cup cold water. 
Sparkling Gelatine. Pid 
x cup sugar. 1-2 cup boiling water. 
I pint of orange juice. x cup cold water. 
- Soak 1 a pre S Scenes in Fie gs eons 5 
minutes; add 44 cup boiling water, and when dissolved, 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES add 1 cup sugar, i cup cold water, and 1 pint of orange 
juice; when sugar is dissolved, strain and freeze. Follow 
the directions given under Orange Sherbet for all the other 
varieties, using different fruits. 


a eS oS. 








is, and if you want to color any ices, sherbets or jellies the pret- 


tiest rose or pink, take some of the extra package of pink gela- 
TREMONT TEMPLE tra packag 


S 
a 
e 
e That’s it, and I know your’s will be just as good as mine always 
e 
n don’t you send for 


tine that comes with each package. 
the little book? It’s a treasure, called ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for 
ig BOSTON Dainty shog arg ed Fe yor = get “ by woe - = 
cent stamp to Mr. C. B, Knox, Johnstown, New York, It has 
. TELEPHONE 1044 a lot of ah things in it, and its none for jellies are perfect. 
? His gelatine is so much better than the old kinds. Have you 
heard that winter jackets and coats are going to be worn long 
this year, . 





yee 


The_______ em, Large, » unique gazi {Note. Upon inquiry Mr. Knox confirms the above and 
BOOK LOV ER for all lovers of books. Send for states that he will be pleased to send his — useful little cook 
perticulars. THE Book Lover, book to any of the readers of the Vativnal Magazine, address- 

1203A Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. | ing himat lchnatewa, N., Y., and inclosing a 2 cent stamp.—Ep. | 
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See that 


your friends 


have the 
National 


Magazine. 
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ONLY 


18c. 














3 months’ 
subscription 
to 
America’s 
Brightest 
Magazine 
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Send 18 cents in stamps for a 3 months’ 


subscription to the 


National Magazine, 





October, November, and December, 1898. 


We want 100,000 new subscribers cies 


January ist, 


And this is the way we’re going to do it. 


Don’t delay, and have your subscription 


booked early. Address 


THE W. W. POTTER CO., 91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





THIS OFFER EXPIRES OCT. 31, 1808. 
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aan Teach An one , t0 Play 
and to play. without difficulty brilliant 
Stent Oany song ever written. Sa’ 
instructors and years wd hard 5 — Valuab! 
— as to beahane " ‘ 
chord usediu music and is 
This chart is the result of The R Roy oval Road 
years of study by the leading ohare ry 
nist in the city of Boston, also n 
musicianin this country and abroad, i is “the "sina 
yet most comprehensive chart of chords ever = 
The ublishers price of_this most succes: 
introduce 
ular poet 
nt 





music of over 150 favorite songs, Sentimental, Patrioti 

and Comic, to any one sending us 30 

trial subscription to The Columbian. 
The “Garland of Song”’ contains ‘‘On tothe Field of Glo: 

“Beware of Beauty,” “Ah! Could I asa Soldier,” “Hope Brighti 


. tw 


Beams,” “The Man,” “Sederseah thy Lattice, Love,” * 
Won't 'Be @ Nun,” “Ohl Maidens Fair,” “Last Night,” “Bridesmaids 
Chorus,” “Forget Me brietiomect “Over ant and scores of 


* and “Garland of ong” Erree it 
Ree te eae for hiateubseription. Address 


THE COLUMBIAN, 13, 15, 17 Otis Street, BOSTON, | 





STA poy W 
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tie Columbian ¢ 


in Chart of Chords,” to- ¢ 
opin oh containing words —_ y 


Cents, fora8 months 
ill please you. Y 
”“Lullaby,” Y 


THE IDEAL 


FOLDING 
FLOWER STAND 

















Made of the finest grade Band Steel and oidanea Green, 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
LARGEST, STRONGEST, MOST DURABLE. 
Manufactured by 
FELLOWS & CO., 

107 HAVERHILL STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 























For Voumecit Readers, 
Little Listeners, and 


Lookers-at-Pictures. 


A ee Monthly Mag- 
azine for Pours. children. Volume IT 
begins with November. Edited by Mr. 
and Mrs. Pratt, with a corps of the best 
writers and artists. 









Mothers who wish to provide the very 
best reading and pictures for their youn, 
children, that will be read and refead, an 
looked at_ and looked at, welcome 
p* j LITTLE FOLKS. It isa story-teller, 

a picture book, a play-fellow, an out-of- 
school magazine. Its fun is of a 





‘\ simple sunshiny sort. Its little 
\ tales of children possess an ethical 
> value — they stimulate their 
4 readers and hearers to be fearless 
} cheerful, unselfish, and above all 
true and honorable. All stories of 
a painful kind are excluded, espec- 
ially such as would haunt ner- 
vous and imaginative children. 

There is much curious and interesting natural history, also 
play-work for little fingers, The poems include good pieces to 
speak in school. 


PRICE $1.00 A YEAR. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Good Agents wanted in every place. 
Liberal commissions to the right people. 
subscriber who after four months is not satisfied with 
Lit TLE FOLKS can have the full subscription price refunded, 
or it will be sent to any one of good standing subject to pay- 
ment after four months ¢f the magazine proves satisfactory. 


Address S. E. CASSINO, 223 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





™ Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Home Offices and Factory, 
403 and 405 East 62nd St., New York. 








Boston 
300 Washington St. 310 N. 8th St. 
Philadelphia Cleveland, 43 Arcade 
33 and 35 S. 10th St. | Pittsburg, 237 4th Ave, 
Kansas City Minneapolis, 3 N.3d St. 
318 Hall Bidg. | Cardiff, 28 Mt.Stuart Sq. 
London Liverpool 
50 Queen Victoria St. 24 N. Jno. St. 


Belfast, 25 Donegall St. 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 


Send a 5c. stamp to the HOME OFFICE anda 
correct map of the world will be mailed to you, 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention The National Magazine, 
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IMPROVED. SERVICE. 








Wy VPEyeressetss 


COMPANY 


HEN goods are sold and the money is paid most houses consider a transaction closed. But we do not! We spend 
a considerable sum every year on our system of furniture delivery, and it well merits a word or two here. 

To begin, we have our own private vans, manned by our own employes. These vans were all built to our order and 
are apeemy equipped for the transportation of furniture. Two men accompany each van, 

The vans are feet loaded by expert packers who are employed for this work. Upon arrival at destination, each piece 
is taken apart (if necessary), the goods are carried to the respective rooms, and our men are instructed to see each piece 
(excepting Wood Mantles) apected in its proper position and the whole delivery in perfect order before leaving. 

his improved service covers all points within a radius of ten miles of the State House. In inviting criticism from our 
Customers we ask them to report to us any incapacity or incivility on the part of any of our delivery force. It is our inten- 
tion that this department shall be kept at the highest possible standard of service. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO, ‘AnD Furniture, 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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**DESPISE NOT THAT WHICH HAS BEEN WRITTEN Popular 
In THE PAST." [From “Treasures of Memory.’’} 


eed Free Course of 








Treasures Lessons in Spanish 


="Books.... || Memaltona Magazin 


(First Lesson in July, ’98 number) 
Cuba, 
untold wealth of thought, and sometimes Take it up Puerto Rico, 
other things in old books. oe. amen Mexico, 
to Exploit || South America ana 
OLD BOOKS Central America. 


OLD MAGAZINES Be will en Ay Sodien : _these ome 
t t 
OLD PAMPH LETS eo men wi n ere their most lucrative 


These Lessons are recorded on 
BOUND AND UNBOUND the GRAPHOPHONE 


So that all who wish to avail themselves of the 
Bromfield Street, Boston, MOST MARVELLOUS AID 
Is the Resort of some Famous 


IN LANGUAGE SELF-INSTRUCTION 
People for This Purpose. .. . 


WE IMPORT AND SELL 











sample copy of magazine and circular of information. 








A. T. H. BROWER, Editor and Prop’r, 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


may do so at a moderate expense. Send 10 cents for 
SMITH 48° McCANCE. 
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Sendifor booklet and sample'of these goods,’which delight every housekeeper who appreciates luxury and econ- 
omy in table service, and clean, comfortable, healthful beds. Sold”by all first-class dry goods houses. 


Address, KNITTED MATTRESS CO., Canton Junction, Mass. Mentioning National Magazine, 


EIGHT MONTHS’ COMFORT 


each year depends on getting the right Heater to provide warmth without waste, 
dust, gas or repairs. -Millions of Dollars are wasted each year in poor, cheap 
Heaters that waste fuel and always need repairs. Ours are all good and heat 
well and never need repairs. For the purpose of introducing our Furnaces 
and Boilers where they are not known we will sell at 


WHOLESALE vracinstcom ther town, andi, ee" 

DONATE 25 per cent frst orien. Th ‘will save the 
puyer 

$25.00 to $100.00 : 


according to size bought. This is a bona fide offer Our CA LOGUE giving 
full details of our Heaters is furnished FREE, and a net price on Heaters will 
be given. delivered at any station in the United States. Our Furnaces and 
Boilers are High-grade Heaters ; have been made for the past 13 years; thou- 
sands are in use and they are specified by the leading architects and heating 
engineers throughout the country. State whether steam or hot water Boiler 
or Furnace is wanted. Our booklet shows the experience of those who have 
accepted this offer. 


OUR RATING: aoe ng ie Roop 0 aaa GIBLON & GO. 


OWSTONE 
PARK 


is reached only by the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC. 
Send Six Cents for ; 
Wonderland ’98. 


If you are going to make a hunting trip this ae 
write to us and perhaps we can give you pointers, 


Chas. S. Fee, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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JEARS TLK 


The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 
winter dress or light evening gown. Looks like silk and 
wears better. Lighter than silk and stronger. Every piece 
of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 
' stamped “‘ NEARSILK.” Trademark registered. 


All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of 
genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 
The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 
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SEASON OF 1898. 


NEW WALL PAPER 


The most Complete Stock of Wall Papers 
in New Engiand. 














IF you are going to paper one room or an entire 

house, it will pay you to see our Stock before 
purchasing. 10 per cent discount allowed on your 
purchase on presenting this advertisement . .. . 


THOMAS F. SWAN, ?saign 


Next door to Washington Street. 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
What does it do? It feeds the hair bulbs, gives them new life, arouses them to action. 


With what result? The natural color is restored to gray and faded hair. The hair c ases to 
fall out, and rapidly thickens. Dandruff disappears, not to return again. Send for our illustrated book. 


«J Never Used It.”’ 


“4 have »s°6 Hall’s Hair Renewer for the last thirty-five years, and I know it will do all that 
——————=—=—=—=—=—= it is recommended to do. It will restore the color, cure dandruff, and prevent the 
hair from falling out. I believe I would to-day be bald-headed and gray if it had not been for the use of 
Hali’s Hair Renewer. It will’ certainly restore the color, and I don’t hesitate to recommend it.”— 
R. M. Tucker, M.D., Helena, Ala. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send one dollar to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention The National Magazine, 
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DON’T DELAY 
SECURING THIS BARGAIN! 


A complete Set of Eight Volumes of the 


$729 NATIONAL 
oA MAGAZINE 


Bound handsomely in green cloth. Each 
volume with over 600 pages and 1,000 fine 
half-tone illustrations. The volumes con- 
tain illustrated articles in every phase of 


THE RECENT WAR WITH SPAIN 


and on all timely and national subjects. 


FIFTY SHORT STORIES IN EACH VOLUME. 


$'7 COMPLETE. 
Only 20 left, rare 
Very rare . . 
Less than 100. . 


Vol. I. 
Vol. 
Voi. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


» $2.50 
* 2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1,00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$11.50 
Vol. Vill. (bound handsome cloth) April to September, 1898, 
NOW READY. PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


VIII. 


THE W. W. POTTER CO., 
91 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Bank veoh, Office, Church and Sees Safes. 
Salesroom and Office : No. 64 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
a tod by Te 7, h 


©0008 808000888CO0888888O88888 


Moss SAFE Co. 


House Safes and Closets for Silver 
BUILT TO ORDER. 
Bank Safes, Bank Vaults and Office Safes 
A SPECIALTY. 
Estimates Furnished. Estimates Furnished. 


Successors to ots IRELAND. E. oG; MORRIS 
CoO., EB: C. MORRIS SAFE 


HALL’S BANK VAULTS aud SAFE DEPOSIT WORK. 
































WABASH 


Railroad Company 


Has been improving its Train Service 


«-. BETWEEN... 


BOSTON =. THE WEST 


So that it now compares favorably with any. 


The New Train, 


“The Continental Limited,” 


HAS NO SUPERIOR either in time or equip- 
ment. It takes only 33 hours and 22 minutes 
between Boston and St. Louis, and 29 hours 
and 10 minutes between Boston and Chicago. 














a an 
Send to the WABASH OFFICE, 


No. § STATE STREET. - - BOSTON, 
For map, and to engage Berth. 
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me Fancy Mexican Lunch 


can be easily prepared in a few minutes, with a can of 
Helmet Brand Chicken Tamale, served hot. 

Made in the Mexican way with genuine Mexican 
flavoring. Guaranteed fresh, properly cooked, de- 
licious, full flavored. A new idea in dainty dishes. 
A fancy tid-bit for those who appreciate 
good things. 

Ask your grocer for it, or send 18 cents 
in stamps for sample half pound can, 

Address, 


kindly mention The National Magazine. 
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COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT. 
| THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Cures Female Weakness—Makes 
Walking and Work Easy. 
Endorsed by Every Mec ong ag Who 

Has Used It. Adjustable to Fit alt 
Figures: Simple in Construction. 
Comfortable. 


Ninety-eight per cent of its wear- 
ers pleased. Thousands of them 
write like this; 


“720 Ward St.,Jacksonville, Fla, 
Sept. 20, 1897, 


— - 
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l have found your Body Brace tog oN 
beallthat you say of it. 1 feel 
like anew woman, after complain- 
ing for about’ years with womb 
troubles, whites, cramps at men- 
struation, constipation, kidney 
trouble, palpitation of heart, 
backache, headache, pains in ab- 










domen, etc. | have not had apain} 
since wearing the Brace. 1 feel] 
like a girl of sixteen. 

Mrs, Edward H. Carr.” 


Money Refunded 
Satisfactory. Send for Fuil In- 


‘acl 4 ti 
Sormation with Illustrated Book, 
Sree. dress 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
aBoxl4. Salina, Kansas. 
Every Pregnant Woman Should Have 
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CEO. W. MURPHY & CO., Quinoy, ilk. 


PEELESE ESSE SSE 





Penn e:PASTE 


rm Better THAN MUCILAGE For ALL Purposes 
\\% ALL DEALERS 


Dy” 2 05. Tube by Mail - Sf 
R-CaRTER's INK CO.-Boston 









CRAY HAIR MADE DARK. 


If your hair is gray, or turning gray, and you wish it brown 
dark brown, or black, I have a formula for : preparation that 
will positively restore the gray hairs to their natural color. It 
is absolutely harmless to hair, scalp, or general health. Will 
also make the hair grow and give it a soft, glossy, and fresh 
looking appearance. It is an inexpensive Home WasH to be 
applied two or three days in succession, until hair is as dark as 
ae desire, then an application every ten days will be sufficient. 

an keep it on hand ready for use. Costs but a few cents to 
prepare, Recipe and full directions for 25 cents. 


MRS. A. G. HUNTER, 4313 Evans Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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S Photographic Supplies 2 








® 
Developers, Printing 
Toning Frames, 
Solutions 
ia Flash Lamps 
Printing A and 
Paper. Graduates. 
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Plates, Trays, : 
® Films A Mounts 4 
4 and 3 and ® 
®) Lanterns. Albums. 





@ We would like to give you a price on anything in the E) 
6 above line, as we are Headquarters. 


@ ~OUR SPECIALTY - 


Developing and Printing. 
a 


eve 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue No. 1. 


@ DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, @ 


370-372-374 Washington St., Boston. 
(Opp. Bromfield St.) e 
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Niagara Vapor 
Baths. 


We are the original manufacturers of portable 
Vapor Baths, 3 ; 
e have during the last ten years supplied thousands } 
of physicians, hospitals, sanitariums, etc., and we are 
now for the first. time advertising them direct to the 
general public. 























IN BUYING A VAPOR 
BATH 


Get one with a steel frame that } 
stands on the floor. If amanu- 
facturer does not show you a cut 
‘ou may take it for grantedthat 4 
is ‘‘Steel Frame” is a wire 9 
hoop that rests on the shoulders 4 
of the bather. d 
Get one that is covered with 3 
roper material. Insist on see- 4 
ing a sample before hee ¢ 
We use material madeespecially 
for the purpose, printed withan 
> = over pattern” of Niagara ; 


. 
4 


“PENT SETS ryt THR r4 er! 


Ss. } 

Get one with a thermometer. 3 
Don’t go it blind. A bath that 3 
is too hot or not enough is of no benefit to you. 

Get one that you can return and have your money 
back if not satisfactory in every way. 

Send for sample of material and interesting booklet 
that will tell you ail about Vapor Baths. 


« Price of Niagara Bath, $5.00. 
JONES & CO., Manufacturers. 
Department Q. U., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ‘ 
VEFSTPPPSTS 8 OTOL OEROD PVPVOO? 
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use DR. WALKER’S ANTISEPTIC TABLETS For tHe 


CURE or CONSUMPTION 





FREE. 


A pera my jar of the 
tablets will be sent to 
. nlimived number # 


wilt , a phy- 
sician’s certificate giv- 
ing a descriptive diag- 











EASY TO TAKE—-HOW THEY ACT. 

They destroy the Tubercle Bacilli—Reduce the Fever—Stop the Cough 
—Stop the Night Sweats—Increase the Appetite—Increase the 
Weight—Improve Digestion and Assimilation. 

The remedies entering into the composition of these Tablets Dr. Walker has 
used in his practice for the past ten years with invariable success, as hundreds 
who have been cured will gladly bear witness, and whose names and ad 
will be sent upon application. 


Send for one jar of the tablets, and if used every half hour for at least 
twelve hours a day, you bps hens convinced of their merit and you will continue 





TRIAL JAR 


containing 50 tablets 
sent for 


25 CENTS. 


Regular size jar con- 














Osis of i their use until completely 
certifying th that nt the pa- If = are not afflicted, th thon for humanitys sake please send this to some friend rent tor ‘Wy 2.04 lets 
tient is unable to pay. | who is. jars for 
DR. J.WARREN WALKER,!629 W.Adams St., Chicago '!_ 
¢ os bites ia on eS & 
Le 
: PRP a arts a mee fi 
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The greatest improvement ever made in fountain pen construction. 

NO SCREW TO BREAK. NO NOZZLE TO GET ‘‘STUCK.’’ NO JOINT TO LEAK. PERFECTION. = 


To those who have never owned a Fountain Pen, the ‘‘ Parker” is a DELIGHT —to those who have tried others 








——— CD 


itis PERFECTION. First right in principle, then skillfully made to avoid the weak —_— found in other makes, 
Parker Pens seem to ‘‘go alone,’’ so smooth and easy is the movement. = " 

For sale by bright dealers everywhere. Jfthe dealer of whom you inquire does not = 
keep the “ Parner,” and tries to sell ap a “‘just as good,” he is either honest in his 
- opera or trying to deceive you. he will not supply you, we will. Interesting 





let 
The PA MNERPEN £5 COMPA NY. -~ Mill ats Rds ter ile, Wis. 
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Novelties 
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Table Linen. 


















Temple Place, 
BOSTON. 


Whitney’s, 
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THE SECRET OF A GOOD DISPOSITION. 


Mrs. Pinkham Says a Careful Regard for Bodily Health 
Makes Women Sweet and Attractive to All. 


mitett 


The world is filled with sweet women who are held back from use- 
fulness by some trouble of the female organs. 

Fretfulness and nervousness rapidly destroy sweet dispositions. 

Sickly all-worn-out women cannot live happy lives. Nearly every 
woman may be well and happy if she will follow Mrs. Pinkham’s advice. 
See what Mrs. Craig says: 

‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I have taken 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

pound and think it is the best medicine 

f.r women in the world. I was so weak 

and nervous that I thought I 

could not live from one day to 

the next. I had prolapsus uteri 

and. leucorrhea, and thought 

that I would die. I had drag- 

ging pains-in my back, burning 

sensation down to my 

feet, and so many mis- 

erable feelings. Peo- 

ple said that I looked 

like a dead woman, 

Doctors tried to cure 

me, but failed. I had 

given up when I heard 

of the Pinkham medi- 

cine. I got a bottle. I 

did not have much faith 

in it, but thought I 

—_ would try it, and it made 

a new woman of me. I wish I could get évery 

lady in the land to try it, for it did for me what 

doctors could not do.’’—Mks. SALLIE CRAIG6, 
Baker’s Landing, Pa. 

That Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is a safeguard of 
woman’s health is clearly proven by the thousands of letters constantly 
being received. Here is one from Mrs. W. P. VALENTINE, 566 Ferry 
Avenue, Camden, N. J.: 


‘“‘DgAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—Before writing to you I felt very bad, had 
terrible sick headaches, no appetite, gnawing pain in stomach, pain in my 
back and right side; was tired and nervous, and so weak I could scarcely 
stand. I was not able to do anything, had sharp pains all through my body. 
Before I had taken half a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, I found myself improving. I continued its use until I had taken 
four bottles, and felt so well that I did not need to take any more. I am 
like a new person.” 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman Best Understands a Woman’s Ills, 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin. diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues 1t has stood 
the test of 48 years; 
no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre, said 
toa lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): “As 






PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN 
No other cosmetic 
will do it. 





you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream ” 


as the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 

FRED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N.Y. City at R. H. Marcy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s 
Ridley’s. and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ug~ Beware of 
Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 
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f DR. SWETT’S 


: Spring Bitter Compound 
s€ Will be found very valuable in all affections 


1 of the Stomach and Liver, It is a preparation 
particularly adapted to remove troubles pe- 


‘Ss 


7? 
gy 


culiar to this season of the year. 35 cents a 
package and makes half gallon strong bitters. 


€ 

« 

Prepared at the 
Cc 

« 


N. E. BOTANIC DEPOT, 
= 245 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 3) 
{ George W. Swett,M.D.,Proprietor. 3) 
I a 





CHURCH 
MAGAZINES 


DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 


by PASTORS ot 
LIVE CHURCHES 


im Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and 
Washington, D.C. 

| Goop READING FOR THE HOME 

H Send 10c. in stamps for copies 

of 3 different oper or $1 
for the whole list of thirty 
advertising medium of 

m peculiar merit. Try them. 

-i) CHURCH PRESS ASSO’N, 

4 2008S. 10th St. Phila. Pa. 





B. N. MORRIS CANOES, 


UNEQUALLED IN STRENGTH. 





Send 4c. Stamp for Photograph and Catalogue. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Maine. 
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$1.00 in Cash Paid You 


According to our written 
guarantee in every box of 


GRANIT 


CURES PILES and 
HEMORRHOIDS 


Quickly, Surely, SAFELY and CLEANLY. 


r. It has cured oa of ” es years’ 
standing, and the worst cases possible. It has never 
failed, Se will not fail YOU. Price $1.00. Sold by 
druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 


GRANITE PILE CURE CO., Concord, N. H. 
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CURE 
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GOFF'S Mie 
| BRAID 


Will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing or Protector on the market. 
Shrunk ready for use. PH PH PY 
Please bind one of your own dress- 
es with Goff’s Angora Braid; we 
know you will then recommend it 
to all of your friends, # HH HH HP 


Is three-quarters Inch in width. 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. 


By mail, any shade, 5 yard piece for 12 cents, or 86 yard 
roll for 75 cents, in stamps. 


D. GOFF & SONS, - - Pawtucket, R. I 

















ONE YEAR FOR {0 GENTS. 


We will send our monthly 16-page 48-column paper, devoted to 
Stories, Home Decoration, Fashions, Household, 
Floriculture, Orchard, Garden, Farm, Poultry, 
etc., One Year for 10 cents, if you also send names and 
addresses of six lady friends. 


WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, 
431 Evans Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





““THE OPEN HEARTH,”’’ 


our ney illustrated brochure, will be sent you free and will 
tell you all about our 










steer 





«46 
Pil. ‘“FISKE-HOMES”’ 
Mantel Fireplaces are a revelation to home-makers and anlike 
e usual crude brick affairs. 

Of charming designs and harmonious shades and colorings in 
face brick and terra cotta, they are a delight to the eye and in 
such variety as to suit any surroundings, simple or pretentious. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue ** The Open Hearth,” and 
learn how to make your sitting-room, library, ‘* den "’ or office 
more attractive. Prices, $15.00 upward. 

FISKE, HOMES & CO., Dept. E, Boston, Mass. 
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RUBBER STAMPS 

‘*SIGN MARKERS’’ 
NUMBERING MACHINES 
CHECK PERFORATORS 
STEEL STAMPS 


Turner Mfg. Co. 


= Wakefield, 


STAMPS 
THAT 
PRINT Mass, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








DO YOU (K)NEE(D) THEM? 
The ‘“‘Happy Thought” 


TROUSER PRESS asa HANGER 


Prevents bagging at the knees. Each hanger 
holds two pair of trousers and keeps them both 
creased and in Good Form permanently for 
what it costs to Iron one pair once. Six ladies’ 
skirts can be kept with three hangers on one 
closet hook. Any pair of trousers or skirt can 
be instantly taken down or replaced without 
disturbing the others. Made in one piece of 
aickle-plated spring steel, will not break, 
wear out, get out of order or soil the finest fab- 
ric. Weighs less than three ounces and no 
grip packed so ful] but there is still:room for 
it, Sent Postpaid for 2Sc. 

5 if ordered at one time (will hold $1 
10 garments) sent postpaid for 
d. F. BROCK, Dept. H SPARTA, WIS. 























MADE OF OUR SPECIAL 
‘HARD METAL 


‘Aluninoid 


Hard as steel. 
Light in weight. 








Bright as silver. 
No rust or corrosion. 
Most durable set made. 








Conveniently arranged. 
All pieces nest in outside 
t. Detachable bails and 
andles. Regular set for 
two, four, six and eight per- 
sons. Special sets for any 
number. 

. acamping out- 
Don’t buy fit pn ag ou 
have sent for our circular. 
It will interest you. 


The Hill, Whitney & Wood Co, 


90 CANAL 8T., BOSTON, 
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shingled houses, are secured only by the use of 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


They wear as long as the best paint, are 50% 
cheaper, and infinitely more artistic. 





Cabot’s Deafening ‘‘ Quilt ’’ 
makes floors sound-proof. 











Rich, Velvety Color-effects 


in the popular moss-green, silver-grey, and dark-brown § 
shades, adding greatly to the picturesque beauty of 


Creosoted Shingles will not decay. 
Stained wood samples and Color-chart sent on application. 





Free. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 79 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 























ANSWER TO ENQUIRIES—Samples Given Free. 


During the past few months a number of sub- 
scribers have written us concerning the Knit- 
ted Paddings which are used for silence cloths 
on dining tables, and as mattress pads for 
the protection of matresses. The claims, 
‘that they are unsurpassed for comfort, dura- 
bility and economy, besides being manufactured 
on purely sanitary and hygienic principles,’’ we 
are perfectly willing to editorially endorse; and 
would refer the reader to the company’s adver- 
tisementin another column. By writing to them 
samples of these goods can be obtained free. 


HYPNOTISM 


Copyrighted 

Taught by Mail. 

Anyone may become a Hypnotist and 
exert omaqie influence over others by my 
Wonderful Hypnotic discovery! Quickest 
and surest method, by which you can 
Hypnotize quick asa flash and enter- 
tain vour friends by the hour with side-split- 


tingexhibitions, also cure disease, correct bad habits, and cause 
others to think, act and feel as you desire. Makes happy homes. 
Gratifies ag eng an Insures success in life. I positively 
Large elegantly illustrated lesson, 
He vecten, 10. pend oe Address, Prof. J. R.LHERRIN, 

pnotist, Masonic Temple, Dept.59, Decatur, LIL 


tapleas TACLES big 
i) <2 ee arre moe ae 
eatiit. COULTER, Spmole 351 Suloase. 


SHORTHAND RSE. 


BY MAIL. FREE COURSE. 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N. Y. 
Take 6 


QUICKSTEP” 


FRYE’S REMEDY, 
For Rheumatism. 
Cures permanently when 
everything else fails. Ask 
your Druggist, or sent post 
paid, on receipt of $1.00, by 
FRYE’S REMEDY CO., 


105 SUMMER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
Perfectly Harmless. Send for Pamphlet. 
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1 00 ior 1 ‘} (Q Engraved Calling 
e Cards (Name only) 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engraved on Copper Plate, latest styles. 2-QUIRE BOX 
EMBOSSED NOTE PAPER, DIE STAMPED—any 3-letter 
Monogram —and Envelopes, $1,25 prepaid. Samples and 
prices on application. Elegant set Monograms for 10c., stamps. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COMPANY, 

151 North Sixteenth St , (Dept. N.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
It rests with you whether you continue the 


nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 











out nervous distress, ex poh 
tine, purifies the blood, 
stores lost manhood, 
makes Rn strong 
in a ee 
an . 
"ga 
your own druggist, who 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, aig penne cee 
box, $1 ‘usually cures; 3 boxes. 
dto cure, or w refund m money: 
, 


arantee 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago 


+04040+000+000+0008 +0+0+0+0++ 


AMERICAN 


..Engraving Co. 





treal, New ¥: 





2095 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, TASS. 


Makers of fine Half-tone and Line 
Engravings. 


Catalogue, Magazine, Book and News- 
paper Illustration 


A SPECIALTY. 








Low Prices 
Quick Service 








Half-tone cuts in the National 
Magazine furnished by us. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 


OF OF OOO O+ 06668 +068 0+ 0+ 0+ 0686069606 0606060604 
Sad be ebddsnnbbedecesasbidcscececate: 


+ 400020404020 +0+00000¢0¢0004 
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Delihtfu After Bathing. 
A Luxury After Shaving, 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HE 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 

and all afflictions of the skin, 
Removes all odor of perspiration. 

GET MENNEN’S (the original), 
a little higher in price, soe 
than worthless substitutes, but there 
is @ reason for it. 

Refuse all other powders, 


WHEN BUYING SHADE ROLLERS 


or shades already mounted on 
rollers, always see that the 
autograph of STEWART 
HARTSHORN appears on 
the roller, if it does not, the 
roller will give you trouble 


in a very short time and you 
will have to buy another. It 
is economy to buy the right 
sort, the first time, and the 
autograph of STEWART 
HARTSHORN is never on a 
poor roller. 


which are liable to do harm. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
25 CENTS. (Sample free.) 


Cerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 





Showing one of our 
Fireplace Mantels 
made of Ornamental 
Brick, The picture is 
too small to give more 
than a su gd but 
the mantel has excited 
the most favorable com- 
ment. Our eg 
always do. There is 
no other kind as suit- 
able, as artistic, and as 
attractive. Our cus- 
tomers say so. They 
ought to know. The 
do know. Our mantels 
don’t cost any more 
than other kinds, and 
can be easily set by local brick masons. If you are to build 
or make alterations send for our Sketch Book, which tells 
all about 53 designs of mantels costing from $x2 upwards, 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
25 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 











Uncle Sam’s hat was never waved above an American 
product of which more Americans are proud than in this 
picture. “Great Western’? Champagne has no equal. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO.,Rheims, N. Y. 
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Mackintoshes 


From Maker to Wearer direct — 


Seamless Capes 


Fast Colors 








Light-Weight 





Sleeveless 


Handsomely Made 








Silk Lined 





if preferred. We make the best Garments it is 
possible to make for $5.00, $7.50, $10.00, 
$12.00, $15.00. 





Send for illustrated Catalogue, Agents wanted in 
every county in United States. 





BEDFORD RUBBER Co., 
92 BEDFORD SrT., BOSTON, Mass. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


To introduce my celebrated Cleaning 
Fluid, a preparation that removes oil, 
pitch, tar, paint and stains from the 
finest silks and woolens without injury 
to hands or fabric, I will give a nice 
watch with chain and charm for sell- 
ing 1 doz. bottles at 25e.each. Send 
stamp for list of other premiums, 


W.A. GRIFFIN, Chemist, 
12 West Street, KEENE, N. H. 








Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the Blood re. 

stores lost manhood, 

makes yea strong 

in ae nperve 

and pocke 

book. 







a 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 


alent: cure, or =e Peebg Sang one 











Hi 
by silane isi Baker's Teas, 
or sell 25 Ibs. for Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain ; 50 Ibs. for 
Gold Watchand Chain ; 7lbs, 
for Boys’ Nickel Watch and 
Chain ; 150 lbs. for Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s High - G 
Bicycle; 10 lbs. for Camera. 
Express Prepaid. Send 
tal for particulars. 
ppt. eo), Springfield, Mass. 
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EPRESENTS a new idea intrunks, It is a portable dressing-case, with drawers instead 

A place for everything, from a hat to a collar-button, and the bottom is as 

accessible as the top. Costs no more than a good box trunk, Shipped C.O.D., with 
2-cent stamp illustrated catalogue. 
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“**Tain’t nun todo much, kuz it's Knoxes.”’ 
Ask your Grocer for 


|Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine |j} 
il 2-qt. package, postpaid, 5c. (2 for 25c.) \ 
Pure, delicate, granalated, Endorsed by all cooking \ 
school ee k Gelatine for fancy desserts /||ill 
with every package Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine. | |i 
It requires only water, Tey kn andsugar. At your gro- |/iii 
cer’s, or pint sample, postpaid, 5 cents. 
_ ©. Be . JOHNSTOWN, At. 








patible ee gab 
@ BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT COMPANY. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE TO 


GLOUCESTER | 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 


And the Popular Steamer CITY OF GLOUCESTER. : 
Leave north side Central Warf, Boston (foot of State St. )»# 
€ weather permitting, week-days at 10 a.m., 2 and 4.45 p.m, 
&€ leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 a.m. and 2 fF m. Sundays ° 
leave Boston at 10.15 a.m. and 5.30 p.m.; leave Glouces- ? 
Ke ter at 3 and 7.30 a.m. and 3.15 p.m. 
se Fare, 50c. Round Trip, 75c. Book of 50 Trips, $12. 50. ; 
€ P. S.— No 8 a.m. boat from Gloucester Mondays. 
4 E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


OILS 


Be WUE callameael 








THE BEST ROUTE TO 


Sea Coast and Interior Resorts 


OF NEW ENGLAND 


— Is VIA—— 


BOSTON & PORTLAND STEAMERS 


The new and palatial steamers ‘‘ Portland” S 
‘** Bay State‘ leave India Wharf, Boston, daily, 
7 p.m., Sundays Included, connecting at Port Ned 
for Excursion Points North and East. Throu of 
Tickets at low rates. $1.00 to Portland. Send 
circular. J. F. LISCOMB, Gen. Puig 
PorTLAND, ME. 
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0M DRESS::: 
SHIELD:: 
REDFERN says:—‘ No 
dress is well protected 
Gyunless finished with 


4 ” 
*he QMO Dress Shield. 
The OMO Shield is - 
Light, White and Im- 
—s and is abso- 
utely ODORLESS. No 
Rubber or Chemicals 
used in its mantfac- 
ture. The OMO will 
Outwear auy other 
; shield. Buy a Pair 
le and convince yourself of 
}: the superiority of the 
ye" OMO. If your dealer does 
/not have them, send Twenty-five 
cents and we will mail you a pair 
of medium size. If large size is wanted, 
send Thirty-five cents to 


Momtcor” ‘The OMO Mfg, Co., Middletown, Ct. 





‘ 
CIDER AND VINEGAR without Apples. Cid« 
will cost 5 cts. per gal. Vinegar 2 cta. Receipts 
25 cts.ecach. B. L. LOUGH, Valdasta, Texas. 








SS 
YJ °98 models, $18 to $85. 
Great factory clearing 
sale. Ship; to any one 
on .approval without advance de- 
posit, Handsome souvenir book free, 


ARN A 
by a little wort fat us. 4 RIO ee sample wheel 


to rider agents. Write at once for our special offer, 


L. J. MEAD & PRENTISS. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wedding Invitations « « 
oss # Announcements 


Engraved on Copper Plate. Correct Styles. Finest 
Vellum Paper. Samples and Prices Mailed on Ap- 
plication. All Mail and Express Charges Prepaid. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO. 


15! North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address}Dept. N. 








HENRY F. MILLER 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, - 


Pianofortes 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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POINTS OF HYPNOTISM. 
Editor of National Magazine:- 


For the information of your readers and to cor- 
rect the erroneous impres#fon which is more or less 
prevalent that Hypnotism is a mysterieus and dan- 
gerous power possessed only by certain individuals, 
who, if so disposed, could make evil use of it, per- 
mit me to state that any person can become a suc- 
cessful Hypnotist, but hypnotized subjects cannot 
be made to do anything that would involve serious 
consequences to themselves, hence, it is a purely 
harmless means of amusement, and recreation. I 
have taught the art to thousands of persons who 
have found in it a means of personal gratification 
and entertainment to friends so delightfully in- 
spiring that the letters of thanks I receive would 
fill volumes. I cannot trespass further on your val- 
unable space, but if any of your readers are desirous 
of learning more of this modern science, I will be 
glad to teach it to them. 

PROF. J. R. HERRIN, Hypnotist, 
; Decatur, Ils. 


Our readers are doubtless familiar with Prof. 
Herrin’s advt. which has appeared regularly in 
our columns fer many months, and will be found 
in the present issue, and many have undoubtedly 
been attracted by it to place themselves under 
the Professor's tuition to become masters of his 
wonderful art. Prof. Herrin claims the distinction 
of belag the first Hypnotist who has successfully 
taught the art by mail.—Ed. 





DISCOVERED 
——SSS— 


A face wash that will remove that greasy, 
the skin, and leave it soft and white in five minutes after wash- 
and in a week remove all se a blackheads and tan 


shiny look from 


ing, 

from the face. Bleaches the skin without irritation. Perfectly 
harmless; contains no poisons. Costs but 5 cents to prepare 
enough to last six months. Recipe and full deections for 25 cts. 


MRS. A. GC. HUNTER, 4313 Evans Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 
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Superfluous Hair’ 


| Xsuffered for years with a 

} humilieting growth of hair on 

| my face, and tried many reme- 

| dies without success: but I ul- 
timately discovered the true 
secret for permanent removal 
of hair, and for six years have 
been applying my treatment to 
others, thereby rendering hap- 
piness to,and gaining thanks 
of thousands of ladies. 

I assert, and will prove to 
you, that my depilatory treat- 
ment will destroy the follicle 
and otherwise permanently 
remove the hair forever. 

- No trace is left on the skin 
after using, and. the treatment can be applied pri- 
vately by yourself in your own chamber. 

If you are troubled, write to me for further 
information, and I will convinee you ofall 1 claim. 
I will give prompt personal and strictly confiden- 
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: tial attention to your letter. Being a woman, 
I know of the delicacy of such a matter as this, 
and act accordingly. Address, inclosing two 

THELEN W, MAR 
H N. MARKOE, 156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 
of FACE and FORM can be gained 7 
my treatment; IMPROVEMEN 
Aal will begin the first day, and after a 
short time you will ; 
delight yourself and 
your friends by acquiring a charmingly 
transparent, clean, pure Sete | 
skin, lustrous eyes and (if neede 
development of the cheeks, neck, 
etc. I give my personal attention to 
you by mail, guaranteemng success ; dis- 
tance makes no difference. Address, |& 
confidentially, for particulars, which I 
will send sealed in piain envelope. 
Mme. Huntley, P. 0. Box 3032 R, New York, N.Y. E 
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